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COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 
free choice 

We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of our 
choice, We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear 
the consequences 

rhat concept of life didn’t originate here 
It’s a dream that’s been translated in every 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 


of the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
The only savings millians of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base ther hopes for their highest 


ambitions as free Americans 


BANKERS LIFE’ & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 
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GENE TIERNEY 


on the Air 


Another outstanding season of the “ 
U. S. Steel Hour is under way. preset: ee 
Among this year’s top shows are 4 
The Sea Wolf, Oliver Twist, The 
Thief, The Bishop Misbehaves, and ; 
A Square Peg. j 4 
The best plays...the best stars... t 
for the best dramatic entertainment 
on radio. That’s been standard since 
Theatre Guild on the Air began in 
1945. No wonder the U. S. Steel 


. BURGESS MEREDITH CHARLES BOYER JOSEPH COTTEN 
PERRY SEGRE Hour has become radio’s most- 


honored show. 


in 


SUNDAYS 8:30... \o jo: 


VAN HEFUN DICK POWELL BASH RATHBONE 


NBC RADIO 


NETWORK 


@ service of Radio Corporation of America 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, J FRANCHOT TONE RAY MILLAND TYRONE POWER 





HOW CAN I BECOME 
PROFESSIONAL ACTOR? 


Answer: May be found for you in the following excerpts from a 


S 


speech delivered by Bown Adams before more than 600 actors at 
the Park-Sheraton Hotel, New York City, December 2, 1951. 


“Briefly and very generally here is how we tackle the problem 
of the young actor now. We take the two most direct methods 
known of imparting knowledge ; personal attention and experience. 


“In private work a member is enabled to find himself and grow 
under the personal promptings of Virginia Daly and myself. In 
actual stage experience he correlates this growth with acting. 

“We emphasize mainly those principles of acting which are not 
only essential for mature development, but which may also be put 
into practical experience in facing the realities of life. 

“Among these qualities are a well ordered and mature mind, 
physical health, a good speaking voice, and ambition to pursue one’s 
destiny realistically step by step. 


“Our entire building is devoted to the achievement of these 
goals. Rehearsal rooms and private coaching quarters are on the 
first floor. The second floor houses our little theater, equipped for 
hoth proscenium and arena productions. The upper three floors are 
divided into separate living quarters for members who desire to 
live where they learn. 

“Actors are also interested in getting acting jobs—in fact, very 
much so. Fortunately, we are able to help a bit in that direction so 
that many of the members can earn while they learn.” 


ENROLLMENT DETAILS AND REGISTRATION SLIP 


I should like to enroll as a student at The Bown Adams Professional Studio. Enclosed 
is registration fee of ten do!lars ($10.00), Also enclosed is the following data about myself 
1. Recent photograph. 2. Short autobiography of personal and stage experience. 


It is understood I will receive a reply on my registration within two weeks 
If | am accepted the fee will be deducted from my regular tuition. Registration fee 
will be returned only in case | am not accepted 


Date 
Name {ge Height Weight 


iddress 


Number Street City Zone No. State 
SESS PSSST SSSSS SSS SSS SEES SESS SEES SESH E SEES EHEES SEES ESSE SESE KEES eee 


THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


306 West SiIst Street, New York, New York 
TRafalgar 3-0870 
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DEAR SIR: 

. and get rid of those half-wit, dreamy 
eyed dames. Looks like a Vogue issue on 
bad paper. In other words, stop trying 
to be ultra-ultra and get down to earth 
and give us some good show talk. 

MACK COLLINS 
Lansing, Mich 


a subscriber for over twenty-five 
years I had witnessed the trans- 
formation from . . . the original format 
of the beloved, to us oldsters, Theatre 
Arts of old makes interesting and 
diversified reading and does cover much 
more ground than the original Theatre 
Arts 

HILDA K, ADEL 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


your piece [Dorothy Edson, “Names 
That Annoy,” November] about how 
weary you are of current celebrities 
filled me with high glee. You should do 
more of them. There is not enough 
poison in contemporary writing. I don't 
mean the garbage of the columnists 
GROUCHO MARX 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Thank you for including the article, 
“Names That Annoy.’ It amused 
me no end and assured me I was not 
alone in disliking all the drivel 
GRACE HASTINGS 
New York City 


also Mr. Nathan. It is not clever 
to be facetious. . He is a verbal 
Narcissus AND a bore 
LAWRENCE GRANT 
Santa Barbara, Calif 


I've taken Theatre Arts since God 
made little green apples, and . now, 
three cheers! at last with the current 
November) issue, you have a magazine 
and at last you have Nathan: it must be 
more than coincidence. Mr. Nathan is 
beyond doubt the most irritating man of 
letters in America, but he is also the 
most invigorating He writes with 
unflagging energy, flair, precision, char- 
acter, personality, and brilliant prejudice 

Why not drop “arts’’ altogether? 

get out a live — and I hope pros- 
pering monthly called Theatre 

DUDLEY NICHOLS 
Los Angeles, Calif 


why don’t you print . works 
of Sean O’Casey? For years we've been 
hearing about a the greatness of 
O’Casey and (b) the reluctance of 
Broadway producers to give him a 
showing 
JOHN HASTINGS 
New York City 
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Theatre Arts 


Fesruary 1952 Vo_. XXXVI No. 2 


The Cover by Richard Avedon 


Audrey Hepburn as Gigi is Broadway's youngest star 
Anita Loos’ adaptation of Colette’s famous tale 


The Play 
50 Billy Budd by Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman 


Theatre 
12 Forecasts and Side Glances 
20 I Am a Camera: Picture Story 
23 The Lost Theatre by John Gassner 


Theatre Criticism 
30 Mr. Nathan Goes to the Play by George Jean Nathan 


Features 
16 Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics by George Spelvin 
25 The Foreman of 44th Street by Robert Sylvester 
27 Poets as Performers by Henry Popkin 
40 The City After Dark by Ieor Cassini 


Personalities 
18 Offstage Judy Garland by Nathaniel Benchley 
28 James Barton by Richard B. Gehman 
39 Stubby Kaye Show Stopper by Doug Anderson 
44 Around the Clock with the Cronyns by Leota Diese 


Spotlight 
17. Brian Aherne 


Television and Radio 
34 Video Time is Panel Time by Harriet Van Horne 
38 A Blueprint for TV Design by Sam Leve 
46 This is the B.B.C. by Peggy Mann 


Music 
42 Grassroot O:chestras by David Ewen 


Films 
$2. Too Late for an Oscar by Arthur Knight 
48 The African Queen by John Huston 


Dance 
36 Making of an Institution by Beatrice Gottlieb 


Departments 
3 Letters 
4 Theatre on the Disc by Arthur Todd 
6 Calendar of Theatre Arts 
24 I've Been Reading by Richard McLaughlin 
96 Theatre Off-Broadway by Aimee Scheff 


THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE MAGAZINE) is published me 
Street, Saint Charles, Ill., by John D. Mac ur, 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicas 
U.S.A. Entered as second’ class matter it 
March Vol. XXXVI. No 
Arthur. Copyrighte 


Satat Chart 
All rights rese 


the Pan-American Conven iption rates 
issues $5.00 issues $9.00. Canada 24 issues $11 
all r fore ountries, 12 issues $7.0 es $13.00. Remit t 
or é payabl 1 y sent at subs 
seripti aie Allow five w lor subscript 

of addres 


1 aidress with t ew, | o} 
f any 


ity for unsolicited manus 


Propuctic~: OFrrices EprrortaL Orrices 
1421 East Main Street, 130 West 56 Street 
Saint Charles, Ill New York 19, N.Y 


ADVERTISING AND Sates Orrices: 130 W. 56 St., New York 19, N. ¥ 
Business & CircuLation Orrices: 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill 





Why Pay More? 
LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS 


(33/5 R.P.M.) 


30% Off 


Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 
For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to: 


Record Haven Stores (Dept. TA) 
520 W. 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


(Enclose 0c to cover postage and handling) 
if in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: 


1125 6th Ave.; 1145 6th Ave.; 
121! 6th Ave. 


* Your 
PLAY 
NEEOS 
SOUND 

EFFECTS 


USE . 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM 


Recorded from Life én Film 
then Waxed 

Quick-Cued Wherever Advon 
tegeous 

Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 


Thomas J. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-2 
150 West 4éth Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 


56-58 Wellington St., E 
Teronte, Ont., Can. 


European Drama 
Festivals 


Switzerland 
France 
Austria 
Germany 
England 
Scotland 
Eire 


$1680 
Write to 


153! Hawthorne Terrace 
Berkeley 8, California 


Meet the Artists 


Minimum of 30 productions — 
Tickets & Excursions included 
Comfortable accommodations 
—NO HIDDEN EXPENSES! 


60 Days 
Fly 


(approx, June 28) 
(from N.Y.) 


Escorted by 
Marjorie F. Walsh, M.A 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq 














way. Sub 
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eritical digest 
$05 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


——_—_ a ee ee ee 
$10 a year 25c a sample 

Name 

Address 


City, State 








ee RECORD releases in 


numerous offerings of special in- 
those 
its related 
Most noteworthy are the Lily 


clude 
terest to theatre, 
field 
Pons-Noel 


Piece, the 


who follow the 


arts and the concert 


Coward Conversation 
of Lotte 
Recital, the 


tran- 


scription Lehmann’s Farewell 


original cast’s Paint Your 
Wagon album, George Copeland's Span 
ish Piano Music 


Bernstein's 


selections, and Leonard 
version of Milhaud’s La 
Monde 

Of them all, Conversation Piece (Co 
SL-163 certainly 
Noel Cow 


ard’s musical play has been recorded ir 


Creation du 
lumbia Masterworks 
comes at the top of the list 
its entirety and the results are as praise 

full-scale 
Like Cow 


Conversation 


worthy as Columbia's 


recent 
recording of Porgy and Bess 


Bitter 


some 


ard’s earlier 
Piec e 


lyric Ss, 


Sweet, 


boasts delightful music and 


also a greater supply of typical 


Coward wit. The piéce de résistance, of 
course, is Lily Pons’ singing of I'll Follow 
My Secret Heart 
however, is 


and she 


as a charming comedienne as well. De 


Her high comedy style, 
delightful, 


Coward, 


almost equally 


emerges, thanks to Mr 
spite the French Coward is his 


self, 


and 


accent, 


clipped and staccato and his 


informal introduction asides make 
splendid bridges between the scenes. Pro 
Goddard Leiberson 


ducer deserves spe 


surrounding his 
first-rate cast that 
Nesbitt, Ethel Griffies, 
Richard Burton, 


and 


cial commendation for 
includes 
Norah 

Re x 


orchestral 


stars with a 
Cathleen 
Howard, and 


Evans Lehman Engel’s 


direction is at its usual high standard 


Quite different and 


the great musical documentaries of our 


certainly one of 


era is the transcription of the farewell 
that Lotte Lehmann gave in 
Town Hall, New York City, in Februar 

1951 Pe mbroke Records This album 
one 12-inch 10-inch LP rec 


whole 


recital 


and one 
recital of 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Schu 


ord contains the 


bert, Franz, and Cornelius songs as well 
as Mme 
During her speech, Mme 
“You 


I soared 


Lehmann’s farewell speech 
Lehmann told 
were the 


her listeners, wings on 


Fortunately, the album 
Mme 
genius, the 


Paul 


cries and applause of the 


which 


has caught the magic Lehmann’s 


triumphant inspired piano 


accompaniment of Ulanowsky, the 


devoted and 


admiring audience, and the result is the 


only existing document of a great musical 
of theatrical farewell 


From the Broadway theatre come all 


of the songs of one of the biggest hits of 


the current season, Paint Your Wagon 


RCA Victor LOC1006), recorded by 
the original cast which includes James 
Barton, Olga San Juan, Tony 
Robert and Rufus Smith 
erick Alan Jay 
authors of Brigadoon, supplied the words 
and music for this story of the California 


Bavaar, 
Fred- 


Lerner, 


Penn 


Loewe and 


gold rush days, and some of their best 
songs are those which catch the color of 
the gaudy era, especially I’m On My 
Way, Whoop-Ti-Ay! and They Call 
The Wind Maria. This musical boasts 
the best singing chorus in recent Broad- 
way seasons, and they almost run off 
with all honors, on the record just as 


they do in the theatre 


James Barton, 


audible than in the 


po wHo recall the im- 


accompanist-soloist 


fortunately, is more 


theatre 


pressive appearances 
of pianist George Copeland, first with 
Lucrezia Bori 
Ieyte, will welcome his most recent col- 
lection of Spanish Piano Music (MGM 
Records, E87 Here again one notes at 
once the precision and depth of feeling 
inherent in all of Copeland’s playing 
Included in the 
Albeniz, Luga, Granados, Nin, 


and 


and, later, with Maggie 


collection is music by 
Infante, 
Mompou 


Especially noteworthy is 


Albeniz’ 
Here, 
and elsewhere, he has style, fire and dig- 


Copeland’s interpretation of 


Cordoba from Cantos de Espana 


nity, making this a meritorious compan- 
ion album to the earlier George Copeland 
Plays Debussy 

Mercurial and brilliant, Leonard Bern- 
stein has turned in a remarkably 
performance of Milhaud’s 
du Monde 
ML2203) which he has paired up with 
Aaron Copland’s El Salon Mexico. The 


Milhaud opus, composed in 1923, actu- 


taut 
La Creation 


Columbia Masterworks- 


aily antedates some of Gershwin’s more 
serious work and, as such, is interesting 
to the musically informed for its striking 
the balleti- 
that this 


score for 


ise of jazz idiom. Similarly 


inclined well recall 
Milhaud composition was the 
the Ballet Négre produced in Paris in 
1925 by the Swedish Ballet. With the 
Columbia Chamber Orchestra at his 


clarinetist 


cally may 


disposal, including Benny 
Goodman, Bernstein has produced pas- 


sages of primitive power contrasted by 


sequences of great serenity. Copland’s 
El Salon Mexico, played by the Colum- 
Bern- 


stein’s baton, catches the Mexican spirit 


bia Symphony 


Orchestra under 


the composer sought but lacks some of 


and 


Koussevitzky’s version 


the color shading so much a part 


of Serge 
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1901: Ethel Barrymore in 1924: Gertrude Lawrence 1930: The Lunts in “‘Eliz- 1933: Bob Hope in ‘‘Ro 1934: Imogene Coca in 


Capt. Jinks of the Horse in “'Charlot’s Revue.” abeth the Queen.”’ berta.”” ‘New Faces 
Marines,"" 


1935: Tallulah Bank 1935: Monrgomery Clift, 


head in ‘Rain.’ child player in “Jubilee 


BRAND-NEW 
EDITION 


Measures over A FOOT 

HIGH, Over 3500 pho 

ographs of famous plays pe 

nd players from 1900 B 1 5 

to lace including a . he na Sg Te 1936: Naz 
brand-new section on / . . 4 Hedda Gabler 
the 1951 Season. 


ree 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum. Regular Retail Price $7.50 1946: 


1 : Ingrid Bergman in 1951: Charles No! 
fn New Revised ig Including Plays of 1951 Joan of Lorraine. Billy Budd 


LL the magic of the theatre (from the year 1900 to 1951) has been captured and 
put into one magnificent volume! More than 3500 memorable photographs 
Fascinating descriptions of plays and players. See the theatre mature before your eyes 
See players grow from “bits” to starring roles. See the ‘‘greats"’—past and present—"on 
stage.” Famous scenes from hundreds of hits—“David Harum” to “The King and 1.’ 
You'll never tire of this book. You'll pore over it for hours. You'll treasure it for a 
lifetime. And this $7.50 book is yours, FREE, as a new member of The Fireside Theatre! 


1939: Paul Muni in “Key 1944: Frank Puy 
Largo.”’ “Harvey.” 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2, 
575 Maaison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


Please send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA 
TION the brand-new edition of A Pictorial 
History of The American Theatre together witr 
my first selection, and en me as a member of 
The Pireside Theatre. If I return both books withir 
10 days you will cance! my membership. If I keep 
Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: them, you will send me “Curtain Time” in advance 

of each new play selection and I will pay $1.89. plus 
shipping charges for my first selection. I wil! kee 

A Pictorial History of The American Theatre” as 
a FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 
ai the same low Club price from the twelve o 
more which you will offer as soon after they oper 
on Broadway as possible 





The Fireside Theatre brings you the FULI decide whether or not you want it You need 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, each in s only four sctions a year. The cost is 
a handsome! volume. During the past year mem or $i plu cents shipping charges-—less 
bers have received such plays as The King and I than the price o leony seat. The volumes are 
Darkne 4i Noon, A Tree Grows In Brooklyn b ti ly bound; and soon grow into an im 
The Moon is Blue and other outstanding hits pressive | be proud to own 
Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noe! Coward, Kath 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene by rine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude Lawrence, 
scene. Savor their full richness; re-read them art »hn Mason Brown, and orher theatre celet 
your leisure; discuss them with authority; build z commendec Fireside 
a handsome lifetime theatre library rful id ay sland Yo 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by br tht to thousands 
ritics and public. You receive them as soon No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
possible after opening nig to read, enjoy you e large $7.50 volume 


rican Theatre, together 


yrities 





(Please P 


discuss while everyone is still talking about cher i 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members your fir ction. If not delighted, return bot! 
receive a free subscription to ‘‘Currain Time books ir days and your membership wil! be 
an informative and entert: g@ play-review. Itc cancelled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-2 


describes each selection im advance—so you may 575 Madison Ave New York 22, N. Y 


Zone No 
Offer good only tn U.S. and Canada 
Higher in Canada—Address 105 Bond St 
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ijt . 
in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


Music by 
RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 

Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 

MARGARET LANDON 

with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF. DORETTA MORROW 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 


Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44th St. 
Eves. at 8:25. Mats Wed. & Sat. 2:25 






































Presented in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, WEST 44th ST. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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to JAY | cRNER FREDERICK LOEWE 
aces am by AGNES de MILLE 


wih OLGA SAN JUAN 

TONY BAVAAR — JAMES MIM OTLE 

R SM 

Scene 7 OL ‘ector FRAN 
Lighting Pegoy Clork ~s BEA LAWRENCE 

doggone 4 henge ne by — — 
Entire produc w. 449 
SERT Thee “ 

SAM S. SHUDERT Theos B47. 2,30 
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Evgs. 8:30 
































REAR REEEEEEEEER EEE 


“STILL THE BEST MUSICAL SHOW OF THE NEW 
SEASON!" —Morehouse, Wor-Tele & Sun 


ARTHUR LESSER presents 


‘af BERT LAHR 
DOLORES GRAY 




































































































Hilarious Musical Revue 
with ELLIOTT REID 


“A 4-ORCHID SHOW!” wincHet. 
Mark Hellinger Thea., B'way at Sist Mats. Wed. & Sat 


REE EEE 
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THE THEATRE 


Plays and Musicals 


Affairs of State Music Box, W. 45th 
Louis Verneuil’s hit comedy with June 
Havoc, Reginald Owen and Barbara 
O'Neill 


Bagels and Yox Holiday, Bway & 
47th. An American-Yiddish musical 


Call Me Madam -— Imperial, W. 45th 
Ethel Merman in Irving Berlin's musical 
Paul Lukas featured in the cast 


Fancy Meeting You Again Rovale, 
W. 45th. New George Kaufman-Leucen 
MacGrath comedy about a lady sculptor 
and reincarnation. Kaufman directs cast 


featuring Leueen MacGrath 


Gigi Fulton, W 38th Anita Loos 
dramatization of Gabrielle Colette's novel 
about the growing up of a 16 year old 
girl. Audrey Hepburn plays the part of 


Gigi 


Guys and Dolls 46th St. Theatre. Th 
Drama Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam 
Levene, Vivian Blaine, Robert Alda and 


Isabel Bigley as Runvon characters 


I Am a Camera Empire, 1430 B'wa 

John van Druten’s new play based or 
Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin Storie 
of newspaper people. Julie Harris as 
Sally Bowles 


Lo and Behold Booth, W. 45th. Johr 
Patrick's comedy about a wealth and 
well-known author. Theatre Guild pro 
duction includes Leo G. Carroll, Lee 
Grant and Jeffrey Lynn. Burgess Mere- 
dith, director; Stewart Chaney, set de 


signer 


Paint Your Wagon — Shubert, W. 44th 
Frederick Loewe and Alan Lerner’s new 
musical starring James Barton and fea 
turing Olga San Juan and Tony Bavaar 


De Mille’s dances 


Pal Joey Broadhurst, W. 44th. Re 
vival of Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara 
musical hit of 1940. Cast features Vivi 
enne Segal, Harold Lang, Helen Gal 
lagher and Patricia Northrup. Settings, 
Oliver Smith 


Point of No Return Alvin, W. 52nd 
Henry Fonda in Paul Osborn’s adapta 
tion of John Marquand’s novel about 

successful banker. H. C. Potter, director 
Jo Mielziner, settings Main Bocher, 


costumes 

Remains to be Seen Morosco, 45th W 
of Bway. The Howard-Lindsay-Russ 
Crouse mystery-comedy with Janis Paig 


and Jackie Cooper heading the cast 


ba a/ Hate 





Saint Joan — Century, 59th & 8th Ave. 
A Theatre Guild revival of Bernard 
Shaw's classic with Uta Hagen as Maid 
of Orleans. Margaret Webster directs 
South Pacific Majestic, 44th St. W. of 
Bway. The Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Pulitzer Prize Musical Play. Roger Rico 
and Martha Wright have leading roles 
Stalag 17 #8th St. Theatre, E. of 
Bway. Comedy hit about American air- 
men in a German prison camp. Jose 
Ferrer directs 

Ziegfeld, W 54th 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh and 


The Cleopatras 


Robert Helpmann in twin productions 
of Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra 
and Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra. Gil 


bert Miller, producer 


The Constant Wife National, W. 41st 
Katharine Cornell in revival of Somerset 
Maugham’s play. Guthrie McClintic di- 
rects cast including Brian Aherne and 
Grace George Settings by Donald 


Oecenslager 


The Fourposter Barrymore, 47th W 
of Bway. Jan de Hartog’s comedy about 
a married couple. Jose Ferrer directs the 
two character play with Jessica Tandy 


ind Hume Cronyn 


The King and I St. James, 44th W. of 
Bway \ Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical based on the book Anna and the 
King of Siam. Gertrude Lawrence and 


Yul Brynner in leading roles 


The Moon Is Blue —- Henry Miller, W 
43rd. Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook 
and Barry Nelson in F. Hugh Herbert's 


comedy 


The Number Biltmore, W. 47th, Dane 
Clark, Martha Scott, Anthony Ross and 
Jennie Goldstein in Arthur Carter's melo- 


drama about racing rackets 


The Shrike Cort, 48th E. of Bway 
Jose Ferrer and Richard Condon produc- 
tion of Joseph Kramm’s psychological 
study of a man who attempts suicide, 
and is forced into Bellevue by his wife 
Jose Ferrer and Judith Evelyn play the 


leading roles 


Top Banana — Winter Garden, B’way & 
50th. Phil Silvers stars in this new musi- 
cal about America’s number one tele- 


vision star 


Two on the Aisle Mark Hellinger, 
Bway at 5lst. A revue-musical with the 


me and only Bert Lahr and Dolores 
(sray 


New Plays in February 


A Month of Sundays — Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. Carly Wharton presents the 
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INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


B OTH zee ... WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


TO NEW MEMBERS 




















THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 2d 


All 37 Plays © Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


E VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote — every delightful comedy, 
~ stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo- 
patra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstacies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 

Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


AY, ILL YOU add these two volumes to 

your library—as membership gifts ssi ub is 
from the Classics Club? You are invited to ac PB vagy oe - 
join today . . . and to receive on approval blies 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


mes 


"hese books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literaty authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men 
and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


ie “classic” 
1. Fe 


thrilling 


is a living book that will never 
r sheer fascination it can rival the 
modern novel Have you ever 
how the truly great books have become 

? First because they are so readable. 

yuld not have lived unless they were 
re they would not have been read unless they 
interesting To be interesting they had to of 
be easy to understand. And those are the very 
q which characterize these selections: 
readability, interest, simplicity, 
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THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance and 
a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . about love, politics, books, business, friend- 
ship. and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so clearly, 
incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 
Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and 


Bacon— 
are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 


Sy 

| Walter J. Black, President NR I 

1} THE CLASSICS CLUB 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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“GREAT GOOD 


encacine” FUN" 
KATHARINE CORNELL 


KERR, H. TRIB. 
WATTS, POST 


rr 


BRIAN AHERNE GRACE GEORGES 


in SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S COMEDY 


ife 


“the (onstant 


sony EMERY 


Staged by 
GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
NATIONAL THEATRE W 41s1St. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 


“TOP BANANA IS A PEACH" 


WALTER WINCHELL 


“A Hearty, Cheerful, 
Funny Roughhouse.” 


“A VERY FUNNY SHOW” “ATKINSON 


@ fuse 


PAULA STONE ond MIKE SLOANE 


in A New Musical Comedy 


pGanana 


Fast and 
Kerr, H. Trib. 


PHIL SILVERS 


P’ & Music by JOHNNY MERCER 


WINTER GARDEN ® ewoy & sotn st. 


Evgs. of 8:30 . Motinees Wed. & Seat. 2:30 


lelond Hoyword presents 


Ethel Merman 
= 8 “Call MeMadam 


with PAUL LUKAS 
ae HEWITT and RUSSELL NYPE 
M I IRV BERLIN 


took by HOWARD ‘TiNDsay & RUSSEL CROUSE & 


Yirected by 


_ GEORGE ABBOTT 


iF 


y JEROME ROBBINS & 


IMPERIAL Thea 


259 W. 45th St.. N. Y. 19 
EVES. at 8:30 


Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:30 
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New Plays 


BILLY BUDD * FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
* A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT * THE 
LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING * THE LIVE 
WIRE * DETECTIVE STORY * LEGEND 
OF SARAH * THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
* DEATH OF A SALESMAN ° THE 
SMALL HOURS * THOR, WITH ANGELS 
* SOUTHERN EXPOSURE * BELL, BOOK 
AND CANDLE * MR. ROBERTS * SECOND 
THRESHOLD * RING AROUND THE MOON 
* ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP ° AN 
ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE * A STREETCAR 
WAMED DESIRE * TWILIGHT WALK. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6, W.Y. 


first week of February Bert Shevelove 
and Albert Selden’s musical comedy ver- 
sion of Victor Wolfson’s play Excursion 
Gene Lockhart and Nancy Walker share 
acting honors. Settings, Jo Mielziner. 
Dear Barbarians — Feb. 19. Gant Gaith- 
er’s production of Lexford Richard’s new 
romantic play, formerly titled O Perfect 
Love. Cast includes Betsy 
berg, remembered for her performance 
in Second Threshold, and Cloris Leach- 
man. 


von Fursten- 


Gertie — Jan. 30. 
Shumlin brings 
Enid Bagnold’s 
Broadway 
film 


Cast 


Producer-director, 
British 
latest 


Herman play- 


wright play to 
Glynis Johns, popular British 
makes Gertie 


Po!ly 


debut as 
Dekker, 


her 
Albert 
Rowles and others 


Star, 


includes 


Jane Jan. 29. The Theatre 
latest offering for Broadway 


Guild's 
audiences is 
S. N. Behrman’s comedy adapted from 
Somerset Maugham’s short story. Edna 
Best and Basil Rathbone head the tal- 
ented cast which includes Irene 


Mrs. Thing 
ANTA’s 
is Mary Chase's 
legendary Mrs 
her unique 


Browne 
ANTA, W 


second 


52nd. Feb. 12 
production this 
fantasy the 
Thing. Helen Hayes adds 
acting talent to the 
Brandon de Wilde, who won 
the Donaldson Award for his role in The 
Member of the Wedding 


season 


newest 


mother's 


role, while 


two years ago, 


plays the son 

Venus Observed 
Ave. Feb. 13. For < 
of 16 weeks, Christ 


will be 


59th & 8th 
1 engagement 
Fry's modern 
Lilli 


brilliant 


comedy 
Rex 


team, in 


with Palmer 
Harrison, the 
their 
daughter of the dishonest bailiff, 
cultured, aging Duke 
directs the Theatre 


Eileen Peel featured 


seen 
and acting 
roles of the 
and the 
Olivier 


production 


respec tive 


Laurence 


Guild 


London 
Deep Blue 
study of 


mutually 


Sea 


a man 


Terence Rattigan’s 


a woman who are 


and 


hostile and at 


the same time 
attracted to 


croft 


one another. Peggy Ash 


heads the which will 
February 14, 


come to London 


Lady Godiva 


comedy 


cast tour 


Brighton 


and thereafter 


Langner’s new 
Peter 
Joan Mille rT, 
Alexander Field, 
Julian d’Albie and 
in the 


Laurence 
which was produced by 
Cotes at the New Bolton 
Derreck de Marney, 
Stanley van Beers, 
Marcel Poncin are 


Much Ado 
Phoenix Theatre 
Benedict, 


trice 


cast 

Nothing At the 
with John Gielgud as 
Diana Wynyard as Bea- 
, with Gielgud directing 


Henry Sherek 
Sam Wanamaker present at the Lyceum 
on Feb. 11 Michael 
leading After its 


the play comes to the 


\oout 


and 


The Country Girl and 
Redgrave in the 
role Edinburgh tour, 
West End for an 
extensive ecngagement 
The Day's Mischief 


Lesley Storm's 


new play with Ian Hunter, Catherine 
Lacey, Walter Fitzgerald, Beatrix Leh- 
Muriel Pavlov and Nuna Davey. 
Drama's locale is an English manufac- 
turing town, and story concerns itself 
with an adolescent school girl's crush on 
her Latin master. 


The House on Shepherd Market 
Bridget Edward’s play which is set in 
Shepherd Market Mayfair, is one of three 
plays to be produced early next year by 
a new company called Music Art and 
Drama Ltd. The leader of the group is 
Robert D. Alexander, a businessman, 
who has had interests in the theatre for 
many years. 

Roberta — Soon to be seen in the prov- 
will come to West End around 
This is the Jerome Kern 
musical comedy. 

The Old Vic — Feb. 4, 11 
Night’s Dream; Feb. 
Gentlemen of Verona. 


mann, 


inces, 


February. 


A Midsum- 
18, 25: Two 


mer 


Paris 


Bacchus 
opened last month at the Marigny with 
Jean Louis Barrault, 


Jean Cocteau’s newest play 


and will undoubt- 
edly run through the winter. 

The the traditional 
home of laughter, has the 
for February: Der- 
Radio Cythere and a 
Caligarn 


Grand Guignol, 
chills 
repertory 
riere La Porte, 
horror play, Dr 
Noces de 
play 


and 
following 


Federico Garcia 
opened at the 


Elysees and is expected to run through 


Sang 
Lorca’s Champs 


the season 


Andre 
storming the 


Nina still 


French countryside with its 


Roussin’s play is 


famous leading lady, Elvire Popesco 


Off-Broadway 
Amherst College 
Feb.: This 
Michael, Drama 
Kenyon College 


Amherst, Mass. 3rd 
Was Red Two, by 
Dept. head of 


week of 


James 


Circle-in-the-Square 
N. Y. C. Jan. 


5 Sheridan 


square, 29-March: Lorca’s 


Yerma 
Civic 
28-29 


Players —- Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Sound of Hunting 
Library Theatre 
Community Center, E. 7\Ist, 
Feb. 13-17: Blithe Spirit; 
March: Lady in the Dark 
Little Theatre — Galveston, 
Romeo and Juliet 
College Theatre 
The Glass Menagerie 
Living Theatre 
18 Commerce St 


Feb 
Equity Hill 
na. @ 
Feb. 27- 


Le nox 


Galveston 
Feb 
lowa State 
Feb. 21-23 


Texas 


Iowa 
Cherry Lane Theatre, 
, N. Y. C. Feb. 3-16: 
Desire, and Alfred 
Ubu Roi 

430 Ave 
Stanley Richards’ 
Repertoire Little Theatre 
Ohio. Jan. 25-Feb. 2:' The 

Clare Boothe 


Pablo Picasso's farce, 
Jarry’s bawdy satire, 
Originals Only 
Feb 


of Americas 
Concerto 
Toledo, 


Women by 
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Ring Theatre — Univ. of Miami, Coral | 
Gables, Fla. Feb. 12-22: They Knew 
What They Wanted. 

Lawrence College Theatre — Appleton, 
Wis. Feb. 28- March 1: The House of 
Bernarda Alba. 

San Jose State College - 
Feb. 29-March 5: 
Nights of Wrath 
University of Minnesota Theatre — 
Minn. Feb. 8, 9, 11-17: Knickerbocker 
Holiday by Maxwell Anderson and Kurt 
Weill. 


San Jose, Cal. 
Armand Salacrou’s 


Children's Theatre 


YM-YWHA — Lexington Ave. & 92nd 
St., Feb. 10, 12, 22, 24: Greensleeves 
and the Magic Wish, by Marian Johnsen. 
Carnegie Recital Hall — Feb. 2, 9, 16: 
Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew; Feb. 17-24: Hans Mann Chil- 
dren’s Theatre; Feb. 22-23: Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm 

The Goodman Memorial Theatre — Art 
Institute of Chicago. Feb. 2, 3, 9, 10, 


16, 17, 23, 24: Hansel and Gretel. 


One-Man Show 


Town Hall — Feb. 1: Charles Laughton 
in Readings from Thomas Wolfe, Dick- 
ens, Shakespeare, Thurber, and the 
Bible 

Golden Theatre — Feb. 4-April: Emlyn 
Williams, after hitting the bull’s-eye in 
London with his readings from Dickens, 
does a repeat here 


MUSIC 


Philharmonic 
Re- 


Fe b 1 : 
Flagstad, 


Joan Braun, contralto 


Carnegie Hall 
Orch Kirsten 
cital Hall: 
Feb 2 NBC 
Recital Hall: 


soprano, 


Broadcast ; 
Brana Fredricks, soprano 
Feb. 3: N.Y. Philharmonic Orch 
Robert Shaw Chorale Feb. 4 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist Feb. 5 
Philadelphia Orch.; Recital Hall: Don- 
ild Blackey, Feb. 6: Monique 
de la Bruchollerie, pianist Feb 
N.Y Orch Feb. 8 
N.Y. Philharmonic Orch. ; John Creighton 
Murray, violinist; Recital Hall: Mar- 
garet Riderer, pianist Feb. 9 
National Orchestral Assn.; NBC 
phony Broadcast; Concert for 
War Relief Feb. 10: N.Y 
Orch.; Zinka Milanov, 
Feb. 11: Telephone Hour 
Feb. 12 
ist; Recital Hall: 


and Helen Elser, pianist 


Symphony 


tenor 


Philharmonic 


Sym- 
Greek 
Philhar- 
soprano 

Broad- 
Arnold Ejidus, violin- 
Ruth Willis, contralto 

. Feb. 13: 
Feb. 14: N.Y 
Feb. 15: N.Y 
Solomon, pianist; 
Art- 

Boston Symphony; 
N.Y 
Hall: 


recital, 


monic 


cast 


Boston Symphony 
Orch 

Philharmonic Orch.; 
Recital Hall: Concert 
ists . Feb. 16: 
NBC Symphony; 

Orch.; Recital 


Concertina 


Philharmonic 


of Young 


Philharmonic 
and 
and _ Boris 
N.Y. Phil- 


Accordion 
Serge 
Matusewitch Feb. 17: 
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enith +e MOST WANTED 


or} | Radio-Phonographs 


With the Exclusive Features 
America Wants Most in Radio and Record Playing 


Ask any Zenith owner! He'll proudly tell 
you about Cobra-Matic, the simplest way 
to play any size record at any speed. Ask 
any Zenith owner! He'll let you hear the 
finest tone in radio show you the greatest 
array of features ever assembled in a radio- 
phonograph. Only Zenith, backed by 33 
years in Radionics exclusively, could build 
a set with such quality, such performance 

a radio-phonograph the artist will ap- 
plaud! Ask any Zenith owner, and you'll 
want to see and hear the many fine models 
at your Zenith dealer's without delay 


New Zenith ‘Saratoga’ Table Model Radio-Phono- 
graph. With Cobra-Matic record player. New design 
Super-size 7 nch speaker gives dramatic tone qual 
ity—the finest you've ever heard in a table « 
tion. Modern Swirl walnut 


ymbina 
plastic cabinet 

Shown Above—New Zenith ‘Picardy’ Radio-Phono- 
graph Console. Many other superb Combinations and 


radios tor your selection 


“Cobra-Matic” 


SIMPLEST AUTOMATIC RECORD PLAYER 


Just two 


rex 


R.P 


come 
justs for perfect pitch, tempo and ton 
ity 0 


instrument or 


able 


EVER INVENTED 


simple controls. Plays 
Plays not only 3 i 
M., but any speed now here 
including the new 
or musical 
nt. Avail- 
only in Zenith Radio-Phonographs 


suit your OWN Cars 


voice accompanim 


ee 


Only Zenith has all these features 


Cobra -Matic® Record Player 
any size tecurd, an 


Plays 
speed 

Powerful New ‘‘Super-X'’ Chassis 
Finest performing in more than thirty 
years of Radionic progress ! 
Super -Sensitive FM. Scaric-free 
ference-free, with rich pure tone 
Long - Distance® AM. Brings 


weak stations sharp and clear 


n even 


Radiorgan® Tone Control. Offers 45 
different tonal combinations 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Iilinois 


Backed By Over 30 Years of ‘Know-How’ 


in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 





Theatre Arts Books 


~ 
Bn hs Badin Sachs te Mode e cine Me 
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The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
ation f Chekhovu’s 
Stanislavski's detailed 
drawings and in- 

truction $5.00 
Directed Drama 


B DAVID ¢ 


1 new transl 
play with 


fp juction notes 


PETHYBRIDGE 
ir nspired plan for a prime 


$2.00 


Shakespeare Memoriai Theatre-1948-50 

j photographs of 
the productions by Angus McBean 
outh cast and essays by Ivor 
Brown and Anthony Quayle. $4.50 


hoot drama program 


“i magnificen 


Musical Comedy in America 


BY CECIL SMITH. $5.00 


Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 


AND OTHERS $5.00 


An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Elizébeth Reynolds 
Hapgood introduction by John 
Gielgud $3.00 
Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Mrs. Hapgood; in- 
roduction by Joshua Logan. $3.50 
My Life in Art 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI! $3.75 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY $2.00 
The Craft of Comedy 
BY ATHENE SEYLER & STEPHEN 
HAGGARD $2.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw : 
4 Correspondence—I Illustrated 
\ Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY M‘ 
Stages of the World 
THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 
Introduction by Aline Bernstein 
112 $4.75 


$5.00 


CANDLESS $2? 50 


ene design plate 


NATIONAL THEATER CONFERENCE Books 
\ Guide to Theatre Reading 
BY PAUL MYERS AND ROY STALLINGS 
Paper $1.00. Cloth $2.50 
Are You Going to Build a Theatre ? 
BY GEORGE FREEDLEY & PAUL BAKER 
Pamphlet $ .50 
Organizing a Community Theatre 
EDITED BY SAMUEL SELDEN $1.00 
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? “av “uy ay “ “t- a = “yp? uu? Se Sd Sd a? 47% 


above checked books 
Check 


enclosed 


Please send the 
COD 
Mone 


Orde1 
Please send complete prospectus 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITy STATI 
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270 Maprson Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
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harmonic Orch.; Stewert Fastofsky, vio- 
linist; Robert Shaw Chorale Feb 
18: Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist 

Feb. 19: Philadelphia Orch . . Feb 
20: WNYC Music 
Giovanni Bagarotti, violinist Feb 
21: -N.Y. Philharmonic Orch 
Feb. 22 N.Y. Philharmonic 


Concert by 


American Festival 


Orch 
Training Insti 
tute Feb 23 NBC 
Broadcast N.Y Orch 
Recital Hall: International Music Lov- 
ers’ Guild Concert Feb. 24: N.Y 
Orch.; Festival of Jewish 

Recital Hall 
Vocal & Instrumental Concert, Victoria 
School of Musical Art Feb. 25 


Missionary 
Symphon 


Philharmonic 


Philharmonic 


Arts Concert Students 


National Orchestral Assn Feb. 26 


Recital Hall 
Roy Kelegian, pianist Feb. 2 


Robert Cassadesus, pianist 
Alberto Pascanu, pianist Feb. 28 
N.Y. Philharmonic Orch.; Recital Hall 
George Osmolorsky, violinist Feb 
29 N.Y Orch Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist; Recital Hall: Elinor 
Warren, soprano 


Philharmonic 


Town Hall Feb. 2 Nikita Magaloff, 
pianist; Leon Liebowitz, pianist Feb 
3: Erna Berger; New Friends of Music, 
Hungarian String Quartet; Lily Du 
mont, pianist Feb. 4: Alexande 
Feb. 5: William 
Gina Bach 
Feb. 7: Margaret 
Bonds, pianist Feb. 8: Stanley Need, 
Helen Schafmeister, 
Metropolitan Choir of the Rus 
sian Cathedral Church Feb. 10 
Maria Kurenko, soprano New 
of Music, 


Uninsky, pianist 
Dorn, pianist Feb. 6 


auer, planist 


pianist Feb. 9 


pianist 


Friends 
Pascal String Quartet, Robert 
Bloom, oboe Bernac, baritone, and 
Poulenc, pianist Feb. 11: Musicians 
Guild Feb. 12 Phyllis Curtin, 
soprano Feb. 13: Bach Aria Group 
Feb. 14: Cathalene Parker, mezz« 
Feb. 15: John Ranck, piar 
ist Feb. 16: Grace 
Marcel Dantes, 
Mezzo-soprano Feb. 17 


soprano 
Castagnetta, 
pianist 
Karine, 
Mary Bothwell, soprano New 
of Music, Quartet; Fred 
tone Feb 18 
Society, 


tenor; Lydia 


Friends 
Thomas, bari- 
Little Orchestra 
Thomas Scherman, Conductor, 
Fredell Lack, violinist, Madeline Fole 

cellist Feb. 19: Jerome Rappaport, 
Maurine Stuart, 
violinist Feb. 21: Griller String 
Quartet Feb. 23: Suzanne Bloch, 
Antique Instrument performer; Cappella 
Russian Male Choir Feb. 24: 
Souzay, baritone; New Friends of Music, 


pianist Feb. 20 


Gerard 


All Beethoven program. Eugene Istomin, 
pianist, Alexander Schneider, violinist 
Mary Feb 25 
Mannes-Gimpel-Silva trio Feb. 26 
Lincoln Newfield, bass . . . Feb. 27: Shir- 
cellist Feb. 29 Allen 


Rogers, pianist 

YM-YWHA, Lexington & 92nd St 
Feb. 3: 
Feb. 4 


Philharmonic 


Baron, contralto 


ley Trepel, 


Saidenberg Little Symphony 
Schneider Quartet . . . Feb 10 


Chamber Ensemble, Mi- 


tropoulos Conductor . . Feb 11 
Schneider Quartet . Feb. 12: Art 
Music Society, Beatrice 


tor, Skitch Henderson, pianist & guest 


Brown, conduc- 


conductor; Laszlo Varga, cello, Robert 


Bloom, oboe, Beatrice Brown, viola, 


Carolyn Voigt, viola. Admission free 
Feb. 13: New Music String Quartet 
Feb. 20: New Music String Quar 
tet Feb. 25: Budapest String Quar- 
tet, All Beethoven Program Feb 27 
New Music String Quartet 
Hunter College, Park Ave. & 69th St 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 16: Artur Rubinstein, pianist 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
St Feb. 24: Juilliard String Quartet, 
world premiéres of Quartets by Peter 
Mennin and Irving Fine, and first N.Y 
Number Two by 


Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist 


performance of Quartet 


Roger Sessions 


Cooper Union, Great Hall, 8th St. & 
tth Ave Feb. 1: Piano Recital, Lilian 
Kalli Feb. 15: Opera, Don Pas- 
quale, in English . . . Feb. 22: Charac- 
terizations in Folk Songs and Ballads, by 


Bernice Kamsler 


DANCE 
YM-YWHA, Lexington Ave. & 92nd 
St Feb. 3: Dudley-Maslow-Bales & 
Co., Dance Recital Feb. 16: Chore- 
ographer’s Night sponsored by the New 
York Ballet Club Feb. 17: Dance 
conducted by Walter Terry, 
Dance Critic N.Y. Herald Tribune, with 
Janet Collins; Betty Lind and Merle 
Marsicano, Dance Recital Feb. 18 
Judith Martin, Dance Recital 
Cooper Union, Great Hall, 8th St. & 
th Ave Feb. 8: Students of Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet School, directed b 
Antony Tudor 


Laboratory 


FILMS 


Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
11 W. 53rd St Feb. 4-10: Camille, 
directed by George Cukor, with Greta 
Garbo, Robert Taylor, and Lionel Barry- 
more Feb. 11-17: The Stars Look 
Down, Carol Reed, with 
Michacl Redgrave, Margaret Lockwood, 
and Emlyn Williams Feb. 18-24 
Le Jour Se Leve, Marcel 
with Jean Gabin Feb 
Mar. 2: The Joyless Street, directed by 
G. W. Pabst, with Asta Nielsen, Greta 


Garbo, and Einar Hansen 


directed by 


directed by 


Carne, 5. 


LECTURES 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
St Feb. 26: The Writer 
Painting, with Rice, 


novelist, 


Looks at 
Elmer dramatist, 
Kenneth 
moderator, Monroe Wheeler 
YM-YWHA, Lexington Ave. & 92nd 
St Feb. 2: Dylan Thomas, readings 
of own works . Feb. 14: 


Capote, readings from own works 


Glenway Wescott, 


Burke, poet 


Truman 


Feb. 28: Yeats Memorial Program, with 
critics, poets and actors 
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IT’S EASY WITH Z TO MAKE... 


COLLOID TREATED FABRIC 


© ARMOR © SCENERY © MASKS © TREES 
@ JEWELRY COSTUMES © PROPS © ROCKS 


“CELASTIC," the fantastic plastic, makes possible a revolutionary method. Outmodes 
paper mache, buckram and endless wiring. 


Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is unbreak- 
able and weatherproof too. 


DIP IT! DRAPE IT! SHAPE IT! CAST IT! 


So simple even a child can do it 
IT'S EASY .... HERE IS HOW! 
ad # meee 


Step { Completely cover Step 2 From roll of “Celas- Step 3 When object is com- Step 4 Here is “Celastic” 
object with patches of tin- tie” tear small swatches, pletely covered with “Ce- 
foil. A dab of “Celastic” dip into “Celastic” softener lastic” and thoroughly dry 
parting agent holds tinfoil then immediately apply slit the “Celastie” with 
in place. (tinfoil acts as a over tinfoil. (only one razor and remove the 
separator) layer is necessary) “Celastic” shell. 


head, removed from the 
model which was origi- 
nally covered with tinfoil. 
Finish by taping slit with 
strips of “Celastic.” 


Jewelry pictured 
made with “Ce- 
Armor pictured : lastie” die cuts 
made with two on plaque. Dip 
pieces of heavy die cuts into soft- 
weight “Celastic” ener then work 
(A) original piece design on wax- 
of French armor * paper. When dry 
(B) “Celastic” _ < remove from wax- 
shell. (C) “Ce- or paper and then 
shell. gilt or electro- 
plate. (Die cuts 
$3.50 per hundred 
sets of four grad- 
vuating sizes). 


lastic” 
painted. Working 
time 20 minutes 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED LITERATURE .. . PACKED IN 25 AND 50 YD. ROLLS. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS—U.S.A. AND CANADA 

B E- DISPLAY AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
+ 

en alters IMG. 125 WEST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 


*Trade mark of The Celastic Corp 
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M., n th 


off. A new plastic on the market 


dor S COT 


theatre 
outdistances any performers we've 
seen. It is able to create instantly 


the illusion of being whatever mate- 


rial you would like it to be. Celastic 


its name a Du Pont product 
certain to revolutionize the theatre 
industry. It can be made into coats 
of armor, picket fences, headdresses, 
elephants, 


drapes and complete 


stage backdrops with lakes and 
mountains thrown in 

The other day Miss Florence La- 
mont, who is a costume and scenik 
" 


designer, forgot her shyness and the 


portrait busts, huge fish, and six 
Toot bell she was working on, as sh« 
extolled the miraculous time-saver 
to be found in what looked, to our 
untutored gaze, like a roll of plain 
off-white drawing paper. “It only 
takes 20 minutes to dry.” she ex- 
claimed. But we could tell that 


proud as she was of its prompt 


Florence Lamont and Celastic 


service, she did not relish becoming 


a slave to the stuff, or anyway, at 


least not to every TV and theatre 


director’s whimsical brainstorm 
Miss Lamont often gets requests for 
five foot garden figures that must 
be finished in three days, or a rush 
a 10 foot 


job on mountain cliff 


which, when completed, can’t be re 
moved from the studio. There was 
a time when she worked with papier- 


Take her head of Jimmy 


Durante. “I just couldn’t get it to 


maché 
dry,” she says, “I put it in the oven 
and baked it as I would a cake. The 
nose didn’t fit so I had to cook it 
separate ly!” Fiorence Lamont no 
longer has to bake her props, which 
include the masks in Two on the 
Aisle and the beards in Aida at the 
Metropolitan. The modern bust in 
Buy Me Blue Ribbons meant to look 
like a double doughnut or Jay 


Robinson was one of her crea- 


tions 


Forecasts 


de Mille has joined the 


swelling ranks of non-literary folk 
who become authors. And, pronto, 
her autobiography, Dance to the 
Piper (Atlantic-Little, Brown 
Literary Guild selection for Febru- 
ary. Says Miss de Mille “For years 


I hid what I wrote. My book seemed 


is the 


to accumulate almost against my 
intention . Begun during my preg- 
nancy as a pastime, the notes were 
continued .. . on buses, subways, in 


dressing rooms, in drugstores, at 
times in the waiting room of the 
Children’s Hospital ” Note to moth- 
ers enceinte en route to the mater- 
nity ward: Drop your knitting, rush 
to the closet, and root out that old 
when you 


manuscript you wrote 


were six 


R., PoRTS that Benjamin Britten’ 


opera Billy Budd is a tremendous 
success abroad gives us a good feel- 
ing about having chosen it as this 
month’s play. Not that we needed 
reassurance that this is a drama 
worth reprinting. Many may already 
feel that Messrs. Coxe and Chap- 
man’s adaptation of Melville’s novel 
reads in some ways better than it 
acts, or at least than we saw it 
Still, nearly all 
of Broadway was rooting for Bill; 


played last season 


Budd. Co-producer Anthony Farrell 
poured money into it up to the eve 
of the Pulitzer prize announcement, 
convinced to the last that the pro- 
duction would get the award. Any- 
one seeking the inspiration for Mel- 
ville’s drumhead court trial on the 
HMS Indomitable need go no fur- 
S. Naval 
It appears that Melville’s 
cousin was the executive officer on 
board the 


ther than our own U 


archives 


American Naval brig 
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and side glances 


Somers. This was the vessel on 
which Midshipman Philip Spenser, 
son of the Secretary of War in 
Tyler’s cabinet, was tried and 
hanged for mutiny. 


Glynis Johns 


lynis Johns, star of Gertie, the 
new comedy by Enid Bagnold, is 
making her first American stage ap- 
pearance. Her face, however, should 
be familiar to American filmgoers. 
Her voice with its husky, Celtic lilt, 
has enchanted us in British films 
since before the war. In The In- 
vaders, an unforgettable screen play 
which had an all-star cast including 
Leslie Howard, Raymond Massey 
and Laurence Olivier, Miss Johns 
played a bit, the only female role, a 
little peasant girl. This was the part 
originally assigned to Elisabeth Berg- 
ner until she found it wasn’t big 
enough. Anyway, Miss Bergner’s de- 
cision to leave it alone, and skip over 
the Canadian border to Hollywood, 
gave us our first glimpse of Glynis 
Johns. She was sheer enchantment 
then — and now. 
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Mais Hayden, young ballerina 


of the New York City Ballet Com- 
pany, is our Cinderella of the sea- 
son. Once doing a twice daily at 
Radio City Music Hall, Miss Hay- 
den’s rise to feature roles in Mr. 
Balanchine’s company has been en- 
viable but well earned. Success when 
it comes is usually sudden and a 
little mystifying. But Miss Hayden, 
a modest girl, has got most of the 
stardust out of her eyes. She accepts 
her dance solo in Charlie Chaplin’s 
new film Limelight as the logical 
reward for hard work. Acclaimed 
for her performance in The Mirac- 
ulous Mandarin, she nevertheless 
longs to excel in classic roles. Asked 
how she felt about going to Europe 
with the Ballet Company this spring, 


Melissa Hayden 


Melissa came up with an anecdote 
about her last visit to London which 
confirms the fact that there are no 
“The last 
night we danced at Covent Garden, 


real balletomanes here 


the gallery took a collection and pre- 
sented everyone in the group with 
flowers. It’s something one just 
doesn’t expect,” exclaimed Melissa, 


“or ever hope to expt rience again , 


Helen Hayes and Brandon de Wilde 


M.. CHASE goes whimsical 


again in her new play, Mrs. Thing, 
starring Helen Hayes. Supporting 
her is nine-year-old Brandon de 
Wilde who nearly stole the show 
with his precocious antics in his first 
appearance, The Member of the 
Wedding. Mrs. Thing, ANTA’s sec- 
ond production in the series, is 
scheduled for February, and prom- 
ises to be that magical mixture of 
Chase-Hayes- Wilde 


A NEW “7:15 Curtain Club” has 
been proposed by Sylvia Siegler, 
president of the Show-of-the-Month 


Club. “Although the 7:15 curtain 





Forecasts and side glances 


is unknown here.”’ Miss Siegler says 
it is no novelty in Europe.” In 
London theatres it was installed as 

war-time emergency to meet the 
blackout, and the early curtain is 


West End 


houses. Introducing the custom her 


still observed by most 


might give a remarkable lift to box- 
office 
attend 


returns. Suburbanites could 


shows on weekday nights 


without risking tardiness at the 
office and the hazards of commut- 
ing. Actors and managers would be 
spared unnecessary confusion and 
doldrums by not having to watch 
the awful stampede that takes place 
around final curtain time when pa- 
trons run for the nearest exits, and 
there is no way of telling whether 
its a disgruntled 


critic, unhappy 


playgoer, or harrassed commuter 
making for the street. The Stage- 
hands Union may prove an obstacle 
as a question of increased pay is 
involved. Let’s hope they can thrash 


it out 


oe NTAL CHARMER Lilli 


Rexy” 


get together again in Christopher 


Palmer and “sexy Harrison 


Fry’s celebrated modern dress com- 


edy, Venus Observed. Rex Harrison 


Lilli Palmer and Rex Harrison 


14 


takes Over the leading role 


Olivier played in the London suc- 


cess, while Sir Laurence assumes 
directorial chores for the Theatr 
Guild production here. Opening th 
month, it is Fry in a _ mellowe1 
mood. His story this time is about 
an aging nobleman who seeks his 
son’s advice on choosing a wife and 


winds up as his son’s challenger 


I HE REAPPEARANCE of Ibsen's The 


Wild Duck at the City Center this 
season caused some of us to comb 
Wher 


were you on the evening of Mare 


through our old programs 


Lith, 1918, when Nazimova playe 
Hedvig in The Wild Duck at the 
Plymouth? The part of the teenager 
in the Max Faber adaptation pre 
sented for the City Center Dra 

Diana Lynn 


Festival portraye d by 


of the films, was once filled by 


actresses who have long since left 
behind 
Chandler and 


Broadway 
He le n 
Bette Davis 


I HE brains behind the scenes‘ of 


A Month of Sundays Albert Sel- 
den, composer, B. G. Shevelove, 
author-director, Carly Wharton, 


them lrag 


photogeni 


Albert Selden, Bert Shevelove, 
Lehman Engel, Carly Wharton 


producer, Lehman Engel, musical 
director. Adapted from Victor Wolf- 
son’s play Excursion of several sea- 
sons ago, the musical stars Nancy 
Walker and Gene Lockhart 


Betsy von Furstenberg 


a von Furstenberg, in between 
her in-and-out-again romance with 
Nicky Hilton, has taken time to play 
ingénues on Broadway. She now has 
a featured role in Lexford Richard’s 
romantic comedy, Dear Barbarians, 
which Gant Gaither brings to Broad- 
way this month. 
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Basil Rathbone, Edna Best and Cyril Ritchard 


2. N. BEHRMAN’s comedy, Jane, 
adapted from a story by W. Somer- 
set Maugham, was tried out in 
Westport this summer and garnered 
enthusiastic reviews. Jane is Edna 
Best, who gave a brilliant perform- 
ance last year as Lady Cecily in 
Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
ersion. She is supported by Basil 
Rathbone and Irene Browne. Miss 
Browne,. a favorite character actress 
on the London stage, played in the 
film, Cavalcade and portrayed the 
second wife opposite Cecil Parker 
in Blithe Spirit in the West End 
during the war. Cyril Ritchard, the 
director, has been seen in The Re- 
lapse on Broadway, and last directed 
Buy Me Blue Ribbons which Shu- 
bert’s Alley cruelly dubbed Buy Me 
Bad Notices! 


| SENSE BORN Mary Ellis 


has been chosen to head the Com- 
pany of next year’s thirty-three week 
Shakespearean Season opening at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in March. She 
has been away from these shores a 
long while, but we still recall her 
performances as a diva at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, her jailer’s daugh- 
ter in Edwin Justus Mayer’s Children 
of Darkness, and Kate in The Tam- 
ing oj the Shrew. Miss Ellis will 
play Volumina in Coriolanus at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 


eee in on the Aicher family 
and their Salzburg Marionettes just 
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after their first American concert 


tour set us speculating on some 


These dolls 


not only dance to Mozartian strains 


pretty grim prospects. 
yut include a dancer whom author- 
but lud 1 i th 

ities claim can do the “dying swan 
better than Pavlowa.” Can it be 
that human actors are fast becom- 
ing golems while puppets become 


Michael 


chanical actor will have to be reck- 


human? Mvyerberg’s me- 


oned with, too. But more about that 


later on 


| ae AcTRESS Margaret O’Brien 
received glowing reviews for her “‘in- 
candescent performance” in Clare 
Boothe’s Child of the Morning when 
it opened briefly in Boston. Some 
local critics compared her to Maude 
Adams and Helen Hayes, but Miss 
Boothe quickly closed the play for 
shows the 


actress and 


rewriting. The picture 


two principal ladies, 
writer, with co-producer John D 


MacArthur D. M 


John D. MacArthur, Clare Boothe 
and Margaret O’Brien 


“How do you know we'll even be in town on the second Friday in March of 1953?” 
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Mr. Spelvin 


criticizes 
the critics 


by George Spelvin 


“Take heed of criticks: They bite, 
like fish, at anything .. .""—Dekker 


ALWAYS believed critics are a necessary 

t of the theatre, but could never see hou 
if was if ] for them to be keeping tabs on every- 
bod) 1 000 ee ps tabs on them. So, I'd like 


to take a little corner here with this not-too-malicious 


intent 


I'wo men in, one man out this season in the list 
of the Hateful Eight the critics of the New York 
dailies. Outgoer is Robert Garland (Journal-Amer- 
ican), retired by ill health. Bob began reviewing in 
Baltimore in 1922. His departure leaves only one 
habitual wool-scarf wearer among first-nighters 
Lawrence Perry (North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance). The Garland ‘replacement is John McClain, 
glamour boy-about-town and one-time ship news 
reporter More ammunition here for critic-baiters. 
Ship news, indeed! The other new man is 


Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune The Trib, cau- 


tious, got him from Commonweal, named him 
“guest” critic for fall season, and finally made the 
job permanent in December. Kerr, a college drama 
torchbearer, from Catholic University, has been co- 
author of three Broadway flops—Count Me In, Sing 
Out, Sweet Land, The Song of Bernadette—and 
one revue hit, Touch and Go, which he and wife 
Jean did first at Catholic University. Kerr’s first 
assignment was a toughie—Christopher Fry’s A Sleep 
Of Prisoners at St. James’ Church. He wrote a 
notice almost as long as the play, very solemn. In 
the second assignment he cut loose somewhat, saying 
actor Jay Robinson of Buy Me Blue Ribbons was 
“suffering from delusions of adequacy.” Given time, 
this new reviewer will learn to write more tersely 
and give his humor better pointing-up. He does 
have humor, but now seems obsessed with analyzing 
directors’ and actors’ methods, apparently to con- 
found show people who claim critics don’t know 
from nothing 


Wituiam Hawkins is official aisleman for World- 
Telegram and The Sun, but Ward Morehouse looses 
his own opinions, often different, on Saturdays. In 
a magazine article on critics, Morehouse called his 
colleague “a master of no-opinion.”” Morehouse was 
always pitching for top rating in Variety box score 
when there was a box score. His specialty has al- 
ways been the interview, which invariably includes: 
“*I do not think, he continued, taking another sip 
of scotch lip is that Morehouse is not so 
eager for outside work as he once was, having in- 
herited some money Other lads of wealth are 
Hawkins (his old man is Scripps-Howard board 
chairman), Richard Watts Jr. (Post), Wolcott Gibbs 
New Yorker stockholder and George Jean 
Nathan (Theatre Arts 


from a family distillery 


is reported to have got his 

Critic-baiting by other 
men on the same paper is not unusual. Winchell 
may go against Robert Coleman Mirror Despite 
Gilbert Miller’s audience survey, which says Brooks 
Atkinson (Times) is the most influential critic, a 
Winchell plug is the most-sought—and Walter 
doesn’t even have to see a show to give one. He 
just reads the reviews, gives a consensus, and then 
the billboard ads on the N. Y. Central commuting 
line say, “A Hit—Winchell!” . John Chapman 
Daily News) is frequently opposed by News col- 
umnist Danton Walker two days later. . . Not much 
critic-baiting lately, though, from showfolk. Are 
they licked? Failure of Maxwell Anderson’s Bare foot 
in Athens brought no such references to the Jukes 
family, and misfits of the sports department as did 
his Truckline Cafe 


Goop Lines: “The play, Out West of Eighth, was 


all in English. But it continued on page 86 
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Brian Aherne 


for his high-comedy acting 


as the husband, opposite 
Katharine Cornell, in the 


current revival of Somerset 


Maugham’s comedy of man- 
ners, The Constant Wife 
['wenty-one years ago this 
month Mr. Aherne made 
his American debut as the 
dashing and romantic 
Browning to Miss Cornell’s 
Elizabeth. He remains to- 
day one of our few roman- 
tic leading men, and an 


actor of distinction 


ALFREDO VALENTE 





Offstage 


Twice a day, Judy Garland packed them into 
New York's Palace Theatre, and broke all 
two-a-day records since the house was built 

in 1913 — and twice a day she was seized with 


one of the worst afflictions known to man 


by Nathaniel Benchley 


. ee ARE MANY unpleasant sensations, including 
that of a horse standing on your foot, but at the 
moment I can think of none that can make the 
sufferer long for death quite so poignantly as stage 
fright 5 

Stage fright, sometimes known as mike fright or 
camera fright. may take different forms — the symp- 
toms may be acute illness, or galloping palsy, or slow 
strangulation but the end result is to make the 
subject wish that (a) he had never been born, (b 
he had chosen some other profession, and c he 
might be arrested on a murder charge, and therefore 
released from the ordeal confronting him. Compared 
to stage fright, a hang-over is a romp in the park; 
an operation without anaesthesia is a triple-feature 
laff movie ; a snake pit is an evening with Madame 
de Pormpadour. Considering the number of actors and 
actresses who are afflicted with stage fright, it’s a 
wonder the theatre has managed to do as well as 
it has. 

Which leads us directly, and without further pre- 
amble, to Judy Garland. Miss Garland opened, 
several months ago, at the Palace Theatre in New 
York, with an act that consists of about ten songs, 
and she was an immediate and an overwhelming 
success. But, not only did she suffer stage fright on 
her opening night — and there are few people who 
don’t have jitters of some sort before an opening 
but she continued to have it, before every perform- 
ance, in spite of the fact that she knew everything 
was going to be all right. It’s small wonder that she 


finally collapsed, and had to take a few days off to 
pull herself together. The only strange thing is that 
she survived at all 

Miss Garland’s vaudeville act is the result of a 
hasty conversation she had with her agent, about a 
year ago—-a conversation she forgot the minute it 
was over, and by the time she realized what she was 
in for, there was nothing to do about it. She was 
with a group of people in Hollywood, and her agent 
remarked that, in view of the fact that she hadn’t 
made a picture in five months, it might be a good 
idea if she got some work. She agreed with him, and 
went on with another conversation she was having, 
and her agent said he thought he could get her an 
engagement at the Palladium, in London. More or 
less over her shoulder, she said that would be fine, 
and that was all until the next day, when her agent 
called her and said, “It’s all set for the Palladium.” 

“What's all set for the Palladium?” she asked, only 
half sure which Palladium he was talking about. 
There is a Palladium Bowling Alley in Grant’s Pass, 
Wyoming. 

“You're all set for, the Palladium,” he repeated. 
“You'd better start working up an act.” 


A. THAT Was IT. Almost before she knew it, she 
was on a boat headed for England, but the enormity 
of what she was doing didn’t seep through until her 
opening date drew near. She kept telling herself that 
the contract would be cancelled, that the whole thing 
was just a joke, that something would come up to 
keep her from appearing. And then, suddenly, it was 
the day before her opening, the publicity campaign 
was in full flower, and she realized that her only 
escape would be to step in front of a truck. She 
seriously considered this, but then decided against it, 
and settled down to trying to assure herself that it 
couldn’t be as bad as she expected. They’re not going 
to shoot you, she told herself. They won’t stone you. 
The worst they can do is not applaud. Or what is 
the worst? What's the worst thing that could possibly 
happen? You could fall down — that would be pretty 
bad. Or you could pass out. Or forget the lyrics 
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None of those is world-shaking, though. They’ve all 
happened before. And who’s going to fall down? 
Let’s not be silly about this, girl. Bolstered by these 
comforting thoughts, she had five hours of pre- 
performance nausea. 

Then, cloaked in the merciful coma that settles in 
on such occasions, she went on. There was thunderous 
applause as she appeared, and she thought what are 
they applauding now for? How do they know it’s 
going to be good? Better save it for later, friends, 
until we see how this turns out. But she was good, 
and there was applause when she finished too, and 
in thankful recognition she did a deep curtsey, lost 
her balance, and went flat on her sacrum 


Now, although almost everybody has, as has been 
said, some kind of opening-night tremors, most of 
them get over it after the first performance and settle 
down into a more relaxed frame of mind. With Miss 
Garland, however, the nature of her act prevents this, 
and, since she is continually in the spotlight, she has 
no chance to ease off. Her feeling, when onstage, is 
one of loneliness ; she is isolated by the spotlight, and 
all she can see are the eyes of the audience, some of 
them looking through opera glasses. Instead of mak- 
ing her feel in a crowd, they make her feel all the 


more alone. This in spite of the fact that the audi- 
ences are invariably friendly; people often call en- 
couragement to her, and in Edinburgh, at her last 
performance, the entire audience joined hands and 
sang Auld Lang Syne. 

Those who saw her at the Palace probably noticed 
that Miss Garland takes off her shoes after she has 
sung two or three numbers and continues the initial 
part of her routine in her stockinged feet. This is 
because it is hard for her to sing in high heels; to 
deliver a song properly, she feels that she needs a 
good grip on the stage. She started taking off her 


shoes during her tour of England, and nobody seemed 


to mind, so she left the shoe-removal in as part of 


the act. If she had her way, she wouldn’t wear them 
even at the beginning 

For someone as sensitive to audience reaction as is 
Miss Garland, it was an ugly shock to hear what 
happened to her one time during the war, when she 
sang with, of all things, a group of Greek school 
boys. She had a solo of God Bless America, and when 
she had sung a few bars she heard one of the school- 
boys behind her whisper: “Lookit the way the veins 
stand out in her neck.” It caused a notable decrease 
in her volume during the rest of her song 


Judy Garland 








lam acamera 


I AM A CAMERA by John van Druten, based upon 
the Christopher Isherwood stories of Berlin in the 
thirties, opened at the Empire Theatre November 
28th, and has been playing to capacity audiences 
ever since. The play concentrates on the way of life 
of one Sally Bowles, as seen through the eyes of the 
camera, Reporter Isherwood. Two secondary char- 


acters, Natalia Landauer and Fritz Wendel 


are pre- 


Opening scene. 


CHRIS 


open, recording what I see. 


These 


té 


pher 


ne 


ving private 


I am a camera with its shutter 2 FRAULEIN 


by Chris 
opening en- 


the mood 


aloud 
the 


and set 


line 
Isherwood 


é jf nis 0 K-t 


the play. Chris 


are read 
-be 
ekes out a 


Enclish le 


living by 


He is down to one pupil and informs hi 
landlady, big-bosomed, affectionate Frau 
lein Schneider, that he'll have to take a her 


/ l lessons. cheaper room across the hall 


sented on a more dramatic level: caught up in the in- 
cipient Nazi rise and their own romance. By the end of 
the play they have partially resolved their conflict, 
whereas Sally 
the 


at the end has resolved nothing ; she is 
same bright Christmas tree ornament, and leaves 
the impression that that is what she will remain. As 
Sally, Julie Harris scores a personal triumph, acting 


with a brilliance that only first-rank actresses possess 


All 
want them. 


3 FRITZ women will have 


me 


And soon you make a great 
deal of money with your stories that you 
are always writing . . . 


Fritz, 


arrives 


an 
to 


impecunious German 


say he’s invited an 


if 


friend 


English 


girl, Sally Bowles, to stop by. On hearing 


Chris’ pupil, Natalia Landauer is 
pected, he decides to play up tc 
father is 


ment store 


her 
a wealthy Jewish 


owner 


é 


x 


depart 





4 


6 


SALLY well, I suppose in a way I 
. I mean ina 


. but one doesn’t like to be 


may be a bit of a tart 
nice way 


called that. 


an escaped refugee from a well- 
English family, at present a night 

ub singer, has two passions in life 
men and liquor; indulges in both indis 


She is 


hat Chris’ room ts vacant, for her land 


inately delighted to learn 


ady has asked her to move 


Three months later 


satty: You know, Natalia came to see 
me several times as though she were 
doing District Visiting, and I were a 


fallen woman or something. 


Fritz is getting nowhere with Natalia, so 
Chris advises him to try Sally’s idea 
Sally comes in with a pile of package 
hes bought with th§ help of a 
new admirer, Clive Mortimer, wealth) 


imerican 


7 


5 natauia: I thank you, 
between meals. 
Cast of Characters 


no. I do not <at 


Sally is on her best behavior when Na 


rmidable and 


amusin 


tiff German manner, arrive 


ese yrted oy Fritz 


et far with her 


S 


untlé 
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SALLY 


Oh Chris, I am a lousy picker. 
Always the duds who'll do me in. 


II. Week later 
After Fritz leaves, Sally confesses she i SALI 
oing to have a be the father is her your kind I don’t 


Klaus. A letter 


from him from England where he has 


ormer accompanist, to marry him. 
ressed Natalia 
the effect 


et rid of the baby, and with the land- made her fall in 


been for several weeks reveals he has no 


intention of returning. Sally decides to 


lady and Chris sees a doctor. is wary of marriage 


. . But I don’t really think he’s 


think you ought 


Sally for ad- 
new technique 


e with him, but 





ve: .. . When shall we take off? 
You won't need more than a weck, will 
you? You can rest on the train 
Clive bursts in on Sally and Chris, with 
of champagne and an offer t 


ake b f them around the 


a case 


worid, 


Photograph by BOB REYNOLOS—Erwin Assoc 


12 Three later 
NATALIA: And if we run into another of 
those street riots? 


rritz: I would still like to take you 


(home 


Fritz vistting CAris, runs 


who has been hurt in a Naz 
He begs to take her hom 


later they are married 


10 Five days later 
Fritz: I have lied and pretended. Even 
to Natalia I have lied. 


Fritz ts in despair; Natalia has rejected 
him, and he has a deep sense of guilt in 
never admitting he is Jewish. Chris 
ders why he doesn’t tell this to Natalia 
After Fritz has gone, Chris and Sally 
learn that Clive departed for the State 

Sally now insists she'll get a job, and 


won- 


lead a better life 


saLLy: I'd love to see my name in lights, 
but even if I had an opening tomorrow, 
if something exciting turned up, I'd go 


after it. I can’t help it. That’s me. 


Sally, rid of her mother who's gone back 
to England, is on her way to the Riviera 
with her le 


director 


Yugoslav movie 


{ct II]. Two days later 


SAI You know, Chris, I think per- 
haps we've outgrown each other, you 
and I, 

resolutions vanished like 


Sally's good 


Clive; she has returned to her old way 
of living. She leaves Chris, but ret 
quickly; her mother has come to 
under the impression Chris and she 


engaged 


curis: The camera has taken all its pic- 
tures, and now it is going away to de- 
velop them. 


Chris is 
England 


leaving Berlin, returning 





Dramatic Soundings 


The lost theatre— 


our unused drama 


by John Gassner 


PART II 


& LAST MONTH’S ISSUE, I indicated some of the 
ways in which the noble heritage of the theatre has 
been all but lost by the professional theatre in 
America, and what this loss has meant to the stage, 
especially in a period of impoverished playwriting. 
It was easy to establish the premise supported by 
an actual situation. Nor is it a situation greatly 
altered by an occasional and often financially un- 
rewarding revival or an occasional epiphany from 
England. We may be profoundly grateful for the 
two Cleopatra productions, but these only serve to 
remind us of lacunae in the American theatre. All 
honor, above all, to the producer Paul Gregory and 
the brilliant cast of Don Juan in Hell, and may their 
brows be e::alted as they glance into their mirrors. 
But their example has only exposed the ignominy, 
as well as folly, of producers who prefer seemingly 
marketable junk that proves unmarketable to seem- 
ingly unmarketable art that proves extraordinarily 
marketable. 


How the theatre’s heritage can be recovered and 
also augmented by recent and new American plays, 
available but ‘unproduced or long delayed, is, how- 
ever, a problem riddled with difficulties. I doubt 
that they can be solved so long as huge cities such 
as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles cannot maintain a single profes- 
sional repertory company year after year. 


The one certain way of making defeat permanent 
or the present situation unalterable is to accept it 
as inevitable. No flourish of the critics’ pen can, of 
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course, alter it, and any surefire practical proposals 
can be easily discredited by the critic’s critics: mostly 
the experienced practical men who have proved their 
astuteness, I take it, by losing the investment on 
play after play. Nevertheless, having wrung other 
people’s necks, it is only fair that I expose my own 
by making some suggestions in a spirit of inquiry 
and provocation. 

Suppose you were a producer who can raise the 
capital for a single $60,000 production, not to men- 
tion a $200,000 musical comedy investment. Couldn’t 
you pool your resources with one or more producers 
who can raise equal sums of money? Why should 
you fritter away all that money on an all or nothing 
proposition, on a single shot in the dark? Why not, 
instead, collect a good company and alternate two, 
three, four, or five productions of known quality, 
running some plays longer than others as the interest 
of the public warrants. 


QUESTION 1: Who will want to invest in plays 
having such short runs as to make a profit impossible 
and a loss certain? 


ANSWER: Anybody who has any business sense, 
if he is certain that the repertoire is not for a season 
but for three, five, or ten years. It is on a long-range 
basis that most sound corporation investments are 
made. And would any practical man, if he could 
help it, prefer to risk his money on the sale of a 
single commodity rather than on a steady stream 
of commodities? 


QUESTION 2: Can I lease a theatre on that basis? 


ANSWER: You could if you were in a position to 
make suitable guarantees, provided of course that 
the theatre owner learned from the experience of 
having only intermittently lighted buildings, and was 
brought to his senses by (Continued on page 70) 





I've been 


reading 


by Richard McLaughlin 


‘ 
N... ADAYS people write about the lit- 


erary salon with affectionate retrospection that makes 
us feel such an institution should be revived, if only 
to make this age of scientific impedimenta more 
bearable, and this is the effect Horace Wyndham’s 
Speranza (Philosophical Library, $4.50) had on me. 
Not only is it an engaging biography of Lady Wilde, 
mother of the famous Oscar, but a fond resuscitation 
of a way of life that has vanished. 


Lady Wilde, who was better known to the literary 


world of her day by the nom de guerre Speranza, 
may have been small fry alongside Mme. de Stael 
or Récamier; however, she did manage to cut a 
remarkable, even bizarre figure among Victorian 
women. Our own Mabel Dodge Luhan in the 
twenties could not have had a brighter array of 
luminaries at her soirees than Speranza did in the 
“red plush” eighties when one could find such lions 
as Browning, Ruskin, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Bret 
Harte, Yeats, and Shaw holding forth or raptly 
listening to their fabulous hostess in her Belgravia 


salon. 


People were quite right in believing that her son 
Oscar Wilde came by his talents naturally. In fact, 
it is hard to conceive how he could possibly have 
avoided a love for the muses, since both Speranza 
and his father had ‘numerous books to their credit, 
scholarly as well as extravagantly inventive. True, 
much of Speranza’s literary output would land in 
the wastebasket today, but she did show an appre- 
ciation for the arts above and beyond her own 
verbose and turgid versifying and pamphleteering. 
Her own writing could be called at best, I suppose, 
heroic. And it served its purpose in those early 
years in Dublin when she wrote for The Nation as 
a champion of the Irish Nationalist cause. One of 
her articles, Jacta Alea Est, actually led to the 
prosecution of The Nation’s editor, Gavan Duffy, 
and temporary suppression of the magazine. This 
celebrated tirade is reprinted in the book as an 
appendix. But to present-day, soberer critics it may 
appear a gushing, foolish outburst, an unfortunate 
blending of wild rhetoric and rodomontade. If pos- 
terity is to remember Lady Wilde, it will have to 
be for her gifts as a talker and social hostess and 
for having groomed her son Oscar to be the most 
brilliant epigrammatist of his times. 


“It was considered very intellectual,” remarked a 
New York columnist, “to frequent Lady Wilde’s 
Yeats wrote of her in 1889, “Lady Wilde 
still keeps up, in spite cf London’s emptiness, her 


crushes.” 


Saturday afternoon receptions, though the handful 
of callers contrasts mournfully with the roomful of 
clever people one meets there in the season. There 
is no better time, however, to hear her talk than 
now, when she is unburdened by weary guests, and 
London has few better talkers. When one listens 
to her and remembers that Sir William Wilde was 
in his day a famous raconteur, one finds it in no 
way wonderful that Oscar Wilde should be the most 
finished talker of our time.” 


The spectacle of Oscar “dutifully handing round 


the tea cups in his (continued on page 94 


Speranza, Lady Wilde, mother of the famous Oscar. 


HARRY FURNISS 
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Lou Schonceit has his own star system of billing on his bulletin board. 


For The King and I, personal friend, Constance Carpenter; for Paint Your Wagon, 
Olga O’Brien (married name of Olga San Juan); for South Pacific, M. MeCormick. 


The Foreman of 44th Street 


Tickets and comedy 
served over a broker's counter 


by Robert Sylvester 


A. NEW YORK is a collection of neigh- 


borhood villages and the theatrical part of Broadway 
is one of the smallest villages of all. If it has a main 
stem, it is the West 44th Street block between Broad- 
way and Eighth Avenue, and if it has a town squar« 
it must be the patch of sidewalk in front of Sardi’s 
restaurant and the vest-pocket store called, for some 
reason, Mackey’s Theatre Ticket Agency. Mackey’s 
to hilliard-bald 
Schonceit who is without any 
of 44th Street. 

Most ticket brokers consider they 


belongs a character named Lou 


doubt The Foreman 


have sufficient 
headaches just selling tickets and keeping clear of the 
Since 
he’s spread out much thinner than the other brokers 


unfriendly claws of the License Commissioner 


he has forty-one branches throughout America, 
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and has recently invaded Latin America with more 


fury than Cortez — Lou Schonceit ought to be kept 


busy enough handling his gross business of $1,500,000 
the 


a year. But no. He has to run a lot of other things, 


including a goodly part of show business. 

Lou has never, for instance, believed in the star 
system which prevails among legit producers, and 
for thirty-five years has refused to recognize same. 


He simply cannot agree, for instance, that there is 


sensible reason for Gertrv’te Lawrence to be 


starred in The King and I when an old friend of the 


any 


Mackey Agency named Constance Carpenter is in 
the same show. Therefore, the red-and-black listing 
of current shows in Mackey’s tells any and all cus- 
tomers that Miss Carpenter. is the star of King. Mr 
Schonceit carries his own system of deserved billing 
has no star, 
but a press agent Lou likes, The Foreman of 44th 


Street lists the show’s press agent as its star. This 


to rather weird extremes. When a show 


makes for some wondrous queries from matinee 
patrons who are naturally confused, but the agency 
boys refuse to recant. 


Schonceit is also a sturdy believer in the holy insti- 





tution of matrimony. When an actress or entertainer 
marries, she stops becoming a solo personality in 
Lou’s book of rules, and becomes somebody’s wife. 
Thus Nanette Fabray, the musical comedy star, is 
always billed at Mackey’s as Mrs. David Tebet. 
Schonceit is very stubbcrn on matrimonial matters. 
When Michael Sloane, the producer husband of 
Paula Stone, had a night to himself and wanted to 
buy one ticket to a girly show, The Foreman actually 
made him go home and get a note from Paula saying 
it was all right for Mike to have a good time alone. 

The “public” part of the Mackey Agency is about 
10 feet by 10 feet square but off the east wall there 
is also a Private Office. A very important and historic 
Private Office. It is somewhat smaller than an 
efficiency-apartment broom closet and contains one 
(1) safe which protrudes through the wall and into 
the agency, one (1) telephone, one (1) collapsible desk 
and one (but what a 1) calendar with lurid nude 
illustrations. In this private office some of the biggest 
deals in the history of show business have almost 
been made 


. en IS A STANDING RULE regarding the 
telephone. Anybody can use it — for incoming calls 
only. Most of our most prominent shoestring pro- 
ducers have done their hustling over this one-way 
phone. They religiously respect the one-way rule but 
once in a great while one of them will be carried 
away by enthusiasm and will start to dial a number. 
Whereupon Schonceit, who is deaf enough to wear 
a hearing aid outside his vest, descends upon them 
like the Armenian upon the fold. It is generally 
agreed that no hustler has ever been able to dial 
more than the first three call letters before appre- 
hension. One of them, a derby-hat type, once tried 
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to muffle the sound of his dialing by placing his derby 
over both hand and phone and then attempting to 
dial from memory. The Foreman caught him on the 
third twist, evicted the hustler and suspended him 
from “operating” in the office for thirty days. 


Seb RE RO with selling something 
more than 200,000 theatre tickets a year and bossing 
a crew of eleven clerks, The Foreman still finds time 
for all soris of theatrical deals. One of his deals, be 
it hurriedly admitted, brought him a nice big piece 
of a little show called Harvey, but not all of them 
have been so successful. He hasn't, for instance, had 
much luck as the partner of a lyric writer and side- 
walk poet known as The Major. The Major paid a 
call just the other day. “I’ve got a terrific new set of 
lyrics,” he admitted. “Better than Hammerstein. You 
can have your usual fifty per cent interest for the 
usual fifty cents.” 

There was also a prolific type playwright who was 
a sort of ward of The Foreman for several years. The 
playwright was always writing but nobody was ever 
buying and after a while the dramatist was pretty far 
in hock to The Foreman. The Foreman arranged a 
conference with a producer and left both in the 
private office. After a while the playwright stalked 
out and stood on the sidewalk. The producer emerged 
and spoke briefly to The Foreman. Shortly thereafter, 
the village square regulars were treated to the sight 
of The Foreman chasing the playwright down the 
street. The Foreman was pointing, but not firing, the 
agency revolver. It developed that the playwright 
had refused a $500 advance, claiming that it wasn’t 
enough for a man of his literary accomplishments. 

Now fifty-one years old, Schonceit has been in the 
theatre ticket business for thirty-five long, rough 
years. He started as a messenger boy for the late, 
fabled Joe LeBlang and, as usual with such indi- 
vidualists, wasn’t hired because he knew anything 
about tickets. He was hired because he could write 

write plain. LeBlang’s was having all sorts of 
trouble trying to decipher the scrawled names and 
addresses of clerks and helpers. Schonceit was given 
the standard employment test — he was told to write 
his name. “In those days,” The Foreman remembers 
proudly, “I wrote a beautiful, round hand.” 

The general concensus holds that of New York’s 
sixty odd ticket brokers, not more than seven today 
operate according to the New York State Law which 
currently limits them to a seventy-five cent charge 
on every ticket handled. Although advanced labor 


costs, telephone charges, rents (continued on page 74 


Lou's private office is no bigger than a broom closet. 
Here he confers with Renee Carroll, 
office manager and careful keeper of his books. 
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Poets as 


Performers: 


The Revival of Poetry-Reading 
by Henry Popkin 


T HE CURRENT REVIVAL of poetry-reading, 
at the same time that it has made new audiences 
for poetry, has turned the poets themselves into 
dramatic performers. 

Because most poetry is written to be read aloud, 
poets have always read in public but seldom attracted 
as much attention as in the last two or three years. 
Widely attended readings, sponsored in New York by 
the YM-YWHA, the New School, and the Museum 
of Modern Art, have featured T. S. Eliot, Robert 
Frost, Edith Sitwell, Dylan Thomas, E. E. Cum- 
mings, and Carl Sandburg. At the YM-YWHA, 
which pioneered in these undertakings, the audiences 
grew from small groups meeting in a lounge to 
standing-room crowds in Kaufmann Auditorium. 
Many of the poets have made guest appearances in 
other parts of the country. An album of readings by 
Edith Sitwell is distributed by Columbia Records, 
and the Library of Congress has put out recordings 
by other poets. The popular acceptance of all these 
activities has been surprising, especially since, so far 
as anyone can see, it involves’a minimum of snob- 
appeal: most people listen to poetry simply because 
they like to. 

The poetzy-readers do not perform in the way that 
ladies’ club lecturers do, by coyly displaying their 
personalities. The best of the performances by poets 
belong in a different category. They are better than 
the shows the lecturers put on just-as a performance 
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Robert Frost admits he is old-fashioned, plays a 
just-folks role like Will Rogers but bases it on a 
better script than Rogers ever had — his own poetry. 


in Hamlet is potentially better than a performance 
in Never Say Never (or any other of this season’s 
turkeys) ; the poets’ roles are better conceived and 
better written. And I think we can safely speak of a 
poet’s selected works as a dramatic role. Most poems 
by one author tend to express attitudes consistent 
with a single personality and reams of doctoral 
dissertations have been written to prove that such 
consistencies exist. 

Perhaps the best example of a poet who identifies 
himself completely with the attitudes and avowals of 
his poetry is Robert Frost. Equally in verse and in 
person he embodies the lonely, old-fashioned recluse 
who, on some rare occasions, comes down from the 
icy fastness of Vermont to chat with the city folk. 
In a recent appearance at the 92nd Street “Y,” he 
was the very well-disposed stranger but quite defi- 
nitely a stranger. He found the auditorium “homey,” 
discussed his personal idols (the heroes of the Prot- 
estant Revolution and the American Revolution) but 
admitted that such hero-worship was old-fashioned. 
He made jokes about his patriotism: “Some people 
say, “The more I love my country, the more I see its 
faults.’ The hell they do.” 

By itself, Frost’s just-folksi- (continued on page 74) 





James Barton 


A seasoned showman continues his 
two-a-day act in Paint Your Wagon 


by Richard Gehman 


l HE PROPRIETOR of a bar and grill at 2000 


Jericho Turnpike on Long Island is also a fine actor, 
hoofer, and singer. His name is James Barton. He 
is sixty-one years old, but no one in his right mind 
would attempt to start a fight in his place. The 
owner is handy with his fists. He is as profane a 
man as ever lived, and his temper is rough when 
aroused. He is hale, hearty and hell-raisingly ener- 
getic. During a rehearsal of Paint Your Wagon, he 
interjected a cartwheel into a tap routine. “My 
God.” said the director, Daniel Mann, “cut that out 

we don’t want to lose you.” Barton muttered a 
few choice oaths, but agreed to eliminate it. He 
did not bother to tell Mann that he had done a 
similar dance, replete with several cartwheels, in a 
movie he had made in Hollywood a few weeks before 

Paint Your Wagon, in which Barton scored a 
magnificent personal triumph, was written originally 
with him in mind. Alan Jay Lerner, who wrote the 
book, told him that he had seen him at fcurteen 
and had resolved, then and there, that some day he 
would write a show for him. In recent years Barton 
has played so many old prospectors, liars, and ne’er- 
do-wells, such as Jeeter Lester (Tobacco Road) and 
Kit Carson (The Time of Your Life), that many 
people tend to forget that he was originally a song- 
and-dance man. As Ben Rumson in Paint Your 
Wagon, he achieved an actor’s dream: star billing 

which, of course, was nothing new), and a chance 
to exhibit most of the facets of his talent. 

The talent has been in display about fifty-six 
years. Barton is one of the few people who claim 
to have been born in a trunk who actually was 
born in one. His father was playing with Primrose 
and West’s Minstrels in a Small Texas town when 
word came from Gloucester, New Jersey, that a son 


had been born. Barton was carried onstage at two, 
and began appearing with his mother and father at 
four. Many of his uncles and aunts were in the 
profession, and his grandfather owned a theatre 
“No kid ever had a better time,” Barton said recently 
“I can’t remember how old I was when they first 
began teaching me funny skits, dance steps, bits of 
He still is. He can 
recall virtually every routine and turn he ever 
learned; like Milton Berle, who also began in the 


songs. I was nuts about it.” 


theatre at a tender age, he can reel off the names 
of old acts as though he recently had completed a 
course in mnemonics. His language is studded with 
old show-business phrases; he finds it hard, today, 
to call Wolfe Kaufman, the press agent, anything 


but “the advance man.” 


F.... vaudeville, Barton went into a series 
of Tom shows, starting out as Topsy and eventually 
portraying virtually every role but that of Little Eva 
As a boy, he went with Jeanette Dupree’s Twentieth 
Century Maids, which, he says today, grounded him 
in the rudiments of comedy. Later he went into 
“Not the Minsky kind, the old burlesque,” 


he emphasizes 


burlesque 
and played the Columbia circuit 
with an act called The Garter Girls, in which he 
played a policeman. He was a headliner at the old 
Palace, and in two occasions the audience made them 
raise the asbestos curtain after it had been lowered 
at the conclusion of his act; the only other person 
for whom that honor was granted was Sarah 
Bernhardt 

Barton loves sports almost as much as he does 
the theatre. He once won a six-day bike race for 
actors, and in 1919, when he was in The Passing 
Show, he had a championship actors’ baseball team 
that included Charles Winninger (“Good pitcher,” 
Barton recalls), and his old friends Smith and Dale 
Today he manages a semi-professional outfit that 
plays clubs around Long Island. Next to sports, he 
loves pets best. In his house at New Hyde Park, he 


has twelve dogs (he raises (continued on page 76 
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DRAWING BY GARONER LEAVER 


James Barton as Ben Rumson, the prospector. 
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George Jean Nathan's 


monthly critical review 


Mr. Nathan 
goes to the play 


aa all those currently operating as play- 
wrights for the American stage probably not more 
than half a dozen can manipulate the English 
language with any appreciable skill. Any number of 
them can at times construct plays that seem to be 
satisfactory to most theatregoers, but few are able to 
write them to the satisfaction of those with more 
particular ears. They are gifted in the kind of 
dialogue that passes muster for “alive” dramatic 
writing, the kind that crackles like a telegraph wire 
and is as economical as if it were written for bargain 
basement sale, but they are paupers when it comes 
to anything more literate and anything that even 
moderately resembles literary expression. They are, 
in short, those who seem to believe that the spoken 
word and the written word are arbitrarily miles 
apart and as necessarily dissimilar and even 
antagonistic as cats and dogs 


It is, however, no new thing. It has always been 
so in American dramatic writing, which at that and 
with all its remaining deficiencies nevertheless indi- 
cates a considerable improvement over what ‘it was 
in the past. In that past, the appearance on the 
scene of even some such man as William Vaugfin 
Moody, a second-rate writer at best, was so startling 
a phenomenon that the overwhelmed critics of the 
period were: deceived into regarding him as a striking 
genius. The reaction, however, was not surprising, 
since to the left and right of him swarmed a horde 
of Broadhursts, Kleins, Walters and Thomases who, 
though more or less expert in the carpenter work of 
dramaturgy, wrote largely in the pulp language that 


served the stage of the time as vivid dramatic dia- 
logue. Now and again, true, a writer of more quality 
would make an appearance, but his aptitude for the 
drama was nil and as a consequence he only added 
to the popular theory that literature and drama were 
inevitably very remote cousins and ones scarcely on 
speaking terms. 


1 Am A Camera 


John van Druten again proves in his newest play, 
I Am A Camera, that he is not only the possessor of 
a literate pen but that he is at the same time one of 
the few such who is skilled in dramaturgy. His 
exhibit, adapted from the stories of Christopher 
Isherwood and drawing the picture of an amoral 
English girl in Berlin directly previous to the rise of 
Hitler, along with the ill-assorted people who touch 
her life, is one of the not many endorsable dramatic 
experiments in the last five years, and provides a 
whimsical criticism of those reviewers who have seen 
fit to derogate it because it departs from the very 
kind of playwriting they profess to deplore. Seeming 
throwbacks to champions of the old so-called well- 
made play, they have lodged against it all sorts of 
defects which in fact are its especial virtues: “incon- 
underdevelopment” and suchlike which 
are of its logical essence, and have made themselves 
a bit ridiculous. Only bad drama is perfectly con- 
clusive ; only drama that wrings dry the negligible is 
fully developed. Van Druten simply. records life in 
its constant flow and evanescence ; he leaves an arbi- 
trary final curtain to self-confident hacks. 

Julie Harris’ portrayal of Sally Bowles is a real 


2” 66 


clusiveness, 
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accomplishment, and the rest of the company, 
together with the author’s direction, is further 
contributive to an exceptional theatre evening. 


Gigi 

In at least one quarter in the case of the produc- 
tion of Gigi, the comedy which Anita Loos has 
adapted from Colette’s novel of the same name, 
everybody seems to be out of step but me. That 
quarter is the performance of Audrey Hepburn in 
the title role. To the critical colleagues, the young 
actress appears to be everything in every way that 
could be desired. But, though I appreciate that the 
direction of her by Raymond Rouleau is here and 
there to be blamed, it strikes me that she is far from 
being the paragon the aforesaid colleagues insist she 
is. The role which she plays is that of an innocent 
and unsophisticated girl of sixteen who rebels at the 
decision of her grandmother, mother and great-aunt, 
all cocottes and with the philosophy of cocottes, to 
have her follow their lucrative profession, and who 
demands marriage as the price of her favors. Over- 
looking the fact that Miss Hepburn, though only 
twenty-two, is in appearance a rather mature female 
of some five-feet-nine-or-more in height, and over- 
looking as well the direction which has propelled he: 
into such a jumping over furniture and such a 
breathless sprinting about the premises as would 
better suit a trained dog act —all apparently under 
the impression that human youth is indistinguishable 
from youth in the animal kingdom — there remains 
the girl’s personal acting qualifications. These leave 
me much in doubt. Her attempts to depict innocence 
and lack of sophistication are left mainly to her eyes, 
which she resolves into the conventional stage droop- 
ings and intent stares. When it comes to suggesting 
the qualities inwardly, she finds herself at a loss and 
resorts to so much calculated, outward mimicking of 
them that the picture is much less one of innocence 
than of a histrionic sucking of the thumb. In short. 
she acts innocence in accordance with the script’s 
demands, but she never for a moment is successful in 


suggesting it; and the consequent impression is of 
a card-sharper whose aces have caught in his sleeve 
elastic. 


The production, however, is otherwise an excellent 
one. Admirably set by Raymond Sovey and in the 
main skilfully acted and directed, the comedy with 
farcical overtones provides an acceptably entertaining 
occasion. Fault has been found by some of the critics 
with Miss Loos’ sketchy treatment of the Colette 
materials, but in my view it is this very sketchiness 
that makes the exhibit the pleasure it often is. Any 
belaboring and elaboration of the materials would 
cause them to drop with their own lack of weight 
and the technique of merely touching on them and 


lightly letting them go their way the technique 


FRED FEL 
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employed so satisfactorily in her day by Clare Kum- 
mer — is, I think, just right. The play takes a little 
too long to get into motion, but once it does it glides 
easily and gracefully over its theme, never emphasiz- 
ing, never pointing a finger, and always gently 
mocking what, were it to be even momentarily 
serious, would collapse like a spiral of damp tissue 
paper. 

It isn’t that things are all of a piece. We thus get 
an adroitly handled episode like that in which the 
girl’s worldly aunt, splendiferous in her wages of sin, 
instructs the hypothetical little one in the relative 
values of jewels, followed by a vaudeville bit in 
which a female household maid is staggered by the 
complexities of an unaccustomed telephone. And we 
are thus regaled with a choice scene, wherein the old 
grandmother, still spry enough when it comes to 
appraising male bait for her granddaughter, counsels 
the prospective victim, followed by a vaudeville 
drunk act which is in turn followed by, or rather 
preceded by, the vaudeville business of dropping a 
bag of eggs and a breaking of dishes. , Yet these 
are largely critical afterthoughts, since they do net 
seem too disturbing while the show is going on and 
do not even afterwards too materially diminish the 
recollection of an amiable evening. 

Among the players, Josephine Brown’s grand- 
mother, Doris Patston’s tipsy mother, Cathleen Nes- 
bitt’s aristocratic harlot-aunt, and Michael Evans’ 
young man-about-Paris provide the stuffs of par- 
ticular jollity 


Nina 


As to Nina, André Roussin’s amusing triangle 
comedy, what has been done to it by its importers 
shouldn’t happen to a dog. Not only has Samuel 
Taylor translated and adapted it out of most of its 
comical juices but its performance by a company 
headed by Gloria Swanson, (continued on page 72 


Leora Dana, who plays opposite Henry Fonda in 
Point of No Return, is shown in the opening scene 
of the play with Susan Harris and Keith Russell, 
her children, Evelyn and Bill 





Betty Hutton competes for the center ring as spectacularly 
as she can amid the many other spectacles in 
Cecil B. DeMille’s The Greatest Show on Earth. 


Too late for an 


by Arthur Knight 


I HERE ARE several new pictures around 


that might well be contenders for this year’s Acad- 
emy Award, to be announced next month, if it weren't 
for the rather unsatisfactory timing of the award 
itself. Under Academy rules, any picture is consid- 
ered once it has been shown publicly in Los Angeles 
by December of the award year. Many producers, 
alert to the advantages of an Oscar in their ads, open 
in Hollywood toward the end of the year for a 
one-shot, then hold off on national distribution for 
the length of time depending on 
whether they got an award or how long they think 
it will take the public to forget that they didn’t. At 
the moment of writing, John Huston’s The African 
Queen seems a strong contender 


several months 


but no prints 
have yet been screened in the East. On the other 


Oscar 


hand, such real Oscar material as MGM’s It’s a Big 
Country and The Wild North, or Cecil B. De Mille’s 
Greatest Show on Earth, now opening around the 
country, arrive too late for Academy voting this year 
Of the lot, I find Dore Schary’s Jt’s a Big Country 
the most impressive mainly because it tries some- 
thing new and just about brings it off. “This is a 
message picture,” the opening title states baldly, “and 
its message is Hooray for America!” With a brass 
band tootling away on “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
you might think that you were in for two hours of 
unremitting flag-waving. Not so. What follows is a 
series of cight episodes—some short stories, some 
simply scenes or sketches, one straight documen- 
tary all building an American anthology. Natu- 
rally, in a picture of this size there are eight 
writers, seven directors and a good dozen top stars 
not everything comes off equally well. Schary’s own 


sequence, about a young clergyman who tried to 
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preach to the President, seems particularly weak. 
The documentary section devoted to Negroes is 
superficial. But Ethel Barrymore as an old lady who 
wasn’t counted in the last census, Marjorie Main as 
the bitterly anti-Semitic mother of a boy who died in 
Korea, Fredric March as an old-country Italian who 
distrusts modern education methods, Gene Kelly 
as a young Greek-American who loves a Hungarian 
girl despite the age-old enmity between their parent 
nations, and especially Gary Cooper as a Texan 
modestly defending his native state — all these could 
hardly have been improved upon. It’s a big picture 
and a good one. 

Also big, and good and MGM is The Wild 
North, a he-man adventure film played against the 
snowy wastes of North Canada. It involves the same 
crew that made King Solomon's Mines Andrew 


Marton directing, Robert Surtees on camera, Stew- 


Ethel Barrymore complains to editor, George Murphy, 
that she was not counted in the national census, in one 
of the episodes of MGM's patriotic It’s a Big Country. 
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art Granger out in front. And they have again 
produced some rousing excitement. Granger is a 
French-Canadian trapper wanted for murder. Wen- 
dell Corey is the Royal Mountie sent to bring him 
in. Only, as it works out, it’s Granger who brings in 
the Royal Mountie. In Ansco Color, which gives a 
particularly faithful outdoor reproduction, the shots 
of snow-capped mountains, wintry woods, an ava- 
lanche of ice and a stirring sequence on the mis- 
named Peace River are in themselves worth the price 
of admission. High point of suspense is an attack by 


wild wolves, as shattering as a bad dream 


W .. WITH EVERYONE muscling into 


his special domain of the historical spectacle, Cecil 
B. De Mille in The Greatest Show on Earth ( Para- 
mount) has settled for simply the spectacular. Pro- 
duced with the cooperation of Ringling Brothers 

Barnum & Bailey 


dollars in free publicity it juggles half-a-dozen 


who gain thereby an easy million 


sub-plots against the gaudier doings under the big 
top. Whenever the stories get too much in the way 
of the spectacle, however, it’s always the stories that 
go. De Mille obviously felt a strong affection for the 
color of circus life and used plot material only so 
far as it was necessary to tie his picture together The 
how itself, staged by John Murray Anderson, fetch- 
ingly costumed by Miles White, is circus at its best: 
and De Mille has been judicious in deciding which 
parts of it to let us look at and when. There is all 
the movement and activity of a three-ring show, but 
never that frantic sensation that you might be missing 
something important at the other end of the tent 
Besides Betty Hutton, Cornel Wilde, Charlton Hes- 
ton, Dorothy Lamour and James Stewart, the cast 
includes most of the top acts in circus today. And 
Old Cecil B., still true to himself, climaxes it all with 


the most spectacular train wreck yet put on film 


T. S. Ehot’s Murder in the Cathedral (Classi 
Films) , adapted for the screen by the poet himself 


and with Eliot reading the part of the Fourth 


Tempter is a strange and disturbing film expe- 
rience. Actually, hardly a film at all. The lines 
stand from the original play virtually unchanged 
while the camera moves slowly, laboriously from face 
to face. For visual variety, it turns intermittently to 
religious statues, frescoes or to nature, a process 
which not only gives a sense of padding to the film, 
but which actually does pad it. Eliot’s play runs well 
under two hours in the theatre; on the screen it’s 
expanded to two hours and twenty minutes and 


suffers in direct proportion (continued on page 90 


\ women’s chorus chants the poetic lines of T. S. Eliot 


in his own adaptation of Murder in the Cathedral 





eo time 


is 


panel 


time 


Quiz shows are to TV what 
blue serge suits are to bank 
clerks — indispensable 


by Harriet Van Horne 





ELEVISION right now is offering some 

eighty hours a week of programming 

on each of the six major stations in the 
New York area. Of this time, twenty-five half hours 
are devoted to panel shows. At least half this number 
are seen in other parts of the country, either on the 
cable or, weeks later, by kinescope. Local stations 
across the land supplement this passel of panel shows 
with more panel shows of their own devising. 

No matter where you look, there’s a master of 
ceremonies and four heads rising above a table. 
That, plus an idea, or “gimmick” as they say in 
Toots Shor’s, is all you need for a show. Scenery, 
music, costumes, props, lighting effects and stage 
business are all dispensed with. No wonder that the 
panel show is to video what the blue serge suit is to 
a bank clerk — indispensable. 

Audiences and time-buyers like panel shows, too. 
Dollar for point, the sponsor always gets his money’s 
worth. When you’ve got a show on the air costing 
a mere $2500 a week, you don’t go around saying, 
“How marvelous, we've ‘got a rating of four!” You 
just mention the price of the package and add, “And 
on that lousy little budget we’re reaching 350,000 
people a week!” 

Reason for the audience’s enjoyment of panel 


shows is simple. A panel can be accommodated in 
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the living room. If it’s a game they’re playing, such as Twenty Questions, the home 
folks can play right along with them. If the panel discusses world affairs, Dad and 
Uncle Charlie can chip in their two cents’ worth. If it passes on the quality of 
amateur song-writers’ efforts or the merits of a tap dancer, the whole family can 
join in the comments. It’s nice to know that at a certain moment on Sunday night 
the Goldfarb family up in the Bronx is viewing the same entertainment George 
Kaufman is viewing and passing judgment upon it, just like the pro’s on This Is 
Show Business. 

Though lady panelists dress as if they were going to the Horse Show Ball the 
mood of these shows is relaxed and intimate. 

The origin of the word “panel” provides a fitting commentary on the lady 
gamesters. The word comes from the late Latin panellum, the diminutive of pannus 
or cloth. And a diminutive bit of cloth is precisely what panelists, female, wear. 
At least, it’s diminutive from the waist up, the only part of the lady’s anatomy that’s 
visible. She can have librarian hips or two wooden legs and it’s all right. So it is 
that panel shows are quite a boon to the ladies whose figures have sagged but whose 
faces remain photogenic. 

The panel shows with the highest ratings are those featuring the girls in their 
low-necked dresses. What’s My Line? has Arlene Francis and Dorothy Kilgallen. 
Leave It to the Girls has Eloise McElhone, Maggi McNellis, Florence Pritchett as 
regulars, plus two visitors each week. This Is Show Business has one Beautiful Doll 
seated between two lovable but fairly grizzly bears, George Kaufman and Sam 
Levenson. Said doll is always a famous lady, such as Faye Emerson, Constance 
Bennett, Arlene Francis, Veronica Lake or Diana Lynn. 

There are panel shows for all mentalities, down to the feeblest. For children 


there’s Juvenile Jury, made up entirely of kids under 12. Sitting in solemn conclave, 


they give serious consideration to such moppet problems (continued on page 80 
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ORAWING BY FRED CHANCE 





Jean Erdman and company were seen 
in The Fair Eccentric, or The Tem- 
porary Belle of Hangtown with music 
by Erik Satie, a composer who has 


done several dances recently. 


Some modern-dance companies 


seen this season in the 


smaller dance theatres off Broadway 


Modern dance groups are seen 
most frequently at the “Y,” the 
Kaufmann Auditorium at the 
YM-YWHA on Lexington Ave- 
nue at 92nd Street. Others in- 
clude the Hunter College Play- 
house. the ( ntral High School 
of Needle Trades, the Museum of 
Natural History, and the Plavy- 
house of the Henry Street 
Settlement 


Natanya Neumann and assisting dane 
ers in Ardent Prelude, an abstract 
group dance to music of De Falla 
Miss Neumann's group is made up of 
graduates of New York's new High 


School of Performing Arts 


Pearl Primus uses a singer and drum 
mer with her company of dancers 
Most of her recent work holds close 
to primitive ritual which she investi 
gated on a recent trip to Africa. She 
divides her time between night clubs 
and off-Broadway theatre perform 


> photegraph by MYRON TANENBAUM 
f photograph by IRENE STRAUSS 





Making of an institution 


New dence group plays a special role 


in the modern-dance scene 


by Beatrice Gottlieb 


N... YORK’S NEW DANCE GROUP is a 


school, a performing company, and a_ professional 
organization that has been in existence for twenty 
years. Unlike other companies and schools in the 
modern-dance field, it is not the projection of a single 
major artist, so that in surveying the entire field one 
might forget to take it into account. This would be 
a great mistake 

In its own way, New Dance Group has contributed 
as much to modern dance as the holy trinity of 
founders Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, and the 
Doris Humphrey-Charles Weidman collaboration. It 
has brought a direct American style of theatre danc- 
ing to a wide-spread audience both in New York 
and all over the country, and trained a generation 


of more-than-competent young professionals. 


Founded in a blaze of depression-born idealism, 
New Dance Group began as a protest against a grow- 
ing abstractionism in such pioneers as Holm and 
Graham. Artists respond to disaster by meeting it 
head on or by seeking refuge in their special worlds 
of creation. Whatever their present reaction to dis- 
aster, New Dance Group chose in the beginning to 
meet it head on by making dances about bread lines, 
strikes, and racial discrimination. None of these early 
dances has survived, and I imagine that today they 
might embarrass their composers and get some unin- 
tended laughs. But the early idealism left an im- 
portant legacy. 

It was valuable that a sizeable number of dancers 
dedicated themselves to the idea of communicability 
and availability, even if their creative talents were not 
as big as those of the artists who were moving toward 
abstraction. Dance can so easily be an unreal, remote 
form of theatre that it is salutary for some dancing 
feet to come into solid contact with the real ground. 


As a school, New Dance Group specialized from 
the beginning in giving a lot for a little. Anyone, 
talented or not, was invited to study, and classes used 
to be ten cents each! Today prices are somewhat 
higher, but the three large studios on East 59th 
Street are filled with students sampling a varied 


offering. There is hardly a (continued on page 82 


Sweet Betsy from Pike is 
one of the best received 
sections from Folksay. 
Sophie Maslow, 

the choreographer, 

dances with William Bales. 





A blueprint 
for TV design 


by Sam Leve 


Imaginative lighting is the key 


to more effective television settings 


T ELEVISION has been accused of being top- 
heavy on several counts: its overabundance of who- 
dunits, its preponderance of quiz shows, its excessive 
camera switching. To all this, I add television set 
designing. By patterning itself on theatre methods, it 
is needlessly top-heavy, lacking scope and imagination. 

In the theatre, durability in set designing is an 
important factor because of the out-of-town tryouts 


and the hoped-for Broadway run. Television is a 
one-night stand ; the premiére of a play is usually its 
finale. In the theatre the conventional open fourth 
wall between actors and audience is a necessity. No 
such restriction exists in television. There the camera 
can and should be free to roam, giving the viewer 
shots from above, side, back, below and front 

As television is an electronic medium, the emphasis 
in designing should be through the use of proper and 
imaginative lighting. In fact, settings and props 
should serve lights. Consider the present absurdity of 
designing a movie set for the digest of a stage play 
to be done on television; hauling the set into the 
studio a couple of days before air time, and then 
calling in an engineer to spend several hours finding 
a workable scheme to light the scenery. This is plac- 
ing the cart before the horse with a vengeance. 

By using cycloramas instead of flats, greater flexi- 
bility of camera movement is assured, with the possi- 
bility of shooting at an angle of 360°. The cycloramas 
can be made of muslin and dyed a medium gray 
When directly and intensely lighted, the effect is that 
of a white background or daylight sky; when the 
direct light is taken off, the result is black, with the 
added advantage of no halo. Cycs are made taut by 
pipes which follow the line or track overhead, tied 
at the bottom with grommets and tie lines. 

Props in motivated relation to ‘the cyc, suspended 


on wires or placed in front (tontinued on page 84) 


Sam Leve has designed theatre sets since 1938; TV sets for 
past 3 years; latest, the Fred Waring Shou 


TV Rehearsal: Cyclorama “wall” has six feet space between it and prop-wall; this allows 


for great camera flexibility. Here Mr. Leve is shown center back, front of “eye.” 





by Doug Anderson 


[. Guys and Dolls is still running in 1962, as now 
seems likely, Stubby Kaye will undoubtedly be in the 
cast. The rotund comic likes the show, likes his Nicely- 
Nicely Johnson role, and likes “legit” in general. An 
ex-vaudeville and night club performer, Stubby says, 
“This eight-a-week routine is wonderful. A different 
audience every night, no heckling drunks, and no 
living out of a trunk.” 

“An Armistice baby,” as he puts it, Stubby was 
born in Manhattan on November 11, 1918. His first 
brush with show business was in a varsity show at 
DeWitt Clinton High. Then, in 1938, he won first 
place in a Major Bowes amateur show and toured 
across the country with one of the Major’s ubiquitous 
units. His act? “I did impersonations. You know, 
Lionel Barrymore, Hugh Herbert, Parkyakakas, and 
Fats Waller.” 

Within a few years Stubby had expanded his act 
to “eighteen shocking minutes of impersonations, 
parodies, and novelty songs.” Billed as “An Extra 
Padded Attraction” he was appearing in theatres and 
night clubs throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. In June, 1941, he began the first of numerous 
USO tours which carried him to far-flung army out- 
posts in Greenland, Iceland, North Africa, and Sicily. 
During one of these tours he did a show with Bob 
Hope at the Odeon Theatre in London. One of his 
numbers was — appropriately enough, considering his 
260 pounds — Mr. Five By Five. Between USO treks, 
Stubby appeared at the Glass Hat, played the Palace, 
trod the Borscht Circuit, and filled theatre dates in 
such remote hamlets as Elmira, Pottsville, and Read- 
ing. “It was murder, but great schooling.” 

When did he and Mr. Nicely-Nicely meet? “Well, 
a year ago last June somebody said they wanted a 
fat guy who could sing, for Guys and Dolls. I hadn't 
read Runyon but I knew about this Nicely guy and 
his rep for eating. When I went to try out for the 
part they said, ‘Let’s see you belt out a song.’ So I 
belted. Lots of rhythm, lots of noise. About ten days 
later they sent me a note saying the role was mine. 
I read it about twenty times to be sure they weren’t 
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kidding!” Since the show opened fifteen months ago 
Stubby has had to eat a sandwich during every per- 
formance. No hardship, this, as “eating is my favorite 
hobby. I love good food and lots of it.” 

Stubby remains more or less impervious to the 
gambling theme of Guys and Dolls. “Except for a 
little wild nickel poker I don’t indulge. No horses for 
me. I’m crazy about baseball, never could play 
though because of my weight. During the series I 
took some of the musicians over the hurdles betting 
on the Yankees.” 


A frequent guester on television and at banquets, 
Stubby finds that the aura of Guys and Dolls stands 
him in good stead. “The jokes that never used to 
get snickers, now get yaks. I guess it’s the same old 
story — everybody loves a winner.” 
































About people — seen and heard 


in Manhattan's supper clubs 


by Igor Cassini 


N... rHat the 1952 winter season has 


but a month or two left to go, we can single out 
some highlights and be fairly sure they will not be 
eclipsed 

England’s greatest acting couple, Sir Laurence 
Olivier and his wife, Vivien Leigh, returned to New 
York after a lengthy absence, and the premieré of 
the two Cleopatras was the biggest opening New 
York has seen in years. All the luminaries of so- 
ciety, stage, screen and t levision were on hand 


The Ziegfeld Theatre, one of the largest, had been 


sold out since October; and more than one million 








Hildegarde who made Milwaukee famous 
returned to New York after a three-year cross- 
country tour, and nightly carries on in her 
inimitable way in the Cotillion Room of the 
Hotel Pierre. 


The city 


Harry Belafonte has won rave reviews for his folk 
singing at the Village Vanguard with a repertoire 
that includes Scotch, French. Hebrew, South 

African, Afro-Brazilian and North 









American tunes. 








dollars had been received in advance: ticket sales. 

The great theatrical-social event had its counter- 
part in two great charity fetes—the Debutante Cotil- 
lion and Christmas Ball for the benefit of the New 
York Infirmary at the Waldorf-Astoria, and in the 
same Grand Ball Room, the Knickerbocker Ball 
which was perhaps the most colossal charity affair 
that New York had witnessed in years. More than 





1200 people paid $35 (for ringside seats) and $25 





to attend and watch the pageant, representing the 
history of the dance and titled The Light Fantastic. 











In a series of magnificent tableaux staged and 
directed by Stewart Chaney of Broadway fame. 














society had a chance to applaud such stars as 











Tyrone Power and his lovely wife Linda Christian, 


Ezio Pinza, Gloria Swanson, Jarmila Novotna, Mary 










Audrey Hepburn of Gigi fame, pictured at the 
El Moro co with her fian e, James Hanson, of London. 























after dark 


Sinclair, Dolores Gray, Tilly Losch, Ann Sothern, 
Maggi McNellis, Jane Pickens, Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney, Mrs. William C. Gaynor, Dorothy 
Clark Norman, Mrs. Anthony Bliss, Miss Charlene 
Wrightsman and Princess Caraciolo. 

Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, honorary chairman of 
the event, attended the affair with officers of her 
husband’s staff and their wives. In the brilliant 
audience were the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
Marlene Dietrich, Denise Darcel, the fabulously 
bejeweled Mrs. James Donahue, and the three 
glamorous Gabor sisters, Eva, Zsa-Zsa and Magda 

and we can hardly forget their mother, Jolie. 

December and January were full of other social 
events, and among these especially worth remem- 
bering were the “coming out’ parties of Venitia 
Arlen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Arlen, 
and of Jean Stein, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jules 
Stein, the night after Christmas at the St. Regis 
Roof. For this occasion Papa Stein, head of the Music 
Corporation of America, had five orchestras play. 


Actress Margaret Phillips, Producer Vinton Freedley, 
and Theatre Guild-on-the-Air Director, 
Homer Fickett glimpsed at the Hotel Plaza. 


Faces and places: The Charles Morrisons of Mo- 
cambo fame spent a month in New York having a 
gay whirl which included their nightly ritual of 
turning up at El] Morocco and Gogi’s Larue 
Charles Cushing, New York society’s Beau Brummell, 
with his lady of the moment, Ethel Merman, at the 
St. Regis’ Maisonette. . . The Marquess of Milford- 
Haven flirting with his Marchioness at the Little 
Club. . . Anita Colby and Jerry Gordon holding 
hands at the Plaza’s Persian Room David Selz- 
nick and his Jennifer Jones stopping the show mo- 
mentarily at Henri Soule’s Pavillon. Kanarek, 
the famous Polish painter, dining alone at the 
Chateau Richelieu Winthrop Rockefeller, the 
American Prince Charming, who is now sporting a 
tl:ick brown moustache, hosting a group of generals 
at the Copacabana. Incidentally, his dating of 
Ginger Rogers is the talk of New York. 

Mrs. Gary Cooper and Howell van Gerbig a 
twosome at the Colony . Eden and Ray Kelly 
gave a spectacular Hawaiian luau at their Park 
Avenue apartment. White orchids were among the 
greens and floating gardenias in the punch. Hawaiian 
girls from the island, led by Miss Honolulu, did 
hulus. . . A fascinating twosome at Monte Proser’s 
La Vie en Rose was Foudad Arsan, Egyptian repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, and pretty Mary 
Abbot Estabrook, socialite daughter of one of Stand- 
ard Oil’s top executives 

Gloria Balaban, niece of the president of Para- 
mount Pictures, and the estranged wife of Bob 
Kenny, the jeweler, had an unglamorous falling out 
with her current flame, auto magnate Wesley Cort, 
at the Hapsburg House. It ended abruptly when 
Wesley jumped up and rushed out to the airport 
and a Florida-bound plane . While Dan Topping 
was making no secret of his yen for glamor girl 
Alice Lawson, his wife, the former Kay Sutton. 
wasn’t letting any grass grow under her high heels. 
A well-known-man-about-town has been giving her 
heaps of consolation. In the meantime, Topping 


went down to Palm Beach (Continued on page 89) 


Mr. and Mrs. Irving Berlin, seen at the Stork Club 
in one of their infrequent nightclub appearances. 
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Grassroot orchestras 


Community music-makers bring the 


world's best symphonies to millions 


f HE ORCHESTRA is the spine of American 


music. There have been about 650 symphonic organ- 
izations functioning in this country during the cur- 
rent concert season. Twenty-six, located in major 
cities, are of the first rank with annual budgets in 
excess of $100,000. They set the standard of per- 
formance and repertory by which all other symphonic 
groups measure their own activities; and, it might 
be added, the standard they set is about the highest 
in the world. But the great orchestras of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, etc., important as they are, are only 
a small part of our orchestral picture. There are 105 
other fine orchestras in the metropolitan area of 
other cities. And there are more than 500 others in 
small American towns, villages. hamlets, even whistle 
stops. The smaller American community, in short. is 
now piaying a role of its own in the making of our 
musical culture \ 
Ever since a Bostonian named Gottlieb Graupner 
organized the first American orchestra in 1810, the 


big cities have had symphonic music pretty much to 


Neither snow, nor rain, nor sleet, 


deter musicians or audiences 


by David Ewen 


themselves, up to about a decade or two ago. Occa- 
sionally, a touring orchestra came to a smaller city 
from the metropolis. But in towns and communities 
of less than city population — and in cities off the 
well-beaten track good orchestral music remained 
an unexplored world 


The reasons for this are not far to seek. It takes 
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a good deal of money to foot the bills for a symphony 
orchestra ; only in very large cities could such finan- 
cial resources be found. Only in large cities, too, were 
there enough good instrumentalists capable of being 
whipped into a balanced ensemble. Finally, only in 
large cities were there enough people interested in 
good music to fill a concert auditorium. 

But within our own time science has helped bring 
good music to the masses. Through the phonograph 
and the radio, a housewife in a Kansas town, a 
farmer in Nebraska, a factory worker in a Michigan 
city, a storekeeper in a Vermont village discovered 
good music and grew to like it. Before long, these 
people, and others like them, sensed how important 
music was in the cultural life of a community, and 


Women’s clubs raise money through community events 


saw no reason why they could not have the living 
thing on their own Main Streets. With characteristic 
American doggedness, they rolled up their sleeves 
and went to work. Some of them joined orchestras 
themselves; others collaborated in the business of 
raising money and building audiences. 

The result has been a vigorous growth of orches- 
tral music-making in every part of the country. The 
smaller American community has finally broken the 
strangle hold monopoly that large cities have had on 


symphonic music for so long a time. This is probably 


the most forceful testimony that we are, for all our 
shortcomings, a musical nation. 

Orchestras like the Waukesha (Wisconsin) Sym- 
phony, the Vermont Symphony, the Wichita (Kansas 


Symphony, or the North Carolina Symphony — ran- 
dom examples of hundreds of similar organizations 

are made up mostly of local amateurs. Executives, 
bank heads, factory workers, teachers, housewives, 
bricklayers, plumbers, clerks, salesmen, laundrymen, 
milkmen, etc.— those who have had some instru- 
mental musical training — devote themselves to 
orchestral music when the day of work is over. 

Sometimes these people have to travel many miles 
to get to rehearsals. In Waukesha there is a tool- 
maker who makes a 120-mile trip. During winter 
storms, many members of the North Carolina Sym- 
phony go for several miles on foot over icy roads. 
For these orchestras draw their personnel from a 
wide radius, sometimes as much as 250 miles. Nor 
does the activity end with rehearsals. A postman. or 
milkman sells concert tickets on his route ; a factory 
manager arranges a free symphony concert for his 
employees; some people join committees to raise 
money through community entertainment. Thus, the 
orchestra becomes an integral part of the community 
activity, and is frequently its proudest achievement. 

Since a well-integrated symphony orchestra, play- 
ing an exacting repertoire (as most do), cannot be 
created entirely out of amateurs, and since performers 
on the less popular instruments are not readily avail- 
able in each locality, these community groups must 
engage professional, experienced performers to fill 
out the ranks. The problem of finding them and 
paying their salaries has been solved in different 
ways. In Fort Wayne (Indiana) and Charleston 
West Virginia) , industry provided the answer. Local 
communities prevailed on the large chemical firms in 
and around Charleston, and on radio and television 
firms in Fort Wayne to advertise in national music 
magazines for experienced musicians with industria! 
training. Well-paying industrial jobs enable these 
musicians to devote their spare time to the local 
orchestra without receiving compensation. 


To raise money, commu- (continued on page 


ee 


Orchestras educate the music audiences of tomorrow 
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DRAWINGS BY DAVID sHaWw 





FREDO FEL 


Morning: Mail is attended to promptly by 
Mr. Cronyn while Miss Tandy checks 
the household bills, plans the day’s menu 


-the-clock with 


the Cronyns 


by Leota Diesel 


At the theatre: Make-up and costume changes are done in 
split-second timing. Miss Tandy “ages” more lightly than 
Mr. Cronyn. His time-saving device: put on and take off 





Photographs by Tom Palumbo 


Afternoon: Playtime with their children, Tandy, 6, play the children’s favorite card game, Old Maid. 


and Christopher, 8, is around 5 o'clock; here all four An older daughter, Susan, attends school in California. 


S.. NDING A DAY with the Cronyns, Hume Cronyn 
and Jessica Tandy, Broadway’s latest husband-and- 
wife acting team in the remarkably satisfying two- 
character play, The Fourposter, can be an exhausting 
experience. They follow a time-splitting schedule 
that belies the old theory that an actor — when he’s 
working — sleeps until noon and does little the rest 
of the day until theatre call at 8. On a recent Thurs- 
day the Cronyns’ day went something like this: 
10:30. Breakfast with two old friends of Mr. 
Cronyn’s from his home town, London, Ontario. 
11:30. Appointment with two advertising men who 
wanted the Cronyns for a television show. 


12:00. Read their mail, (continued on page 87 


He puts on two toupees and sideburns (left) for scenes 1 
and 2; removes sideburns, one toupee for scene 3 (second at 
left); no toupee, grayed hair, for final scene (bottom left). 


Evening: Off to the theatre and a party afterwards. 
Their portrayal of the married couple 
in The Fourposter is one of the season's delights 











Before last fall's General Election, peak 

listening time was available to all political 

parties. Successful Candidate Anthony Eden (left) 
is interviewed by BBC's Leslie Mitchell. 


Free from commercials, the British radio 
is the largest and most influential 


broadcasting company in the world 


by Peggy Mann 


joe back from Britain bring vivid reports of 
television aerials sprouting from  sixteenth-century 
thatched cottages; stretching from the ramparts of 
ancient castles ; crowding like a skinny forest among 
the stumps of London chimney pots. And TV-satu- 
rated Americans wonder rather sadly whether the 
British too are shaking out the coffin cloths for radio, 
which is just nosing into its twenty-ninth year. 

The fact is that in England, as in America, more 
people than ever before are listening to that prema- 
turely aged instrument. There, however, the simi- 
larity ends, for the program fare the two nations are 
fed is far from the same. 

While the American housewife thrills to the soap 
opera King’s Row, followed perhaps by Strike It 
Rich, the Quiz Show with a Heart, her British con- 
temporary will be tuned in to the Woman’s Hour, 
where she hears, perhaps, a prim talk on ‘Preserving 
Plums,” or “How to Knit a Jumper.” This may be 
followed by a woman doctor discussing birth control 
or midwifery with a frankness which would startle 
straight-laced American censors into insensibility. 

When British kids come home from school, they usu- 
ally make a dive for the wireless — to listen intently for 
sixty minutes to The Children’s Hour. This may 
consist of a dramatized nature lore tale, followed by 


a poem about Welsh fairies, a snatch of singing 


BBC panels feature eminent speakers. Here (left to right) 
Bertrand Russell, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, K.C.M.P., 
Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Mrs. Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, Lord Boyd-Orr, discuss Human Rights 
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together, and, in conclusion, children’s hour prayers. 

When the man of the household puts on slippers 
and lights up his pipe after the evening fish and 
chips, he may relax with his radio by listening to 
Portuguese Poetry, or Euripides’ Hippolytus. 

He may not, however. For the Englishman’s choice 
of nighttime listening is closely related to the shape 
of his brow. When Mr. Lowbrow and family gather 
round the wireless and tune into their spot on the 
dial, they receive a flood of. popular music, variety 
and such. Their station is called, appropriately 
enough, the Light Programme, and has captured 
a steady fifty-five per cent of the listening audience. 

In the Lowbrow Light are represented all the ele- 
ments to be found in American radio, but a sampling 
only. Instead of a string of soap operas, there is one. 
A single thriller serial. A couple of quizzes. A lone 
half-hour murder mystery. 

The soap opera, Mrs. Dale’s Diary, is a tame tale, 
which meanders on much in the manner of our One 
Man’s Family. The program is, however, attended to 
with fascinated concentration by women all over the 
British Isles. Entering a hat shop or small tea room 
at 4:15 in the afternoon, one is likely to be asked to 
wait fifteen minutes until Mrs. Dale is over; at which 
time the shop girls or waitresses will reappear. Those 
unfortunates who miss one installment can, however, 
catch it again the next day, for each ambling session 
with Mrs. Dale is recorded and replayed the following 
morning at eleven. 


I HE LONE British thriller serial out-Americanizes 
any American radio detective. Dick Barton, Special 


Agent, narrowly escapes death from crushing, scald- 


ing, man-eating tarantulas, on-coming expresses, 
ticking time bombs, and famished jaguars, all within 
a startlingly brief space of time. The terrors follow 
each other so thick and fast that once, when Wednes- 
day’s recorded episode was accidentally played on 
Monday, only eleven listeners rang up the BBC to 
complain that Dick was escaping from a terror he 
had not yet met. This, however, in no way reflects 
on his popularity. The program starting as an experi- 
ment, has made Barton a household character within 
a space of weeks. He now has an avid following of 
seven million British adolescents of all ages. 

The Light Programme’s mildly intellectual sister 
station is chummily called The Home Programme, 
and attempts to present, as the charter puts it, “Some 
of the best of everything and something for every- 


body, while reflecting the (continued on page 78) 


Pegoy Mann, former radio scripi writer, 


is a free-lance writer of fiction 
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rican Queen 


The little mail boat, The African Queen, where the river 


boatman and the young spinster courted adventure 


by John Huston 


g THE MIDDLE OF AFRICA, under a huge 


falis. with thousands of gallons of water cascading 
down on them, a sopping Humphrey Bogart turned 
to an equally sopping Katharine Hepburn as they 
patiently waited for the cameras to roll. “All the man 
asked.” shouted Bogie above the roar of the water, 
‘was: ‘Do you want to make a picture?” 

I’m the man. The picture is The African Queen 
And I must admit that was all I had asked. At this 
date, now that United Artists is putting the film into 
release, I can honestly charge myself with an error 
of omission, for making a picture in Africa is unlik: 
any other film experience. The reason, simply, is 
that Africa is unlike any other place 

We spent ten weeks in the Belgian Congo and the 


British protectorate of Uganda and, in doing so, we 


The Hepburn-Bogart-Africa behind-the-scenes story 


told by Hollywood's top director-writer 


Hepburn and Bogie as the strange-mated pair. Together 


they added a special dimension to the film—comedy. 


were in another world, wrapped up completely in 
the problems of getting the story on film. By “we” I 
mean Miss Hepburn, Bogie, myself, the production 
staff of thirty-four British technicians and Bogie’s 
wife, Lauren Bacall, who just went along for the 
trip but became one of our most valued assets 

I had a foretaste of what was to come during the 
six months before we actually undertook the journey 
For I spent much of that time in Africa, searching 


for the prope! locations for the film, covering 25.000 


air-miles looking for sites which had the settings we 
needed and which we could reach by truck, boat 
and plan 

As far as I was concerned, The African Queen had 
to be made on location. Several other producers had 
had the story before I entered the picture and all had 
believed in the necessity of doing the film on loca- 
tion, a belief which invariably killed the project 
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because of the difficulty of the African journey. But 
the venture became feasible when Sam Spiegel, the 
producer, and I formed Horizon Pictures as an 
independent producing company. 

The idea of making The African Queen on loca- 
tion was not based on capturing the African flora 
and fauna in Technicolor. We wanted to put the 
accent on the people ; the animals have been covered 
more than adequately in earlier African films. The 
point about location filming is that if the actors are 
living in a certain way, it will come out in their 
performances. Their very hardships give character 
to the finished film. 


., See such fine performers as 


Bogart and Hepburn quickly get the sense of thei 
characters. But even they add something special to 
their performances when their characters are at home 
in their natural habitat in this case, Africa. They 
don’t have to imagine that it’s hot, that it’s so humid 
and wet that cigarettes turn green with mold as soon 
as the cellophane is ripped off; it really is hot and 
clothes do mildew overnight and when actors are 
supposed to be perspiring, they’re sweating. 


Of course, realism does permit some cinematic 


license. For instance, we transformed Bogart’s part 


The production raft from which the shooting was done. 
It was built strong enough to hold 34 technicians. 


Ace cameraman Jack Cardiff, one of the production staff, 
seen with the director-writer of the film, John Huston. 


of “Charlie Allnutt,” the little raug of a river boat- 
man, to a Canadian from the “Cockney” he was in 
the original C. S. Forester novel. But that is very 
slight compared to the transformation of nature 
performed by Forester himself. The novelist has the 
little mail boat, The African Queen, traveling down 
river into a large lake, presumably Lake Victoria, 
although, in fact, the rivers don’t run into the great 
lakes of Africa but away from them into the sea. In 
the film, we stick with Forester rather than with 
nature. 

Whether in Forester or in nature, whatever slight 
alterations James Agee and I made in writing the 
screenplay, the story remains one of a_ peculiarly- 
mated pair the man, an unimaginative, seedy, 
rather pathetic river hand ; the woman, a dedicated, 
forbidding, young old maid a couple of little peo- 
ple who strike fire in a wild attempt to do the 
impossible, the impossible being to navigate an 


uncharted river, shoot rapids, (continued on page 92 








Billy Budd 





| ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB REYNOLDS-ERWIN ASSOCIATES 


Billy Budd won superlative critical acclaim in its Broadway production last year, 


but the public did not respond. After 105 performances it closed. 


A play in three acts by Louis O. Coxe rt of translation into fo 1 lan CAST OF BROADWAY PRODUCTION 
and Robert Chapman based on the Her 
man Melville novel Billy Budd. Pre repr 

sented by Chandler Cowles and Anthony tion of t ay or any part thereof, i NKINS, Captain of the Maintop 


B. Farrell. Staged by Norris Houghton: 1 or in transl ’ houl t Jeff Morrow 
: NSKER, Mainmast Man 


George Fells 


der of thetr appearance 


scenery by Paul Morrison: costumes by 


Ruth Morley. Opened February 10 


fe. R sig Bertram Tanswell 
' , , S Torin Thatcher 
‘ York I raLsotT, Ma yma James Daly 
se Riches 951 Leonard Yorr 
Kenneth Paine 
Judson Pratt 
Walter Burke 
Charles Hudson 
* Man 
Bernard Kates 


1951, at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
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DUNCAN, Mate of the Main Deck 
Robert McQueeney 
Winston Ross 
GARDINER, a Midshipman Jack Manning 
BILLY BUDD, Foretopman Charles Nolte 
EDWARD FAIRFAX VERE, Captain, 
Royal Navy 


SURGEON 


Dennis King 
HALLAM, a Marine Lee Marvin 
REA, a Midshipman Henry Garrard 
PHILIP MICHAEL SEYMOUR, 
First Officer Guy Spaull 
JOHN RATCLIFFE, First Lieutenant 
Preston Hanson 
BORDMAN WYATT, Sailing Master 
Norman Ettlinger 
Charles Carshon 
BYREN, Relief Helmsman Martin Brandt 
DRUMMER David Long 


sToLt., Helmsman 


Ihe entire action takes place aboard 
H.M.S. Indomitable at sea, August, 1798, 
the year following the Naval mutinies at 
Spithead and the Nore. 


ACT ONE 


Scene One 


SCENE: Although outside it is a fine 
morning in early August, the between- 
decks compartment of the crew’s quar- 
ters assigned to the maintopmen is dark 
and shadowy except for the light spilling 
down the companionway from above 
and, through the open gun-ports, the 
flicker of sunlight reflected on the water 
The smoking-lamp burns feebly over a 
wooden mess table and two benches 


lowered for use 


JENKINS sits at the table mending a 
piece of clothing. In the shadow the 
DANSKER sits motionless on a low sea 
chest, smoking a pipe. Neither man 
speaks for a long minute 


Then JACKSON appears on deck at the 
top of the companionway and lurches 
down into the compartment. He is 


doubled up in pain 

CLAGGART: (Off) You there! Jackson! 
jyacKsoN: Oh Christ, he’s followed me! 
JENKINS: Who? 


Master-at-Arms. He'll send 


me aloft again sure, and I can't 


JACKSON 


hang on 


JENKINS: What the devil’s wrong with 


you, jack? Here, sit dovn 


CLAGGART: (Entering down the compan- 
tonway Why have you come down off 
the mainmast, Jackson? Your watch 


over? 


JACKSON Sick, Mister Claggart, I'm 
bloody sick, so I’m shaking up there on 


the yard till I near fell off 


JENKINS: Grab an arm, mate, I'll take 


you along to sick-bay 
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CLAGGART: Stand away from him, Jen- 
kins. (To jackson) Just where does 
this sickness strike you, in the guts, or 
limbs? Or in the head? Does it exist 
at all? 


JENKINS: You can see he’s sick as a 


puking cat, plain as your stick 


CLAGGART: The role of Good Samaritan 
hardly fits you, Jenkins. (To Jackson 


Now up, man. Turn topside. 


jackson: I can’t, I can’t, I’m deathly 
sick, God help me, sir! 


CLAGGART: That’s hard. But this ship 
needs all hands. We're undermanned 
The aches and pains of landsmen have 
their cures, but ours have none. You'll 
have to get aloft. Now move! 


JACKSON: I ain't bluffing, sir, swear I'm 
not! Please, Mister Claggart .. . I got 
Cooper’s leave, he says all right, I can 


come down 


CLAGGART: You have not got my leave 
Cooper is captain of the maintop and 
ought to know better. Four men to every 
spar, and no replacements. Now up 


Back where you belong 


JACKSON Starts up the ladder) God, 
sir, I can’t, I can’t stand it! Itll be my 


de ath, sure! 


CLAGGART: No more talk, man! Up you 
get! Start! (JACKSON goes painfully up 
the ladder and out of sight on deck 


CLAGGART starts out after him 


JENKINS Mutters) God damn your 


bloody heart! 


CLAGGART: Did you say something, Jen- 
kins? (JENKINS does not answer. CLAG- 
GART goes out, calling after JACKSON 
Now Jackson, get along. Up! Up! 


JENKINS: I'll stick him one day before 
long! I will, if I hang for it. (Laughter 
and talk in the next compartment fol- 
lowed by entrance of BUTLER, TALBOT 


and KINCAID.) 


BUTLER: Messboy! 


TracBot: Haul in the slops! 


KINCAID: Suppose we'll get the new 
man? The jack they pressed this morn- 
ing off that merchantman? I see ‘em 


come alongside just now. 


raALBot: I pity that poor bastard, so I 
do. I hear they get good pay on mer- 
chant ships. Eat good, too, and them 
treated like the God-damn Prince of 
Wales MESSBOY enters with an iron 
pot of food and spits on the deck) Spit 


in it, damn you. Can't taste no worse 


messpoy: Ain't nobody making you eat 
it, mate. You can wash your feet in it 


if you like. (O’DANIEL and PAYNE enter 


TALBOT What's eating you, Jenkins? 


Ain't you going to join the banquet? 















JENKINS: By God, I seen a thing just 
now I won't stand for it! I'm sitting here 
off watch, and I seen it all. That black- 
snake Claggart kicked Jackson back aloft, 
and him sick as a pinkass baby in a 


cradle, as any fool could see 


PAYNE He's the Master - at - Arms, 


ain't he? 


JENKINS: Cooper sent him down. Who's 
captain of the starboard watch, him or 
Claggart? Cooper could have found him 
a relief. Plain murder, by God! 


raLBoT: You think Claggart can get 
away with what he does without Captain 
Starry Vere knows what's going on? Him 
and that red snapper Seymour, and them 
other bloody officers! 


JENKINS: Jackson’ll fall. By God, no 


man can hang to a spar sick like that 


He'll fall sure 


O’DANIEI Tush, man, nobody falls in 
His Majesty’s Navy. We lose our footing 


Tis flying we do, to be sure 


TALBOT: I tell you it’s Vere that’s th 
cause of it! Our glorious fine Captain 
Vere, with a league of braid around his 


arm and a ramrod up his bum 


O’DANIEL: Vere, is it. As captains go 
mate, let me tell you, he’s an angel with 
a harp alongside of the skipper on the 
Royal George Every day that one 
flogged a dozen men. Picked ’em by lot- 
tery, by God. Never took the gratings 
down till they was rusty with blood. Ho! 


This Vere’s a saint in heaven after him 


JENKINS: Ram the Royal George and 
everybody in her! Claggart’s the man we 
want, and the sooner the better, say I! 


o’DANIEL: Ah, we'd had him puking his 
blood at Spithead, the devil rot his wick 


BUTLER: You was there, O’Daniel? At 
Spithead ? 


O'DANIEL: Aye, I was. Wherever you do 
find Englishmen doing a smart thing, 
you'll find an Irishman is at the bottom 
of it. Oho, fine it was, every day of it, 
with the officers quaking in their cabins, 
spitting green, and the whole English 
government wetting their breeches from 


the fear of us! Ah, lovely it was, lovely! 


TALBOT: Belay your Irish noise, you fat- 
mouthed mackerel-snatcher. I'll tell you 
this, we need men on here is not afraid 
to use their knives if it come to that 
And you can be bloody sure it will come 
to that, mind my word, Mickey Cork 


JENKINS: What did you ever use your 
knife for, Talbot, but to scratch your 


> 


lice? Ah, you're a dancing daredevil, you 


are for sure 


TALBOT: I'll be happy to show you, if 
you like 
Trouble will be hunting you 


JENKINS: 


1 









































out, mate, if you're not careful 


TALBOT: Trouble! You whoreson cockney 
cullion! There’s not a man aboard don’t 


know you for a coward, you whining 


bitch-boy! 
JENKINS: Get out 


raALBotT: Damn your seed, I’m not afraid 


of you, or your sniveling hangbys, either! 


JENKINS: Move! Get out of it, or by 


God I'll run my knife to the hilts in you! 


TALBOT: You son of a whore! Pigsticker! 
The attack one another with drawn 
JENKINS reaching suddenly across 

oO seize TALBOT. Silently they 

h around the compartment upset 
benches and food while the othe 


n unmoved 


© DANIEI Ah, I do love to see two 


e 
Englishmen fighting each other It’s 


fonder they are of killing themselves Squeak : Mister Claggart wants him here, that’s why. Maybe he wants for Billy Boy 


than fighting their proper foes Laugh to set you pigs an example. 
hoarse 


: Bernard Kates, Charles Nolte, Jeff Morrow, Judson Pratt, Walter Burke, Leonard Yorr 
PAYNE Tomorrow's rum on Jenkins Kenneth Paine. 
Any bets? 


KINCAID: He never lost one yet JEN- 


KINS throws TALBOT on the deck and 


> BILLY shakes his head) Oh you'll like JENKINS: How long you been going to 
volds the knife at his throat for him He's ; nice fellow O’DANIE! sea, baby? 

ment before letting him up, fir chokes on his pipe smoke and the other 
his kmife. He holds out his hand men react similarly Stow your gear aaeae About ter 


merchant service 
JENKINS: I’m leading seaman in along in there. This here’s the larboard 


compartment, mind that. (TALBor hits section of the maintop. Captain of the c 1E1 Merchant service! Whissht! 
JENKINS’ hand and goes off angril) watch is Jenkins. Him, there. Report t hs hoarsely 
him. (He pats pity on the che 


\ , 
KINCAID: You're captain, that’s all right grins before starting up the ladder Lt I know I’m new at Navy work, 
Dy me 


and probably there'll be some things I'll 
JENKINS: What's a green hand d ed help with 
O'DANIEL Eyes the boat, lads. Here in here for? 
comes pfft-fac« SQUEAK, BILLY and : ‘KINS: No doubt, little boy 
GARDINER appear i a ce sQUEAK: Complaining, Jenkins? 


I I'll learn fast, never fear. But 
down the compani ( 


JENKINS I'm ask What's wrong a big old girl, this ship. I never 


GARDINER Hang i step lively ! with that? a ship-of-the-line before. I'd have 


boy 
Your ship is Doff .vour hat to yt lost trying to find the mess by my- 
, yr SQUEAK Mister Claggart wants hin 


oi giedie eels Biteadan Bu lf. Maybe fallen in the magazine! 


officers when they speak to you! By wants for 


God, I'll teach you to touch your hat to Billy Boy to set you pigs an example 


. ) DANIEL Ah, you get used to it. She's 
a midshipman’s coat, if it’s only stuck Refer 


any more complaints to the Mas 


' : big, is this tub, but she’s not so big you 
on a yrOOMSTICK 


ter-at-Arms! (Exits. BILLY grins at the win Acid Sen’ Rae 
; A : men, who return his look 

seats é . pee $e Sometimes I wish to God you 
BILLY My name is Budd. Billy, could. Maybe we could lose O’Daniel 


you lik 


GARDINER 


aughs and the others join 
GARDINER ¢ Your ship s 
H.M.S. Indomit n and we sail 


her tautly, : t Jlerate no 


KINCAID: I’m Kincaid. This is wher tty: You're Irish, aren't you? I like 
you swine vour hammock That's the Irish. There was an Irishman on the 
nonsense O’Daniel, this here’s Payne, and Butler ights of Man, with big red whiskers 
This is Jenkins, captain of the watch when I came away, he gave 

and that old jack’s called the Dansket r knife This 

Don’t know why, unless maybe he’s Dar 


sh. You ever had a real name, Dansk 


squared oe vi DANSKER: Not for many ye: I What's the matter, boy 


of course, 


. was just thinking, m 
BUTLER You'd { e new impresse 


we'll ripen you. (He r see my friends again 


and SQUEAK trie , 
DA) I ( s lo vo 
GARDINER exif 31 ye, so I am. I just came off the u: If they was Irish, don’t u 
Man thi worry at all. The Irish is liable to turn 
4 an 1S 


morning . ’ 
SQUEAK: My name’s Squeak. I’m the ip almost anywheres, excepting England 


Master-at-Arms’ man. Have you met the DANSKER: Forget about the Rights of and the fires of hell, which is much the 


Master-at-Arms yet, Mister Claggart? Man now, lad 


Sal 
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PAYNE: Danny, if it wasn’t for the harps, 
the devil wouldn't have nothing to do. 
What was potato-eaters doing on a mer- 
chant ship? 


BILLY: Just sailors, like me. Most of us 
had no other home, even the skipper. 
He was a kind old bloke. Looked fierce, 
but he always had a kind word. Used to 
keep a bird in a cage in his cabin. The 
skipper let me feed the bird sometimes. 
Worms right out of the ship’s biscuit. 
That was mostly all the meat we got. 


o’DANIEL: The bargemen is in Navy 
biscuit would eat the bird. 


KINCAID: Sit down here, Bill. Maggots 
or not, this is what we get. You hungry? 


Bitty: I’m always hungry 


KINCAID: Try your first sample of His 
Majesty's bounty. We don’t know what 
it is, but we been eating it for a long 
time 


BUTLER: Here, eat mine. Tastes like it’s 
been eat before, anyhow. 


jeNkins: Give him more lobscouse, But- 
ler. We got to keep the roses in his 
cheeks, ain’t we, boy? 


BILLY: (Laughing) I could eat anything 


right now. Even this. 


o’DANIEL: Help you to forget 
home and mother, lad 


about 


JENKINS: Tell us 


mother, Baby Budd 


about home and 


BILLY There’s not much to tell. I’ve 


got no home, and never had a family to 
remember 


JENKINS: Ain't that too bad. 


pitty: Oh, I'd feel a lot worse if I'd 


been ‘pressed with a wife and children 


KINCAID: That’s the truth. 


o'DANIEL: We're all patriotic volunteers 


KINCAID: Guano! Wait till my hitch is 


up, you won't see no more of me. 


BUTLER: Three weeks drunk in Ports- 
mouth, then back in the ruddy fleet. 


DANSKER: Men like us got no other 
home 


o’DANIEL: No other home, is it? Ah ‘tis 
so thick the sweet thoughts is in here, I 
can scarce breathe 


PAYNE: Then you can strangle or get out, 


JENKINS: Aye, get along you lousy 


harp, give us some fresh air 


O’DANIEI If you begged me to stay 
itself, I'd be off to where there’s smarter 
lads. Boy, let you pay no heed to these 
white mice, mind what I say. And be 
hanged, the lot of yous! (He starts up 
the ladder.) 
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KINCAID: You'll catch it, Danny, if Cap- 
tain holds an inspection. 


o’DANIEL: (Returning) Ah whissht, I was 
forgetting that. And I do think that me 
figure shows up better here below than 


it does in the broad daylight. 


BILLY: Inspection today? 


PAYNE Ah the Old Man crawls over 
the ship from arsehole to appetite any 
time he ain't got nothing else to do. You 
never know when till you see him 


KINCAID: What the devil he wants to 
inspect this hooker for, I can’t figure 


He’s seen it before. 
BUTLER: He ain’t seen Billy. 


BILLY: What's the Captain like? On the 


Rights of Man, the captain 


JENKINS: You going to jaw some more 
about that rocking horse? I suppose you 
was at Spithead, too? 


BILLY: Spithead? Where is that? 
JENKINS: A little party the Navy had 
a year ago. A mutiny, Baby, a mutiny. 


Know what that is? 


BILLY: Why did they mutiny? 


O’DANIEL: Arra, it’s easy to see you're 


new to the Navy. 


JENKINS: Jimmy-Legs is ten good god- 


dam reasons for it, himself. 


BILLY: Who's Jimmy-Legs? 


KINCAID: Master-at-Arms. We call him 


Jimmy-Legs 
BUTLER: Watch out for that one, Billy 


PAYNE: He’s the devil himself between 


decks. 


o’DANIEL: What d’you expect, the saints 


of heaven? Not in an English tub 


BILLY: Why don’t you like the Master- 
at-Arms? 


JENKINS 


Baby 


You'll find out soon enough, 


BUTLER: Watch him, boy. Jenkins can 
tell you. He’s had a time or two with 


Claggart 


JENKINS: Aye, and I'll have another 


one day before too long 


BUTLER: Sure, Jenkins. You look after 
Bill 


JENKINS How old are you, kid? 


Sixteen ? 


BILLY don’t know, maybe twenty 


JENKINS: He don’t even know how old 


he is! My guess is, too young to know 
what his parts are for 


o’DANIEL: Is it anybody is that young? 


KINCAID: Stow it, Jenkins. Come on, 


don’t pay no attention to him. He's 
feeling ugly today 


JENKINS: Well now, ain't you getting 
holier than a bloody bishop. Let him 


talk up for himself, if he don’t like it 


KINCAID: Stow it, I say. You got no 


reason to crawl over Bill. Let him be 


BILLY That’s all right, Tom. I don't 
mind a joke. Black’s the white of me 


eye, mates! (All laugh except JENKINS 


JENKINS: Mama taught you pretty man- 


ners, huh? Oh! Ain’t got no mama, you 
> 


say? Well now, think what that makes 
you! Laughs 


BILLY: Tell me what you mean, Mister 
Jenkins 


PAYNE 


What's gnawing your arse, Jen- 


kins? Can’t you see the boy’s trying to 
be friendly? 


JENKINS: You forgetting who's leading 
seaman here? Come on, Baby, talk back 


why don’t you? Scared? 


pitty: N-no. Why do you think I'd be 


scared, M-M-Mister Jenkins? 


JENKINS: He stammers! What do you 
know! The little bastard’s so scared he’s 


stammiering. 


BILLY: Don't call me that again 


JENKINS: Sounds good, ha? Sounds fine 
I like the way it rolls out your mouth 
Bastard Baby Budd BILLY strikes 
him. JENKINS staggers and falls, pulls a 
knife and gets up, lunging at BILLY 
PAYNE, BUTLER and KINCAID get up and 


stand close to pitty, silently protecting 
him 


JENKINS: Get away, God damn you! 


He’s got to find out who gives orders 
here 


KINCAID: Not this time, Jenkins. Lay off 


O’DANIEL: 


Belay it. 


out, the pair of yous. 


You're wearing me 


BUTLER: Put away the knife. (JENKINS 
sees their determination and relaxes a 
little, uncertain what to do 


pitty: Will you shake hands? Or would 


you rather fight? 


JENKINS: You little bas 


forward 


(Lunges 
BILLY catches his arm and 
bends it, holding JENKINS cursing and 


powerless 


BILLY That’s enough, mate. Pipe down 


and let us be 


O’DANIEI Good lad! Save the great 
strength is in you, Jenkins, for fighting 


the devil is after your soul 


All right, all right. You can 
let me go now 


JENKINS: 


o’DANIEL: Leave him go, lad. I won't 


hurt him at all 





Bitty: You're likes Red Whiskers on 
the Rights, he liked to fight too 


him) Will you shake ‘hands, mat 


Freeing 


JENKINS 
to do 


Momentarily uncertain what 
Shake hands, is it? Well, 
you beat me fair. You got guts, which 
is more than I give you credit for They 
shake hand 


KINCAID 


Bill 


You're a hell of a peacemaker, 


PAYNE: That's the only time I ever hear 


Jenkins eating his own words 


O’DANIEL Ah, that’s a terrible diet, 


would make any man puke 


JENKINS: Don’t you .be getting any 


wrong ideas. I’m still a match for you! 


KINCAID 


Bill 


Better belay your mess gear, 


JENKINS: Where you come from, Baby 


PAYNE: Stow it! Jimmy-Legs! (BILLy 


poe on taiking as CLAGGART enter 


BILLY I don't know, I guess from Ports- 
mouth. I never lived ashore, that I can 
remember. Where do you come fron 
Drops a pot on deck. CLAGGART stands 

er him 
CLAGGART: Handsomely donc, young fel- 
low, handsomely done. And handsome is 
as handsome did it, too. You can wip 
that up, Jenkins oO BILLY What 


your name 


BILLY Budd, 
Rights of Man 


William Budd, ship 


CLAGGART 


Your ship is H.M.S. Indomi- 


table now 
BILLY Ave, sir 


What was 


CLAGGART: You look sturdy 


your station aboard the merchantman 


BILLY: M-m-mizzentopman, sir 


CLAGGART: You like that station? 
Aye, sir, well enough 


CLAGGART How long have you 


at sea? 


pitty: Ten years, sir, near as I can tell 


CLAGGART: Educatior 


BILLY: None, sir 


CLAGGART So. You come aboard with 
nothing but your face to recommend 
you. Well, while beauty is always wel 
come, that alone may nat avail us much 
against the French. There are other 


requirements in the service 
BILLY 


I'll learn quickly, sir 


The sea’s ¢ 
fellow. It salts the 


CLAGGART taskmaster, young 
sweetness out 

boyish faces. You cannot tell what mo- 
tion lies asleep in that flat water. Dowr 


where the manta drifts, and the shark 


54 


and ray, storms wait for wind while all 


the surface dazzles. 


BILLY: I am a seaman, sir. I love the 


sea. I've hardly lived ashore 


CLAGGART: Then let the wind and sea 
have license to plunder at their will. As 
of today, a new maintopman swings be- 
tween sky and water He turns toward 
the ladder and notices the mess on deck 

I thought I asked you to wipe that up, 


Jenkins 


JENKINS: That's the messboy’s job 


CLAGGART: Clean up, Jenkins. (JENKINS 


hesitates) That is an order. Turn ‘to 


BiLLy: I'll give you a hand, Jenkins 


Come on 


CLAGGART Ah, there. See how helpful 
Billy is. Why can’t you take a leaf fron 
this innocent young David's book, Jen- 
kins? (Turns away. JENKINS accidenta 
brushes against him and receives a 

a cut from CLAGGART'S 
his face Watch what you'r 


man! 
JENKINS 


CLAGGART Yes, what is it 

swear? Well, speak. Nothing 

say? Then hear me: I have my 
with unruly tempers. (On 

a ioud cre endo crea 


Running 


CLAGGART: Stand fast! (sQUEAK ¢ 
down the hatchway, whisper 
GART All rieht, I know SQUEAK < 


into the compartment and 


JENKINS: It's Jackson! I knew 

God, I told you so! Men turn ti tare 
at CLAGGART as several sailors enter down 
the companionway, bearing the bi 
JACKSON, tmert and hattered The 
carry him through the compartment ar 


off to tcK-Day 


SURGEON As he moves 
compartment) Clear the way, you 
Take him into the sick-bay, througl 
here. Carry him gently. Easy, now. Easy 


Exit 


JENKINS Pointing to CLAGGART) H 
sent him back aloft. Killed him, he did 


Might as well have 


O DANIEL 


hin 


CLAGGART Stand fast 


are. Your man Jackson is looked after 


O'DANIEL In a lou 


man surely 


CLAGGART 


Who spoke? 


JENKINS: We'll have a showdown now 


r him, mates! Cut into hin The 


Stop where ou 


- 


dim 


Claggart : 


Well, speak. 
at all to say? Then hear me: 
methods with unruly tempers. 


Nothing 
I have my 


Nolte, Torin Thatcher, Morrow 


wing knive 
TAIN VERE 


vere: Stand fast! Hold wher 
Master-at-Arms, what is the matter 
The men stop in their 

at VERE, who c« 

adder 


VERE To men) You will come 
tention when I address you! Let me re 
mind you that this ship is at war. This 
is a wartime cruise, and this vessel sails 
Articles of War. Volunteer or 


pressed man, veteran seaman or recruit, 


under the 


you are no longer citizens, but sailors 
1 crew that I shall work into a weapon 
One lawless act, one spurt of rebel tem- 
per from any man in this ship, high or 
low, I will pay out in coin you know of 
You have but two duties: to fight and 
to obey, and I will bend each contuma 
cious spirit, each stiff-necked prideful 
soul of you, or crush the spirit in you if 
Abide by the Articles of War 


and my commands, or they will cut you 


1 must 
down. Now choose The men are 
Master-at-Arms, this 
accident on deck, the sailor fallen fron 


the yardarm. Do you know how it 


lent Very well 


occurred ? 


LAGGART I do not, sir 


vere: You are his messmates. Does any 
an of you know how this occurred 


To putter) You? 
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BUTLER: 


No, sir 


vere: Jenkins, do you? 


Hesitates a 
slightly, tapping his 
No, sir 


JENKINS moment. CLAG- 


GART 


moves hand 


with a rattan.) 


Notices the cut on 
What's 


up, man 


VERE: JENKINS 
Speak 


no random bloodshed 


face this, what's this? 
I want 


aboard this ship 


JENKINS: I fell, Captain. Fell, and 


and cut my cheek 


verRE: I see. You fell. Master-at-Arms, 
you will excuse this man from duty till 


the Surgeon tends him 


CLAGGART Aye, aye, sir 


vere: We must not wound ourselves, 


that 
He turns to go up 
Well This 


> 


draining the blood from enterprise 
takes a whole man 
the ladder and sees BILLY 


is a new face. Who are you, boy 


CLAGGART: Maintopman from 
the Rights of Man this 


William Budd 


presse d 


morning, sir 


vere: Let him speak for himself. (BiLiy 
tries to speak but can only stammer inco- 
herently.) That's all right, boy, take your 


time. No need to be nervous 


BILLY: I saw a man go aloft, sir, as I 


board just a while ago. He 


looked sick, sir, he did 


there, too, he can tell you To CLAG 


came on 
This officer was 


art) Don’t you remember, sir? 


VERE Did you send a sick man aloft, 


Master-at-Arms ? 


LAGGART: I did not, sir 


Very well To 
Budd, I hope you take 


VERE BILLY Well, 


to Navy life and 


duty without too much regret. We go to 
fight the French and shall need wits and 


hearts about us equal to the task 


nitty: I'll do my best, sir 


veRE: I’m sure you will 


We are all here 
to do our several duties, and though they 
may seem petty from one aspect, still 
The Admiral him- 


self looks small and idle to the man like 


they must all be done 


you who can see him from the maintop, 
threading his 


deck. The 


enters 


pattern on the 
Navy’s only life 


quarter- 
SURGEON 


SURGEON Captain 


Jackson, the 


he’s dead, sir 


man 
who fell just now 


VERE After a pause) Carry on, Master- 


at-Arms. (He goes out up the compan- 


ionway. SURGEON exits. 


CLAGGART: You've made a good impres- 


Billy Budd. You 


with you. If you 


sion on the Captain, 


have a pleasant way 
wish to make a good impression on me, 


you will need to curb 


your tongue 
Jenkins, I thought you were ordered to 
sick-bay. Jump to it 


change that shirt. See 


And I suggest you 
how fouled it is 
Why can’t you 
there? (He 
with his 


with a stain 


Billy 


ictously on the arm 


peculiar 
keep clean like 


JENKINS 


strikes 
rattan, smiles at him, and exits up the 
ladder 

God flaming soul! 


JENKINS damn his 


I can’t stand it no more! 


BILLY I don't see 


vate. He 


you then 


what you can do, 


didn’t mean it when he hurt 


JENKINS 
Legs. He 


iway 


Listen, boy, I know Jimmy- 


lives on hurting people. Stay 
from him, and keep your mouth 


shut. if you don’t want trouble 


Vere: You will come to attention when I address you! 


Dennis 


King, Burke, Pratt, Yorr, Paine, Nolte. 


o'DANIEL: Did you hear the lad speak 


up to the skipper? 
PAYNE: Aye, you watch 
Bill. Claggart will be 


ing up like that 


your tongue, 


after you for talk- 


KINCAID 


He's a cool one, Billy is 


of us got the nerve 


None 


BUTLER: It's nerve 


in this tub 


gets a man in trouble 


DANSKER: Jimmy-Legs is down on you 
already, Billy 

BiLLy: Down on me? Why he’s friendly 
to mt 
JENKINS: Claggart 


don’t make no 


friends 

O'DANIEL: You seen Jackson when they 
brought him below. That's how friendly 
he gets 


Bosun’s pipe off 


Relieve the 


DUNCAN Off watch! 


KINCAID: First watch on the Indomitable, 


Bill. Better lay up to the mainmast and 
report. (Exit 
BUTLER 


Don’t slip off the yardarm 


PAYNE: Watch your step 


BILLY: Not me. You watch for me. Got 
to find the mainmast, and I’m in a 
hurry 

O'DANIEL: You'll never find your way in 
this old tub. I'll come 


you. If calling for 
O’Daniel while I'm out, take the message 


along and show 


anybody comes 


PAYNE O’Daniel 


breeches if they wasn’t buttoned on 


couldn't find his 
You 


come with me PAYNE go 


BILLY and 
off 


JENKINS: Poor bastard, I pity him, I do 


BUTLER: He's dead, ain't he? Better off 


than us. 


JENKINS: 


Billy 


Not Jackson. I mean the baby 


here 


BUTLER: We could have fared worse for 


a messmate 


JENKINS: Aye. He can take care of him- 


self. Heave up the tabk 


End of Scene One 


Scene Two 


SCENE: In the early evening of the same 
day, the off-duty 


are mustered aft on the 


sections of the creu 
maindeck for 
JACKSON'S funeral. Above them CAPTAIN 
stands uncovered at the 


break of the 


VERE forward 


quarterdeck, reading the 
Committal Prayer. The westward sky is 
bright 


darkness as the scene progresses 


yellow and red, but fades into 


The men are uncovered and stand at 


attention 





vere: Unto Almighty God we commend 


the soul of our brother departed and we 


commit his body to the deep, in sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection 
unto Eternal Life, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, at whose coming in glorious 
majesty to judge the world, the sea shall 
give up her dead, and the corruptibk 
bodies of those who sleep in Him shall 
be changed and made like unto His 
glorious body according to the mighty 
working whereby He is able to subdue all 


things unto Himself. Amen 


MEN: Amen. (Short drum-roll followed 


by a muffled splash as Jackson's body 
lips over the side. Then the bosun’s 


pipe. Officers cover and march off 


CLAGGART: Ship’s company: Cover! Petty 


officers, dismiss your divisions 


VOICE Off) Carpenters and gunners 


Dismiss! 


VOICE Off) Afterguardsmen: Dismiss! 


VOICE Off) Fore, main, and mizzen- 
topmen: Dismiss! (The men break for- 
mation and go off, excepting BUTLER, 
JENKINS, PAYNE, KINCAID and BILLY, 


who gather near the ratlines, at the rail 


BUTLER: I suppose in this clear water 
you could see him go down for quit 


a way 
BILLY: We're moving slow in this calm 


JENKINS: There'll be wind enough be- 


fore dawn 


BuTLER: And that’s the end of Enoch 
Jackson. Over the side he goes, and his 
mates forget him 


JENKINS: Whatever's happened to Jack- 
son, he ain’t worried none. He’s got a 
hundred fathoms over him to keep him 


warm and. cosy 


pitty: I'd rather be buried at sea than 
on the beach, when I come to dic. Will 
you stand by the plank, Tom, so Ill 
shake a friendly hand before I sink? Oh! 
But it’s dead I'll be then, come to think! 
All laugh 


PAYNE Don’t you worry none. By that 


time, you won't give a sailmaker’s damn 


KINCAID: It’s only living makes sense to 


me, anyhow 


BILLY: Aye, I like to live. Even when it 


seems bad, there’s a lot that’s good in it 


JENKINS Maybe for you, Bill You 


wouldn't know trouble if it come up and 


spit in your ey¢ 


BILLY: Don’t you try now, mate! You 


might miss, and I got a clean jumper on! 


PAYNE: That's the way to be, if you ask 


me. There’s always trouble, if’ you know 


where to look for it 


BUTLER: You don't have to see nothing 


ie) 


if you close your eyes 


KINCAID: When I close my eyes I sleep 


sound as a drunk marine 


pitty: Aye, after I roll in my hammock, 
it’s one, two, three, and I’m: deep down 


under 


yenkins: Well it’s down under for m« 


right now. Let's lay below 


KINCAID: Aye, we'll be on watch before 


lone. Coming, Bill? 


pitty: I think I'll stay and watch the 
water for a while. I like to watch the sea 
at night 


yenkins: Aye. It’s deep and silent, and 


it can drown a man before he knows it 


BILLY Sleep sound, mates All but 
JENKINS go down the companion hatch- 


way 


JENKINS: Billy: stay clear of Jimmy 
Legs JENKINS exits down the hatch- 
way. BILLY is left alone staring over the 
side until CLAGGART enters. He does n 

See BILLY, but stops near the quarterdech 


ladder and gazes fixedly seaward 
BILLY: Good evening, sir 


CLAGGART Startled, then subtly 


castic) Good evening 


BILLY: Will it be all right if I stay top- 
side a bit to watch the water? 


CLAGGART I suppose the Handsome 
Sailor may do many things forbidden to 


his messmates 


BILLY: Yes, sir. The sea’s calm tonight, 
isn’t it? Calm and peaceful 


CLAGGART: The sea’s deceitful, boy; calm 
above, and underneath, a world of glid- 
ing monsters preying on their fellows 
Murderers, all of them. Only the sharp- 


est teeth survive. 


BILLY I'd like to know about such 


things, as you do, sir 


You're an ingenuous sailor 
Billy Budd. Is there, behind that youth- 


CLAGGART 


ful face, the wisdom pretty virtue has 
need of? Even the gods must know their 
rivals, boy; and Christ had first to recog- 
nize the ills before he cured *em 


BILLY: What, sir? 


CLAGGART: Never mind. But tell me this 
how have you stomach to stand here and 
talk to me? Are you so innocent and 
ignorant of what I am? You know my 
Jenkims and the rest are 
witnesses, and Certainly you've heard 
them talking to me Half of them would 
knife me in the back some night and do 
it gladly 


reputation 


Jenkins is thinking of it 
Doubtless he'll try one day. How do you 
dare, then? Have you not intelligence 
enough to be afraid of me? To hate me 
as all the others do? 


BILLY: Why should I be afraid of you, 
sir? You speak to me friendly when we 
meet. I know some of the men. . . are 
fearful of you, sir, but I can’t believe 
they're right about it 


CLAGGART: You're a fool, fellow. In 
time, you'll learn to fear me like the 
rest. Young you are, and scarcely used 


to the fit of your man’s flesh 


pitty: I know they're wrong, sir. You 
aren't like they say. Nobody could be so 


CLAGGART: So . ? So what, boy? 
Vicious, did you mean to say, or brutal? 
But they aren’t wrong, and you would 
see it, but for those blue eyes that light 


so kindly on your fellow men 


BILLY: Oh, I've got no education, I 
know that. There must be a lot of things 
a man misses when he’s ignorant. But 
learning’s hard. Must be sort of lonely, 


too 


CLAGGART: What are you prating of, 
half-man, half-child? Your 


crowd around, admire your yellow hair 


messmates 


and your blue eyes, do tricks and favors 
for you out of love, and you talk about 
loneliness! 

BILLY: I just noticed the way you were 
looking off to leeward as I came up, sir 
Kind of sad, you were looking 


CLAGGART: Not sadness, boy. Another 
pleasure. That's 


it. I can feel it now, looking at you. A 


feeling, more like 


certain pleasure. 


BILLY Flattered) Thank you, sir 


CLAGGART Annoyed at BILLY’s incom- 


prehension) Pah 


BILLY: Just talking with you, sir, I can 
tell they’re wrong about you. They’re 
ignorant, like me 


GLAGGART: Compliment for compliment 
eh, boy? Have you no heart for terror, 
fellow? You've seen this: stick in use 
Have you not got sense and spleen and 


liver to be scared, even to be cowardly? 


BILLY: No, sir, I guess not. I like talking 
to you, sir. But please, sir, tell me some- 
thing. 


CLAGGART: I wonder if I can 
ask it 


Well, 


BILLY: Why do you want us to believe 
you're cruel, and not really like every- 
body else? 


CLAGGART: I think you are the only 
child alive who wouldn't understand if 
I explained; or else you'd not believe it 


BILLY: Oh, I'd believe you, sir. There's 
much I could learn from you: I never 


knew a man like you before. 


CLAGGART: (Slowly) Do you—like me, 


Billy Budd? 
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BILLY: You've always been most pleasant 
with me, sir. 


CLAGGART: Have I? 


Bitty: Yes, sir. In the mess, the day I 
came aboard? And almost every day you 
have a pleasant word. 


CLAGGART: And what I have said to- 
night, are these pleasant words? 


BILLY: Yes, sir. I was wondering 
could I talk to you between watches, 
when you've nothing else to do? 


“LAGGART: You're a plausible boy, Billy. 
Aye, the nights are long, and talking 
serves to pass them. 


BILLY: Thank you, sir. That would mean 
a lot to me 


CLAGGART: Perhaps to me as well. 
Drops his rattan. BiLty picks it up and 
hands it back to him, CLAGGART stares 
at it a moment, then at Bitty) No, No! 


Charm me, too, would you! Get away! 


BILLY: (Surprised and puzzled) Aye, sir. 
(He exits down the hatchway. After a 
pause in which CLAGGART recovers his 
self-control SQUEAK appears.) 


CLAGGART: (Without turning) Come 
here. I thought I told you to put that 
new seaman Budd on report. Why was 


it not done? 


sQuEAK: I tried, Mister Claggart, sir 
I couldn’t find nothing out of place 
Gear all stowed perfect. 


CLAGGART: Then disarrange it. You know 
the practice. I want him on report 


sQUEAK: Two of his messmates is ones 
nearly caught me at it before. 


CLAGGART: Then be more careful. Now 
get along and see you make out some- 
SQUEAK scurries off belowdecks 
as VERE comes into sight on the quar- 
terdeck. 


thing. 


VERE: Master-at-Arms. What is that man 
doing above decks? 


CLAGGART: Ship’s corporal, sir. A routine 
report 


vere: There is nothing in this ship of 
so routine a nature that I do not con- 
cern myself in it. Remember that 


CLAGGART: Aye, aye, sir. With your per- 
Exit. vere walks along the 
deck and scans the sails as SEYMOUR 


mission, sir 
enters 
SEYMOUR: Fine evening, sir 


VERE Yes, a fine evening, Seymour 
> 


How is the glass 
seyMouR: Falling, I believe, sir. I think 
we'll toss a little before morning. Well, I 
suppose I should be in my cabin inspect- 
ing the deck logs. 
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vere: Stay for a moment, Seymour. In 
the days and nights to come, you and I 
will not often have an opportunity to 
stand easy and talk. 


seymour: Aye, sir. I expect the French 
will put us to our stations any hour now 


verRE: Are you impressed by omens, Sey- 
mour? This seaman we've just buried: 
I think of him as an omen of some sort, 
a melancholy prologue to this voyage. 


seymour: Aye, sir. Hard on the sailor, 
certainly, but that’s the service. But 
we've been lucky in other ways. An acci- 


dent, now, that’s unavoidable. 


vere: It was more than an accident, 
Seymour. 


s—EYMouR: This maintop sailor? How do 
you mean, sir? 


VERE: The man was sent aloft sick, by 
the Master-at-Arms, contrary to my 
standing order. Budd, the new seaman, 
implied as much, and the maintop watch 
confirmed it. The Master-at-Arms lied 
to me 


SEYMOUR: What are you going to do, 
sir? What action can you take? He’s a 
valuable man, one we can hardly do 


without as things are now 


verE: I shall do nothing at present, only 
wait and observe him. No court-martial 
could do more than-strip him of his 
rank for such misconduct. I will let him 
have his head until some act puts him 
squarely counter to the law, then let the 
law consume him. 


seyMourR: Why trouble the natural 
order to no purpose? Shouldn’t we let 


it be? 


VERE: Must a man always shrug, let 
things alone and drift? Would to God 
I could take this power of mine and 
break him now, smash all the laws to 
powder and be a man again. 


SEYMOUR: We must serve the law, sir, 
or give up the right and privilege of 
service. It’s how we live. 


VERE: Live? Oh, you're right. Below this 
deck are men who at a call skip on the 
hurling spars against the wind, at Beat- 
to-quarters run as if they willed it. Yet 


each of us steps alone within this pat- 


tern, this formal movement centered on 
itself. Men live and die, taken by pat- 
tern, born to it, knowing nothing. No 
man can defy the code we live by and 
not be broken by it. 


seymour: You are the Captain, sir. You 
maintain that code 


verE: Keep an order we cannot under- 
stand. That's true. The world demands 
it: demands that at the back of every 
peacemaker there be the gun, the gal- 
lows and the gaol. I talk of justice, and 


would turn the law gentle for those who 
serve here; but a Claggart stands in my 
shadow, for I need him. So the world 
goes, wanting not justice, but order 

to be let alone to hug its own iniquities. 
Let a man work to windward of that 
law and he'll be hove down. No hope 
for him, none. (Enter wyatt.) 


wyatt: Eight o'clock report, sir. Ship 
inspected and all in order 


SEYMOUR: Very well, carry on. (WYATT 
goes off) By your leave, sir. Good night. 
Exit. VERE remains, crosses to the hatch 
and looks down, then slowly upward. at 
the set of the sails.) 


End of Scene Two 


Scene Three 


SCENE The maindeck 
later 


several nights 


Four bells is struck offstage. A sailor 
climbs wearily down the ratlines, drops 
to the deck and goes belou 
stands by the larboard rail 
As BILLY enters from below decks, he 
sees the Master-at-Arms. 


CLAGGART 


BILLY: Hello, sir. (cLaccart looks at 
him without answering, then turns and 
goes off forward. The vANsxeER follows 
BILLY up onto the deck.) Well, that’s all 
there is to tell, Dansker. I always lash 
my hammock just so, and stow my gear 
same as all the others. They don’t get 
in trouble 


DANSKER: Mister Claggart is down upon 
you, Billy. 


BILLY: Jimmy-Legs? Why he calls me 


the sweet and pleasant fellow, they tell 
me 


DANSKER: Does he so, Baby lad? Aye, a 
sweet voice has Mister Claggart. 


BILLY: For me he has. I seldom pass 
him but there comes a pleasant word 


DANSKER: And that’s because he’s down 
upon you. 


BILLY: But he’s my friend. I know 
he talks a little strange, but he’s my 
friend 


DANSKER: Nobody’s friend is Jimmy- 
Legs. Yours the least of all, maybe. Lay 
aloft, Baby. You'll be late to relieve 


your watch. 


Bitty: Aye, Dansker. (He climbs up the 
ratlines out of sight. The DANSKER 
watches him go. CLAGGART appears, but 
the DANSKER ignores him and goes off 
aft. As JENKINS comes into view climb- 
ing down the ratlines, CLAGGART gestures 
off and fades into a shadowy corner of 
the deck near the quarterdeck ladder. 
SQUEAK enters as JENKINS drops to the 
deck, and intercepts him as he starts 
down the companionway. 





SQUEAK: It’s all right, mate, slack off 
and stay a bit 


JENKINS What do you want? I pick 


my own company 


SQUEAK So does I, mate, so does I 
And if I may make so bold to say it 


you'll be smarter to pick your company 


more careful 


JENKINS: If you got something to say 
to me, talk up, else I'll eet below 


SQUEAK Don't be hasty, now, mat _ 
don’t be in a sweat. It’s haste gets good 
men into trouble. What d’you think of 
our new hand here, Billy Boy? Mister 
Claggart’s taken with him, too. Finc 


young fellow, ha 
yenkins: Talk plain. What d’you mean? 


SQUEAK: I overheard him talking just 
this day. Would maybe surprise you 
some, what he had to say about yourself 


and a few other lads 
JENKINS: What? 


SQUEAK: Aoh, bit of talk about his mess- 
mates. He don't fancy us! Not like his 
feather boys aboard the merchantman 


JENKINS You lying cut-throat, try 
something else! Billy's in my mess; since 
he come on board he’s rare been out of 
my sight. You're lying, you bloody nark! 
I know you too well. You'll need to try Kates, Thatcher 


some other way to get Bill into troubk 


Claggart: Keep Budd in petty troubles, that you can do. 


Get away, and don’t come lying to me 
no more 


SQUEAK: Aoh, so it’s that friendly you his rattan Don't touch me!—Keep CLAGGART The enigmatic Dansker 
are! Well, now, ain’t that sweet! You'r Budd in petty troubles, that you can de Come, it’s dark, we can drop disguises 


not smart, Jenkins. Remember, man: I Unlash his hammock. Keep him on re- when night serves to hold the disclosing 
tried to help you out. When you're feel- port. In time I'll let you know what soul apart 


ing the cat between your shoulders plans I have for him. Get aft! (sQuEAK 


' P DANSKER: You know who you remind 
eager to get away, scuttles aft as the 


Moor me of maintopman: Billy Budd 


s 


JENKINS: Seizing hin Damn your 
lies! Get back to Jimmy-Legs and kiss 
his butt. And stay out of my way! 


DANSKER enters) Well, old man 
in and out tonight. There’s weather CLAGGART: More enigmas! That sunny, 
somewhere The DANSKER turns down 


- " é smiling infant with no spleen nor know! 
Throws squeak down and_ exits 


the night lamp over the cabin door and edge in his head? 
SQUEAK watches him go. CLAGGART steps 


starts off) Stay and have a pipe 
out of the shadou 


DANSKER: I'll leave you now 


DANSKER: I have the watch 


CLAGGART I heard your little talk CLAGGART: No, stay a while. This is a 


You lack subtlety; but I'm the greater CLAGGART: You take your duties as ser night for secrets and disclosures 


fool to use you in these matters. You're ously as ever : . 
inept DANSKER: You have half the truth and 
DANSKER: Aye. They are all of life for Billy Budd the 


SQUEAK Aoh! Why don’t you do it an old seaman like me Turns to 


other. He can’t see there's 


g evil in the world, and you won't see the 
yourself, if you don't need me! good 
CLAGGART: You move away from me as 


CLAGGART: I need nobody, least of all a though I were some kind of stalking CLAGGART: So. And I take it you come 


rum-soaked footpad from the Old Baile) beast. You avoid me, too in between 
If you wish to have free rein with your ‘ 

rae Sept 2 7 DANSKER: Your word, John, “too DANSKER: I keep outside. I am too old 
distasteful habits, mind your cockney 

to stand between sky and water 

manners! I stand between you and the CLAGGART: You know what I mean. The 
flogging whip. Improve your style, or hands detest me. You are a hand, older LAGGART: And yet you hate me, too 
you stand tomorrow forenoon at the than most, and older in your hatred, I 
gratings! have no doubt. But why, man? You at DANSKER: I hate an incomplete mar 


least should see me as I am, a man who LAGGART: Damn all this talk. Hate me 


und have done Let it alone, I say 
as I am Whatever else it is, this thing is Man, 
still! 


squEak: I only meant as you could do knows how the world’s made made 


it better, Mister Claggart, I wouldn't 


say nothing to 
DANSKER: How can I know what goes 


CLAGGART 1 im on the « wt on in your head? DANSKER: I'll be off 
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CLAGGART: Don’t go. The moon’s gone 
under. Let us talk this out. You are a 
wise man in your senile way. 


DANSKER: Then take this for all my wis- 
dom. You recognize the hatred of your 
shipmates as an honor paid to a soul 
they cannot understand, Your fine con- 
tempt for human love is nothing but 
regret 


CLAGGART: Stop ther 
by heart 


I know the rest 
Nothing you say to me but 
clatters in my belly, watch on watch 
Aye: when this arm moves out in ges- 
ture of love, it mocks me with a blow 
Who lifts this arm? What officer com- 
mands this hireling flesh? Somewhere be- 
low the farthest marks and deeps, God 
anchors hearts, and his sea rusts mine 
hollow. The flukes break in the bottom, 
and I slack and stand, go in and out 
forever at God’s humor. Look at this 
sea: for all her easy swell, who knows 
what bones, ribs and decay are fathomed 
at her base and move in her motion, so 
that on the flattest water, the very stric- 
ture of the dead can kill that beauty 
with a dance of death?—Here is a man. 
He holds, past fathom curves, drowned 
fleets of human agonies that gesture 
when the long tide pulls. 


DANSKER: Aye, John. But you must know 
that other men are moved so. Look up 
some evening at the quarterdeck for an- 
other poor thoughtful devil like you, like 
me, pacing all night between his doubts. 


CLAGGART: What, 


manner 


Vere? That fine- 
doesn’t deceive me 
There’s a whited sepulchre, like all soft- 
spoken charmers of this world. 


drawn 


DANSKER: You don’t believe in anything 
besides yourself, eh John? 


CLAGGART: I’ve said what I have said. 
I know myself, and look to that. You 


should try it. Go to your post, old man, 


and your everlasting duties. (CLAGGART 
turns away. BILLY. scrambles into vieu 
down the ratlines and calls out excitedly. 


BILLY: Quarterdeck ho! 


RATCLIFFE: (Coming forward to the for- 
ward break of the quarterdeck) Sound 


off! 


BILLY: Strange sail one mile off the lar- 
board beam! 


CLAGGART: (To DANSKER) A_ KErench- 
man! Get to your station 


RATCLIFFE: (On the quarterdeck ladder 
Mister Duncan! Sound Beat-to-quarters! 
Clear for action! 


DUNCAN: (Offstage) Aye aye, sir! 


RATCLIFFE: Gardiner! (Enter GARDINER 
GARDINER: Sir? 


RATCLIFFE: Report to the Captain, 


strange sail on the larboard beam. Then 
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send Payne to the wheel. (Exit Garpi- 
NER) Master-at-Arms, send a man to the 
mast to relay lookout’s reports. Inspect 
battle stations and report to me when 
they are fully manned. 


CLAGGART: Aye aye, sir. (Exit. 


voice: (Off) She’s a French frigate! 
Steering east by south! (Enter vere and 


SEYMOUR 


veRE: Prepare to make chase. Have your 


quartermaster steer small 


RATCLIFFE Aye aye, sir Enter the 


DRUMMER and sound Beat-to-quarters. 
Men run on, to gun Stations, rigging, 


crossing stage and off 


seymour: She’s too fast for us, sir. We'll 
never come up with her. 


vere: We are bound to try, though we 
were sure to fail. And we may smell 
powder before this chase is over. 


CLAGGART: (Re-entering) Battle stations 
fully manned, sir! 


SEYMOUR: May. we try a shot at her 
now? 


vere: She’s drawing south. Yes, com- 
mence firing, Mr. Seymour. 


seymour: Larboard battery, fire one! 
DUNCAN: Fire! (Fire one gun.) 
vere: Fire at will! 


seYmMouR: Fire at will! (Guns fire dis- 


synchronously. 


End of Act One 


ACT TWO 


Scene One 
SCENE: The quarterdeck and part of 
the maindeck a few minutes before 0800 
A high wind. On the quarterdeck are 
LIEUTENANT WYATT, MIDSHIPMAN REA 
and the helmsman, sTOLv. 


REA: I’m glad this watch is over. I'm 
tired 


wyatt: Make your entry in the log be- 
fore your relief comes up. Bring it out 
here and I'll sign it. 


REA: Aye, sir. What was our last posi- 


tion, do you remember? 


WYATT Thirteen ten west, forty-three 


forty north 
reEA: And an easterly breeze 


That'll make 
Ratcliffe happy. Last time he had an 


wyatt: Aye, make it so 


east wind, she blew his hat over the side 


And put down “Running ground swell.” 


REA: Aye aye, sir. ( Exits. 


wyatt: Helmsman, close- 


keep her 


hauled 


sTOLL: I can't, sir. Too much cloth in 
the wind 


wyatt: Well, hold her close as you can, 


and let the next watch reef sail if they 


like 


STOLL: Aye aye, sir. (Enter RATCLIFFE 


wyatt: Morning, Johnny! You're on 


time! 
RATCLIFFE: What's the course? 


wyatt: Steady south. Wind's easterly 


Glass is dropping 


RATCLIFFE: East wind? Damn it. (Enters 
BYREN, the relief helmsman) By the way, 
you forgot to sign the order book. 


wyatt: All right. Thanks. 


STOLL: I’ve been relieved, sir. Byren has 
the helm. 


wyatt: Very well. (Exit stot.) Who's 
mate of your watch? 


RATCLIFFE: The Admiralty midshipman. 
That lobcock 
(Eight bells.) 


Gardiner, hang him. 


Where the devil is he? It's 
eight. (Enter REA and GARDINER Sepa- 
rately, meeting.) 


WYATT: 


RATCLIFFE: There he comes. He looks 
happy. That means trouble for some 
poor devil. (GARDINER snatches the log 
out of rea’s hands and bounds up to 
the quarterdeck.) 


REA: I’ve been relieved, sir. 
Lord Gardiner has the watch. 


Horatio, 


wyatt: Ah, Midshipman Gardiner. The 
backbone of the British Navy. 


RATCLIFFE: The backside, if you ask me. 


wyatt: All right, Rea. You can turn in. 
(REA exits.) 


RATCLIFFE: Pity we lost that Frenchman 
last night. A little action would season 
the monotony of these interminable 


watches. 


wyatt: Did you ever hear of a ship-of- 
the-line running down a frigate, even 
with the wind? Ah, it’s a magnificent 
morning! Thickening overcast, heavy 
ground swell, a fresh levanter breeze, 
and you, Johnny, are the Pride of the 


Morning! 


RATCLIFFE: Mmm. Has the skipper been 
on deck yet? 


wyatt: Not since sunrise. He came up 
then and paced the deck and stared off 
east like a sleepwalker. Then went below 


again without a word 
RATCLIFFE: He thinks too much 


wyatt: Well if you ever make captain, 
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your crew won't have that to complain 
Am I relieved? 


of, anyway 


RATCLIFFE Yes, I relieve you T osses 
his cap to wyatt) Here. Take this be- 
low, will you? 


wyatt: What? You'll be out of uni- 


form, man. Mister Gardiner wouldn't 
. 
approve of your standing watch without 


% hat, would you, Midshipman Gardiner? 


GARDINER: Sir, the Articles state that 


officers on watch 


RATCLIFFE: Well hang it, I lost twelve 
shillings the last time my hat went over 
the rail, and this is the only other one 
To hell with the Articles 


I've got 


wyatt: Mind your language! It’s down- 
right mutinous. Well, don’t expect me to 
stand your watches if you catch your 


death of cold. Good morning. ( Exit 


GARDINER: Midshipman Rea, sir, I don’t 
like to say it but his log entries are 


impossible 


RATCLIFFE Then enter yourself, Mister 


Gardiner. So are you 


GARDINER: Yes sir. But I do think he 
ought to be told 

RATCLIFFE: Go find the Captain and 
report to him the wind’s abeam. Re- 
spectfully suggest we ought to take in 


topsails 


GARDINER 


airs 


RATCLI id don’t forget to tell hin 
I haven't got a hat 


GARDINER: What's that, sir? 


RATCLIFFE Nothing, sir! You got my 


order. Dump your ballast and shove off! 


I thought you spoke to me, 


RATCLIFFE avoid that: whenever pos- 
sible. Move! 


GARDINER: Yes, sir 


RATCLIFFE: Ye gods, what a brat. Noth- 
ing off, helmsman. She's well enough 
thus 


BYREN: Nothing off, sir 


GARDINER Near bumping int 
a he emerge from cabin, followed bj 


SEYMOUR and HALLAM Atten-tion! 


RATCLIFFE: Good mort 


VERE Morning, Mister Ratcliffe 


GARDINER Sterting after VERE, 


bump 


into HALLAM Damn it; man, watch 


what you're doing! 
verRE: Midshipman Gardiner 


GARDINER: Sit 


vere: How long, pray, have 


this ship, or any ship? 
GARDINER: This is my first cruise, sir 


VERE A first cruise. A wartime cruise 
as well. And you are a midshipman. A 
midshipman, Mister Gardiner, let me 
tell you, is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl 
and certainly no seaman. You're a salt- 
Mister Gardiner 


And unless you have a mind to be gen- 


water hermaphrodite, 


erally known as Spit-kit Gardiner, I 
recommend more tolerance toward the 


men. Now, is that clear? 
GARDINER: Aye aye, sir! 
vere: Very well, you may carry on 


RATCLIFFE: We've a weather helm, sir, 


and bow seas 


VERE Take in topsai f you please, 


Mister Ratcliffe 
RATCLIFFE: Aye aye, sir. Mister Duncan! 
DUNCAN Enter Aye, sir? 


RATCLIFFE: Douse your topsails and top 


gallants. Haul in the weather braces 


DUNCAN Ave aye, sir Exit Away 
aloft! Hands by topgallant sheets and 


halvards! 


GARDINER Aloft there! Keep fast the 
weather sheets till the yards are down 


da if you please! 


RATCLIFFE Get aloft yourself, Miste 
Gardiner, see they do it right, sin 


youre not satished 
GARDINER: Sir, the Articles state that 
1rFe: Did you hear me 


GARDINER: Aye aye, sit Exits uf 


line 
DUNCAN Off) Haul tort! 


VERE: You 
ter Ratcliffe 


disapprove of Gardiner, Mis 


RATCLIFFE: He seems to think he’s the 
only midshipman aboard capable of do 
ing anything properly. He's always look 


ing at you as if your hat weren't squared 


VERE That is an unfortunate simik 


under the present circumstances 


RATCLIFFE Caught) Oh, 1—er—Keep 
her close to the wind, helmsman. Don’t 
fall away! 
DUNCAN Let go t pgallant bow 
lines! 


vere: I think Gardiner has had enough 
correction for one day. Call him dow: 


to our level, Mister Ratcliff 


RATCLIFFE Ave, sir. Mister Gardiner! 
You may come off your perch now! 


BILLY escend rigging and 


What do you think of 
man Budd, Captain? 


SEYMOUR That boy did a 


of work for us last night, sir. He’s the 
nimblest man on the tops I’ve ever 
watched. Wyatt wants him for captain 


of the foretop 


VERE: Very well, let Budd take the post. 
He certainly deserves it for his actions 
I'll speak 


last night during the chase 


to him myself 


seymour: He'll like hearing it from you, 


sir 


vere: Hallam, go call Budd, the lad 
moving forward there Exit HALLAM. 
GARDINER appears, looking sick) Well 
done, Gardiner. You may lay below and 
draw an extra tot of rum. You look 
$ chilly 


GARDINER:. Thank you, sir. (Extt 


seymMour: By the way, sir, Budd has 
been on the Master-at-Arms’ report once 
o: twice for some petty misdemeanor 
Nothing serious. (Steps aside with rat- 
CLIFFE. BILLY enters, followed by HAL- 


LAM 
BILLY: You sent for me, sir? 


vere: Yes, Budd. Your division officer 
recommends you for a post of more re- 
sponsibility. He thinks you can perform 
duties of a higher station, and so do I, 
after last night. So I've agreed that you 


shall have Williams’ place on the foretop 


BILLY: But—-Williams is captain of the 


foretop, sir 


VERE The station calls for a younger 
man. Lieutenant Wyatt. asked for you, 
and the spirit you showed last night 
warrants it. That is a real honor for a 


man so new on board 


BILLY The Navy's new to me, Captain, 
but I hardly know anything else but the 


sea and ships 


And how do you like us, now 


awesomeness has worn away 


The Navy's a bustling world, sir 

than the Rights of Man, and I 

lost sometimes. But my mates lend 

me a hand. Why even Jimmy-Legs—beg 
pardon, sir, the Master-at-Arms, I mean 


he's good to me, too 


VERE The sea and the Navy exact a 
discipline, but it need not be a harsh 
one. In some ways I envy the man who 
dances across the tops and seems to rule 
the ship and sea below. Up there is a 

ach of ropes for you to make a world 

Though winds have their way with 
tackle of your world, you live at ease 
against your strength and the round bok 
of the mast in your back. You are a 
king up there, while the water curds and 
frolics at the forefoot. I envy you that 


stance 


1 Can trust me, Captain 
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if 


Billy: The Navy's a bustling world, sir. Bigger than the Rights of Man, 
and I get lost sometimes. 


Nolte 


I do, boy. Very well, that’s all foretop, is assigned to the afterguard 


; um replacing him with Budd 
Aye aye Thank you, sir 


thank: you! (Run AGGART 


William Budd, sir? You do 
not mean the so-called Handsome Sailor? 
Hallam, find the Master-at-Arms 


bid him report to me 


VERE Ave, William Budd, the new sea- 


nan from the Rights of Man 
Exit. SEYMOUR 


AGGART: I know him, sir 


VERE If I had a son, I'd hope for one 


rE: Do you find anything unusual in 
like Budd 


is replacement 


YMOUR Ave, sir. Fine boy. He's a LAGGART: You must be aware, sir, that 


for order in this ship, certainly. I 
hope his charm’s contagious 
re: Well? That he is what? I know 
VERE: One such is enough. Men cannot s an able seaman 
stand very much perfection. It’s a dis- 
AGGART 


ase that we stamp out at its first rash Nothing, sir. But I wond 


t Enter 


1OWiINg SEYMOUR he were entirely trustworthy. He 


CLAGGART 
ithdraws) Master-at-Arms, I want to en aboard such a brief time 
make a change on the Watch, Quarter 
and Station Bill. I needn't have troubled 


about it until later, but I am espe- 


re: Long enough to prove himself to 


and to his shipmates 
] ri aT \ y ] 
ally interested in this change LAGGART erv good, sir 


AGGART The time of day is indiffer- re: He is captain of the foretop. That 


to me, sir s all 


Williams, present captain the RT With your permission, sit 
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Will there not be some dissatisfaction 
among the foretopmen who have been 


aboard much longer than Budd? 


VERE: Master-at-Arms: I concern myself 


with these matters. They are none of 


Until such time as the 
senior topmen formally object to Budd 
for incapacity, he is captain of the fore- 
top. Make it so on the Bill. (Exit 


your function 


RATCLIFFE: What are you waiting for, 


man? Light to dawn? Promotion? You 
got the order 

CLAGGART: With your permission, sir 
As CLAGGART goes off, RATCLIFFE Spits 


over the rail 


End of Scene One 


Scene Two 


SCENE: Forward part of the deck. Night 


Eight bells. A man descends the rigging 
stands by 
the hatch for a moment, then exits for- 


and goes off. CLAGGART enter 


ward. BILLY comes down off watch, drop 


the deck and remains in shadow, lean- 


er the rail, looking seaward. jEN- 
teaithily and silently comes up 
below deck 


Jenkins! 


JENKINS puts hts hand 


What you doing 


BILLY S mouth 


JENKINS In a whisper Stow 


noise Releases BILLY 


You're after Mister Claggart, 


you would! 


JENKINS 


Well? What about it? You try 


ind stop me 


He KNOWS, Je nkins! I tell 


He’s ready for you! 


Then by God, I'll oblige him! 
been waiting up here every night, 
waiting for him to come by when it’s 


dark. Now get away and let me do it! 


BILLY No! 
self! 


I won't let you hang your- 


JENKINS: I don’t give a fiddler’s damn 


what happens to me! Move out of my 


way, mate! 
No! Give me the knife 


J The knife’s for Claggart 
You're a nice boy, Bill, but I ain’t play- 
ng with you 


You get away below, 


quick. This game ain't for boys 


ty: Damme, no Jenkins! You'll hang 


yourself! 


JENKINS Take your hands off! The 
moon’s under, I can do it now! Oh, 


sweet mother of God, leave me go! 


No! 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































Vere: Is there no more to this? The story 


King, Thatcher, Morrow, Noite 





JENKINS: Yes, by God! (JENKINS strikes 
BILLY; struggle, in which BILLY wrests 
knife from JENKINS, and it falls on deck 
BILLY knocks JENKINS down 


CLAGGART: (Offstage) What's that noise? 


Stand where you are! (Entering) You 


again! Well? Explain this pageant 


Bitty: He I had to hit him, sir 
He struck at me 


CLAGGART: Mm. And drew that knife on 


you, too, no doubt 
pitty: Yes, sir 


CLAGGART: I have been waiting, forward 
there, for Jenkins. You intercepted him, 


I take it 


pitty: I didn’t know you were looking 
for him, sir 


CLAGGART You shouldn't meddle, my 
fine young friend, in matters that don't 
concern you! I was expecting him. ( En- 
ter DANSKER) There, help the body up 
I do not thank you, boy, for cheating me 


of the pleasure of his punishment 


WYATT offstage What's the disturb 
ance there? You, forward on the spar- 
deck! 


CLAGGART: Master-at-Arms reports all in 


order, sir! 


WYATT Offstage) Stand where you a1 


LAGGART The sweet and pleasant fel 


still for my own justice in due time. Say 


nothing to this officer Enter WYATT 


What's 





the matter, Master-at 





low Saved you, je nkins. But I reserve you 





















































‘s lame, man. What occurred? 







Arms? It’s an odd hour for star-gazing 


CLAGGART: A slight matter, sir. I found 
these two men together here on deck, 
contrary to the Captain’s orders. I was 
sending them below when you called out 


wyatt: Oh, is that all. Carry on, then 


CLAGGART: Aye aye, sir. Now then, get 
below, both of you. (Enter vere followed 
by HALLAM. The DANSKER goes off) At- 


tention! 
VERE: Wyatt, what's this mean? 


wyatt: Two men on deck without per- 


mission, sir 


vere: Is there no more to this? The 
story's lame, man What occurred? 

Silence) Very well, then. Go along, 
both of you 


BILLY Aye aye, sir. Come along, mat 


Exits with JENKINS 


vere: Your knife, Master-at-Arms? 


CLAGGART: William Budd's, sir, I believe 


VERE Return it to him Exits with 
HALLAM and WYATT. CLAGGART rap rat 


with rattan. SQUEAK approaches wan 


CLAGGART Listen carefully you may 
make up for your late mistakes if you 
do this smartiy. Give Budd just time 
enough to get to sleep. At four bells 
wake him. Bring him to the lee for 


chains. You understand? 


SQUEAK Mister Claggart, sir Ww 
done enough to him. He's a good la 
Mister Claggart. Couldn't it | some 
body else? Jenkins, maybe ? 






CLAGGART: So. He's softened your heart 
too, eh? Do as you're ordered, man, or 
I'll see your back laid raw with a 
flogging whip! Remember: I will be 
watching for you. Bring him to the lee 


forechains. And when you're there 











SQUEAK: Dansker. Moving forward 





CLAGGART: Step back, you fool. Wait for 


me. (Exit squeak. The DANSKER enters 







DANSKER: Baby saved you, eh? And you 










anery 





CLAGGART Saved me, you say? From 
what? I've tried to tempt Jenkins to this 
blow, so as to break his toplofty spirit 
with his neck; and I am “saved” by that 
guileless idiot! He’d turn the other cheek 
to me, in Christian kindness! Well 

there's a second pleasure in striking that 
same face twice. I can destroy him, too, 
if I choose to do it! 






DANSKER: Crazy, crazy! 






‘ 


CLAGGART: All right, old man, call it 
madness then. Whatever its name, it will 
plunder the sweetness from that face, or 


it will kill us both. 


DANSKER: You are afraid of him. 








CLAGGART: Afraid? Of Budd? What non- 
sense is that? 


DANSKER: He usurps the crew; they 
turn from hating you to loving him, and 
leave you impotent. 


CLAGGART: That bastard innocent fright- 
! That witiess kindness that spills 
from him has neither force nor aim. 


en me 


Stand out from between us, or you 
founder together, sink in five hundred 
fathoms with him, if I want it so! 


DANSKER: Aye, then, if you take that 
tack, let it be both of us. You expect me 
to sit by and watch your deliberate arm 
seize him and force him under? 


CLAGGART: Why not? You have always 
done that, I thought your practice was 
to stay outside. What breeds the saintly 


knight errant in you? 


DANSKER: I am old, but I have some 
manhood left 


CLAGGART: What can you do? You've 
drifted with the tide too long, old one 


You are as involved as I am now 


DANSKER: So you may say. In this ship 
» man lives as he can, and finds a way 
to make life tolerable for himself. I did 


so. That was a fault. But no longer 


LAGGART Stand clear. You haven't 


urage to cross me 


DANSKER: Eh, I’m not afraid of you 


I se your scheme 


AGGART: Damn your feeble, ineffectual 


ves Striking him; the DANSKER falls 


You can see only what I let you see! 
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DANSKER: Say what you like. I see your 


scheme; so will Captain if need be. 


CLAGGART: (Pulling him to his feet 


Take a warning for yourself, old man 
And keep away! You are on watch, eh? 
Well, go back to sleep again, or I'll 
report you DANSKER exits. CLAGGART 
watches him go, then violently breaks 
his rattan and throws the pieces over 
the side 


End of Scene Two 


Scene Three 


SCENE: Forward part of the main deck 
Four bells. CLAGGART stands with one 
hand on the rail, waiting. After a short 
pause, hearing a sound, he fades into 
shadow. SQUEAK enters, bending over 
and running. 


SQUEAK: Hesssssssssssst! 


(BILLY, 
and rubbing his eyes, enters.) 


sleep) 


BILLY: You brought me all the way up 
here, out of my hammock. Now what do 
you want? 


squeak: I heard you're captain of the 
foretop, Bill. That right? 


pitty: Aye. What's that to do with 


you? 
squeak: Ah, now you can be more use 
to your shipmates then ever you was 
before 


pitty: What? 


SQUEAK: You was impressed, now, 
weren't you? Well, so was I. We're not 
the only impressed ones, Billy. There’s a 
gang of us. Could you help... at a 
pinch? 


pity: What do you mean? 


SQUEAK: See here (holds up two 
coins.) Here’s two gold guineas for you, 
Bill. Put in with us. Most of the men 
aboard are only waiting for a word, and 
they'll follow you. There’s more for you 
where these come from. What d’you say? 
If you join us, Bill, there’s not a man 
aboard won't come along! Are you with 
us? The ship'll be ours when we're ready 
to take it! 


BILLY: know what 


Damme, I don't 
you're driving at, but you had better go 
where you belong! (sQuEAK, surprised, 
does not move. BILLY springs up) If you 
don’t start, I'll toss you back over the 
rail! (sQuEAK decamps. BILLY watches 
him and starts off himself. DANSKER, off- 


stage, calls out 


DANSKER: 
Enters 
Something must have been the matter, 


Hallo, what's the matter? 


Ah, Beauty, is it you again? 


for you stammered CLAGGART appears 


and comes forward.) 
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CLAGGART: You seem to favor the main- 
deck, Billy Budd. What brings you top- 
side at this hour, man, against my orders 
and the Captain’s? 


BILLY: I found an afterguardsman 


in our part of the ship here, and I bid 
him be off where he belongs. 


DANSKER: And is that all you did about 


it, boy? 


pitty: Aye, Dansker, nothing more 


CLAGGART: A strange sort of hour to 
police the deck. Name the afterguards- 
man, 


BILLY: I can't say, Mister Claggart 


I couldn't see him clear enough. 


DANSKER: Don’t be a fool, speak up, 


accuse him, 
CLAGGART: Well? 


BILLY: I can’t say, sir 


CLAGGART: You refuse? Then eget below, 


and stay where you belong 


BILLY: Aye, aye, sir. Good night, sir 


Good night, Dansker. ( Exits.) 


CLAGGART: I’m glad you saw this mu- 
tinous behavior 


DANSKER: Your crazy brain squeezes out 
false conclusions. He has done nothing 
except find you out, though he’s too 
innocent to' know it 


CLAGGART: I am not hoodwinked by his 
What else would he be 
doing at this hour, but fanning rebel 
tempers like his own? 


weak excuse 


DANSKER: I stood in the shadows for- 
ward when your pander Squeak slipped 
by me, running from this place. You 
sct him on, on purpose to trap Billy 


CLAGGART: And I will do that, old man 
But you will say nothing about it; set 
followed by 


you don't. (Enter VERE 


HALLAM. 


vere: Well, Master-at-Arms. You stand 
long watches 


CLAGGART: Sir. May I take the liberty 
of reserving my explanation for your 
private ear. I believe your interest in 
this matter would incline you to prefer 
some privacy. 


veRE: (To DANSKER and HALLAM 
Hallam, stand within hail 
DANSKER and HALLAM go off.) Well? 
What is it you wish to say, Master-at- 
Arms? 


Leave us 


CLAGGART: During my rounds this night, 
I have seen enough to convince me that 
one man abeard, at least, is dangerous; 
especially in a ship which musters some 
who took a guilty part in the late serious 
uprisings 


verRE: You may spare a reference to 
that 


CLAGGART: Your pardon, sir. Quite lately 


I have begun to notice signs of some sort 


of movement secretly afoot, and prompt 


ed by the man in question. I thought 
myself not warranted, so long as this 
suspicion was only 


ing it. But recently 


indistinct, in report- 


VERE: Come to the point, man 


CLAGGART: Sir, I deeply feel the cruel 
responsibility of making a report involv- 
ing such serious consequences to the 
sailor mainly concerned. But God forbid 
sir that this ship should 


experience of the Nore 


suffer the 


vere: Never mind that! You say there 


is one dangerous man. Name him 


CLAGGART: William Budd, the 


tain of the fore top 
veRE: William Budd? 


CLAGGART: The same, sir. But for all his 


youth and appealing manners, a secret, 


vicious lad 
vere: How, vicious? 


CLAGGART: He insinuates himself into 
the good will of his mates so that they 
will at least say a word for him, perhaps 
even take action with him, should it 
come to that. With your pardon, sir; 
you note but his fair face 
there lies a man-trap. 


under that 


VERE: (After a pause) Master-at-Arms, 
I intend to test your accusation here and 


now. Hallam! (Enter HALLAM.) 
HALLAM: Aye, sir. 


vere: Find Budd, the foretopman. Man- 
age to tell him out of earshot that he is 
wanted here. Keep him in talk yourself. 
Go along 


HALLAM: Aye, aye, sir. ( Exits 


VERE: (Angry and perturbed) Do you 
come to me with such a foggy tale. 
Master-at-Arms? As to William Budd, 
cite me an act, or spoken word of his, 
confirming what you here in general 
charge against him. Wait; weigh what 
you speak. Just now, and in this case, 
there is the 
witness. 


yardarm end for false 


CLAGGART: I understand, sir. Tonight 
when on my rounds, discovering Budd's 
hammock was unused, I combed the 
ship, and found him in conclave with 
several growlers; men, who, like himself, 
spread unrest and rebellion in the crew 
They were collected here near the lee 
forechains, and when I ordered them 
below, young Budd and others threat- 
ened me, and swore they'd drop me, and 
some officers they hate, overboard, some 
misty night. Should you, sir, desire sub- 
stantial proof, it is not far 
Lam, followed by BILLY 


Enter WAL- 


vere: Hallam, stand apart and see that 
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we are not disturbed HALLAM exits 
And now, Master-at-Arms, tell this man 


to his face what you told me of him 


}GART Moving near to BiLLy, and 
looking directly at him) Certainly, sir 
I said this man, this William Budd, act- 
ing so out of anery resentment against 
impressment and his officers, against this 
ship, this Service, and the King, breeds 
n the crew a spirit of rebellion against 
the officers, the mates, and me, urging 
some outrage like the late revolt. I my- 
self have seen and heard him speak with 
manifest malingerers and men who growl 
of mistreatment, harshness, unfair pay 
and similar complaints. I say this man 
threatened his officers with murder, and 
was bent tonight on urging other men to 
act concertedly in mutiny. I have noth 
ng further to say 


T rie 


inconerent 


Defend your 

Remembering impediment 
him and pt 2 hand n ft 
ulders reassuring There is no hur- 
boy. Take you time, take your time 
and 

VERE'S kind- 


LAGGART 


AGGART 


and badl ightened 


silly. Hallam 


ak now, 


Enter HALLAM Tell the Surgeon I 
wish to see him here at once. And bid 
Mister Seymour report to my cabin with- 
out delay. (To sr_ty) Retire to the state- 
room aft. Remain there till I summon 
you BILLY exits. VERE waits, turning 
once to stare at CLAGGART’sS body. Enter 
the SURGEON Surgeon, tell me how it 
s with him. (suRGEON bends over CLAG 
GART briefly, then looks up in surprise 

Come, we must dispatch. Go now. I shall 
presently call a drumhead court to try 
the man who out of God's own instinct 
dropped him there. Tell the lieutenants 
that a foretopman has, in an accidental 
fury, killed this man. Inform the Cap- 
tain of Marines as well, and charge then 
to keep the matter to themselves. (sur 
GEON exits The divine judgment of 
Struck dead by the Angel of 
Angel 
Can ave him? Have I that choice? 


Ananias! 


God and I must judge the 


End of Act Tu 


ACT THREE 


Scene One 


in VERE S cabin, a quarter 


ater. VERE and SEYMOUR 


SEYMOUR: Bi 
What had he 


VERE Jed again: lied to Budd's 
hoping to kill him by it. Oh, the bo 


was tempted to it past enduran 


seEYMouR: False witness has its penalt 


sir. Budd has set our justice right 


VERE Aye, too right This natural, right 
act, done in an instinct’s fever of recoe 


nition, was late and fatal 


Vere: I shall presently call a drumhead court to try the man who out of God’s 
own instinct dropped him there. 


Winston Re Thatcher, Kin 


seymour: What are you going to do, 
> Isn't this last lie of the Mas- 


ter-at-Arms the very act you were wait- 


Captain 


ing for, so as to let the law destroy 
him, as you said? He should have suf- 
fered at the yardarm if Billy hadn't 
killed him 


VERE Yes. He should. But by fair proc- 
ess of authority. Budd has prevented 


that, and turned the law against himself 


seymMouR: You can’t condemn the boy 


or answering with his arm for lack of 


words! The motive was clearly justified 


vere: Aye, but was the act? For God's 


sake try, try to convince me I am wrong! 


SEYMOUR This Master-at-Arms, you 


knew him for a liar, a vicious dog 


VERE 4 dog’s obeyed in office. Clag- 


gart was authority 
SEYMOUR Then authority's an evil! 


vere: It often is. But it commands, and 
t man 18 its equal, not Billy, nor you, 
nor I. It will strike us down, and rightly, 


resist it 


EYMOUR 


Rightly! 
vil its authority? We 


What power gives 
should thank God 
man’s dead, and the world well rid 


that particular devil 


f 
ot 


VERE Our hfe has ways to hedge its 
vil in. No one must go above them 

n innocents. Laws of one kind or 
ther shape our course from birth to 
death These are the laws pronouncing 
Billy’s guilt; Admiralty codes are merely 
shadows of them 


seymour: That's tyranny, not law, forc- 
ne conformity to wrongs, giving the 


victory to the devil himself! 


vere: I thought so once. But without 
this lawful tyranny, what should we have 
but worse tyranny of anarchy and chaos? 
So aboard this man-of-war. Oh, if I were 


a man alone, manhood would declare for 
Billy 


seymour: Then do it. Put your strength 
and your authority behind Budd, and 
let him go 


VERE When I think I 
watched him grow in comely wholeness 
What 


quenched in evil, 


could hav: 


of manhood all lost now 


could have been, 


swept out by that undertow 


sEYMouR: It’s more than anyone can 
have to answer for, Captain to his 
peers, or to his God. Let him go free 
and try on mortal flesh! Will you urge a 
noose for him, marked like a common 
felon, and that devil still to have his 
wish, killing the boy at last? 


Can I do otherwise? 
to save his, if I could 


I'd give my 


seymour: It’s in your hands, Captain 


Only you can help him now 
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vere: Billy, Billy. What have we done 
to you? (knock) Yes, come in. (Enter 


HALLAM. ) 


HALLAM: Lieutenants Ratcliffe and 


Wyatt, sir. 


vere: Let them come in. (Enter rart- 


CLIFFE and WYATT 


seymour: You both know why you've 
been summoned hither? 


wyatt: Yes, sir. 


RATCLIFFE: Aye, sir, in a general sort 


ot way 


seymour: Then take your chairs. Rat- 
cliffe. You here, Wyatt. You are ap- 
pointed members of a court-martial con- 
vened under extraordinary circumstnces 
by Captain Vere. I am Senior Member, 
and I declare this court open. (wyatt, 
RATCLIFFE, and SEYMOUR Sit. VERE‘ re- 
standing, apart.) 
the prisoner in. (HALLAM salutes and 


mains Sentry, bring 
exits.) As you know, the Master-at-Arms 
has been killed by the foretopman, Budd 
Whether by accident or by design, and 
whether the act shall 
of death or no, you are to decide. There 


carry the penalty 


is only one witness, Captain Vere. I shall 
call upon him to give his deposition as 
soon as the sentry brings in the prisoner 
An uneasy silence 


wyatt: Budd wouldn't kill a minnow 


without good reason. 


RATCLIFFE: What did the 


seymour: I had rather you did not ex- 
press an opinion until after you have 
heard the evidence. (Another awkward 
HALLAM finally 
Sentry, 


silence enters with 


BILLY. stand outside Exit 


HALLAM.) You may sit down 


BILLY: Th-th-thank you, sir. 


seymour: Captain: will you be good 


enough to give us your account? 


veRE: (Turning towards them) I speak 
not as your Captain, but as witness be 
iore this court. The Master-at-Arms carly 
this morning detailed to me an account 
of mutinous ‘sentiments expressed by 
Budd, and in particular, spoke of over- 
hearing a specific conversation last night 
on the mid-watch. He alleged that Budd 
offered him violence and threatened fur- 


ther violence against the officers. 


wyatt: Budd a mutineer! That's ab- 
surd, he’s the best-liked man 


sEyMouR: Lieutenant Wyatt. Please do 
not interrupt the witness. 


RATCLIFFE: Did the Master-at-Arms 
specify who the other malcontents were, 


sir? 


vere: He did not. He said merely that 


he was in possession of substantial proof 
of his accusation. 
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seyMouR: With your permission, sir 
Budd, did you speak with anyone in the 
Master-at-Arms’ hearing last night? 


BILLY: I spoke a little . with the 


Dansker, sir. 
wyatt: Who is the Danske 


BILLY: He’s just called the Dansker, sir 


He’s always called so. 


RATCLIFFE: I krow him. A mainmast 


sailor 


seymour: Sentry. (Enter HALLAM 


HALLAM: Sir. 


seyMouR: Do you know a mainmast 
“the Dansker’ 


sailor referred to as 
HALLAM: Aye, sir. 


seymour: Go on deck and find him 
Let him know apart that he is wanted 
here, and arrange it so that none of the 
other people notice his withdrawing. See 
you do it tactfully. I want no curiosity 


aroused among the men. 
HALLAM: Aye aye, sir. (Exits 
SEYMOUR: Please go on 


veRE: I sent at once for Budd. I ordered 
the Masger-at-Arms to be present at this 
interview, to make his accusation to 


Budd's face 


RATCLIFFE: May I ask what was the 
prisoner’s reaction on being confronted 
by the Master-at-Arms? 


veRE: I perceived no sign of uneasiness 


in his demeanor. I believe he smiled 


RATCLIFFE: And for the Master-at- 


Arms? 


vere: When I directed him to repeat 
his accusation, he faced Budd and did so 


WYATT 


Did Budd reply? 


vere: He tried to speak, but could not 


frame his words 


seymour: And then, sir? 


vere: He answered with blows, and his 
accuser fell. . . . It was apparent at 
once that the attack was fatal, but I 
summoned the Surgeon to, verify the 


fact. That is all. (Turns away.) 


seymour: (To pitty) You have heard 
Captain Vere’s account. Is it, or is it 


not, as he says? 


BILLY: Captain Vere tells the truth. It 
is just as Captain Vere says, but it is 
not as the Master-at-Arms said. I have 
eaten the King’s bread, and I am truc 


to the King 
vERE: I believe you, boy 


thank 


BILLY: God knows 


you, sir 


seYMouR: Was there any malice be- 


tween you and the Master-at-Arms? 


BILLY: I bore no malice against the 
Master-at-Arms. I’m sorry he is dead. I 
did not mean to kill him. If I'd found 
my tongue, I would not have struck him 
But he lied foully to my face, andI. . 
had to say something and I 
could only say it . . with a blow 
God help me 


SEYMOUR: One question more—you tell 
us that what the Master-at-Arms said 
against you was a lie. Now, why should 
he have lied with such obvious malice, 
when you have declared that there was 
no malice 


between you? (prtty looks 


appealingly at vere.) Did you hear my 


question? 


BILLY 


VERE The question you put to him 


comes naturally enough. But can he 
rightly answer it? Or anyone else, unless 
indeed, it be he who lies within there 


Knock and enter immediately HALLAM 
HALLAM: The mainmast man, sir 


seEYMOouR: Send him in. (HALLAM nods 
and the DANSKER enter HALLAM 
withdraws, closing door State your 


name and station 


DANSKER: I have no name. I'm called 


the Dansker, that’s all I know. Main- 
mast man 


SEYMOUR: You have been summoned in 
secrecy to appear as a witness before 
this court, of which I am Senior Mem- 
ber. I may not at this time disclose to 
you the nature of the offense being tried 


William Budd, 


Do you consent to 


However, the offender 
Pause 
give this court your testimony, though 
ignorant of the case at trial, and further, 
to keep in strictest confidence all that 


passes here 


foretopman 


DANSKER: Aye. 


seEyMouR: (Pushes forward a Bible) Do 


you so swear 


DANSKER Touching the Bible I do 


seymour: Then this is my question. In 


your opinion, is there malice between 


Budd and the Master-at-Arms? 
DANSKER: ~ Aye. 
VERE Wheeling around 


How! 


SEYMOUR: Explain your statement. 


DANSKER: How 


hated him? 


should he not have 


SEYMOUR: Be plain, man. We do not 


deal in riddles here 


Master-at-Arms bore 


towards a grace he could not have 


DANSKER: malice 


There was no reason for it 


RATCLIFFE: In other words, this malice 


was one-sided ? 
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Vere: . . . But are we free to choose as we would do if we were private citizens? 


The Admiralty has its code. Do you 


you and I are? 


King 


Pre 


DANSKER Aye 


RATCLIFFE: And you cannot explain how 


it arose 


DANSKER: Master- 
Billy 


Arms hated 


SEYMOUR: One moment. I notice that 
you have been using the past tense in 


your testimony. Why? 


DANSKER I look around and _ sense 


finality here 


wyatt: You cannot explain further the 
cause of Claggart’s hate for Budd? 


Master-at-Arms made his 
world in his own image. Pride was his 


DANSKER: 


demon, and he kept it strong by others 
fear of him. Billy could not imagine 
such a nature, saw nothing but a lonely 
man, strange, but a man still, nothing to 
be feared. So Claggart, lest his world 
be proven false, planned Billy’s death 
The final reason is beyond my thinking 


verE: Aye, that is thoughtfully put 
There is a mystery in iniquity. But it 
seems to me, Seymour, that the point 


we seek here is hardly material 


SEYMOUR Aye, sir Very well, you 


may 2£o 


DANSKER: One thing more. Since this 
Master-at-Arms first came on board from 
God knows where, I have seen his 
shadow lengthen along the deck, and 
being under it, I was afraid. Whatever 
happened here, I am in part to blame 
more than this lad. (To BILLy 
old man, Billy. You——try to 
Exits. ) 


I am an 


forgive me 


SEYMOUR: Have you any further ques- 
tions to put to the accused? 
RATCLIFFE: No 
wyatt: None 


seymour: William Budd, if you hav 
anything further to say for yourself, say 


it now 


bb 


suppose it cares who Budd is? Who 


After glance at vere) I have 


SEYMOUR: Sentry Enter HALLAM 

Remove the prisoner to the after com- 
partment. (HALLAM and BILLY exit. A 
long pause.) Have you anything to say 


Ratcliffe ? 


RATCLIFFE: Yes, sir. Claggart was killed 
because Budd couldn't speak. In that 
sense, that he stammers, he’s a cripple 
You don’t hang a man for that, for 


speaking the only way he could 


wyatt: If you condemn him, it’s the 
same thing as condoning the apparent 
lie the Master-at-Arms clearly told. I'd 
have struck him, too. The boy is clearly 
innocent, struck him in self-defense 


RATCLIFFE: Aye. I’m ready to acquit 
him now 


sEyMouR: Good. Then we can reach a 


verdict at once 


verRE: Hitherto I have been a witness at 
this trial, no more. And I hesitate to 
interfere, except that at this clear crisis 
you ignore one fact we cannot close 


our eyes to 


seymour: With your pardon, sir, as 
Senior Member of this court, I must ask 
if you speak now as our commanding 


officer or as a private man 


vere: As convening authority, Seymour 
I summoned this court, and I must 
review its findings and approve them 
before passing them on to the Admiralty 


sEYMouR: Aye, sir, that is your right. 


Which of us here has 
rights? It is my duty, and I must per- 
Budd has killed a man—his 


superior officer 


vere: No right 


form it 


seYMouR: We have found a verdict, sir 


veRE: I know that, Seymour. Your ver- 
dict sets him free, and so would I wish 
to do. But are we free to choose as we 


would do if we were private citizens? 
The Admiralty has its code. Do you 
suppose it cares who Budd is? Who you 
and I are? 


seymour: We don’t forget that, sir. But 
surely Claggart’s tales were simply lies. 
We've established that. 


vere: Aye. But the Nore and Spithead 
were brute facts, and must not come 
again. The men were starved out be- 
fore, but if they should think we are 
afraid 


RATCLIFFE: Captain, how could they? 


They certainly know Budd is no 


mutinecr 


wyatt: Of course not. Since he came 
on board, he’s done more to keep the 
crew in hand than any of us. 


SEYMOUR: That’s true. The men _ took 


naturally to him. 


vere: As officers we are concerned to 
keep this ship effective as a weapon 
And the law says what we must do in 
such a case as this. Come now, you 
know the facts, and the Mutiny Act's 
provisions. At sea, in time of war, an 
impressed man strikes his superior officer, 
and the blow is fatal. The mere blow 
alone would hang him, at least accord- 
ing to the Act. Well then, the men on 
board know that as well as you and I 
And we acquit him. They have sense, 
they know the proper penalty to follow, 
and yet it does not follow 


SEYMOUR: But they know Budd, sir, and 
Claggart too, I daresay. Would they not 
applaud the decision that frees Budd? 
They would thank us. 


wyatt: String him to a yard, and they'll 
turn round and rescue him, and string 
us up instead! 


RATCLIFFE: Aye, that’s a point. It’s 
twice as dangerous to hang the boy as 
it would be to let him go. If there’s a 
mutinous temper in the crew, condemn- 


ing Budd would surely set it off. 


VERE: That is possible. Whatever step 
we take, the risk is great; but it is ours 
That is what makes us officers. Yet if in 
fear of what our office demands we 
shirk our duty, we only play at war, at 
being men. If by our lawful rigor mu- 
tiny comes, there is no blame for us. 
But if in fear, miscalled a kind of mercy, 
we pardon Budd against specific order, 
and then the crew revolts, how culpable 
and weak our verdict would appear! 
The men on board know what our case 
is, how we are haunted by the Spithead 
risings. Have they forgotten how the 
panic spread through England? No. 
Your clemency would be accounted fear, 
and they would say we flinch from prac- 
tising a lawful rigor lest new outbreaks 
be provoked. What shame to us! And 
what a deadly blow to discipline! 
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RATCLIFFE: I concede that, sir. But this 
case is exceptional, and pity, if we are 
men, is bound to move us, Captain. 


vere: So am I moved. Yet we cannot 
have warm hearts betraying heads that 
should be cool. In such a case ashore, 
an upright judge does not allow the 
pleading tears of women to touch his 
nature. Here at sea, the heart, the female 
in a man, weeps like a woman. She must 
be ruled out, hard though it be. (Pause) 
Still silent? Very well, I see that some- 
thing in all your downcast faces seems 
to urge that not alone the heart moves 
hesitancy. Conscience, perhaps. The pri- 
vate conscience moves you 


wyatt: Aye, that’s it, sir. How can we 
condemn this man and live at peace 
again within ourselves? We have our 
standards: ethics, if you like. 

vere: Challenge your scruples! They 
move as in a dusk. Come, do they 
import something like this: if we are 
bound to judge, regardless of palliating 
circumstances, the death of Claggart as 
the prisoner’s deed, then does that deed 
appear a capital crime whereof the pen- 
alty is mortal? But can we adjudge to 
summary and shameful death a fellow 
creature innocent before God, and whom 
we feel to be so? Does that state the 
case rightly? 


seymour: That is my feeling, sir. 


vere: You all feel, I am sure, that the 
boy in effect is innocent; that what he 
did was from an unhappy stricture of 
speech that made him speak with blows. 
And I believe that, too; believe as you 
do, that he struck his man down, tempt- 
ed beyond endurance. Acquit him, then, 
you say, as innocent? 


RATCLIFFE: Exactly! Oh I know the 
Articles prescribe death for what Budd 
has done, but that... 


wyatt: Oh, stow the Articles! They 
don’t account for such a case as this. 
You yourself say Budd is innocent. 


veRE: In intent, Wyatt, in intent. 


wyatt: Does that count for nothing? 
His whole attitude, his motive, count for 
nothing? If his intent. . . 


vere: The intent or non-intent of Budd 
is nothing to the purpose. In a court 
more merciful than martial it would ex- 
tenuate, and shall, at the last Assizes, 
set him free. But here we have these 
alternatives only: condemn or let go: 


SEYMOUR: But it seems to me we've got 
to consider the problem as a moral one, 
sir, despite the fact that we’re not moral- 
ists. When Claggart told you his lie, 
the case immediately went beyond the 
scope of military justice. 


vere: I, too, feel that. But do these 
gold stripes across our arms attest that 
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our allegiance is to Nature? 
RATCLIFFE: To our country, sir. 


verE: Aye, Ratcliffe; to the King. And 
though the sea, which is inviolate Nature 
primeval, though it be the element 
whereon we move and have our being as 
sailors, is our official duty hence to 
Nature? No. So little is that true that we 
resign our freedom when we put this 
on. And when war is declared, are we, 
the fighters commissioned 
consulted first? 


to destroy, 


wyatt: Does that deny us the right to 
act like men? We're not trying a mur- 
derer, a dock-side cut-throat! 


vere: The gold we wear shows that we 
serve the King, the Law. What does it 
matter that our acts are fatal to our 
manhood, if we serve as we are forced 
to serve? What bitter salt leagues move 
between our code and God’s own judg- 
ments! We are conscripts, every one, 
upright in this uniform of flesh. There 
is no truce to war born in the womb. 
We fight at command. 


wyatt: All I know is that I can’t sit 
by and see Budd hanged! 


VERE: I say we fight by order, by com- 
mand of our superiors. And if our judg- 
ments approve the war, it is only coin- 
cidence. And so it is with all our acts. 
So now, would it be so much we our- 
selves who speak as judges here, as it 
would be martial law operating through 
us? For that law, and for its rigor, we 
are not responsible. Our duty lies in 
this: that we are servants only. 


RATCLIFFE: The Admiralty doesn’t want 
service like that. What good would it 
do? Who'd profit by Budd’s death? 


WYATT: 
derers! 


You want to make us mur- 


seYMouR: Wyatt! Control yourself! 


veRE: What is this vessel that you serve 
in, Wyatt, an ark of peace? Go count 
her guns; then tell your conscience to 
lie quiet, if you can. 


RATCLIFFE: But that is war. This would 
be downright killing! 


seymour: It’s all war, Ratcliffe; 
to the death, for all of us. 


veRE: You see that, Seymour? That 
this war began before our time? 


seymour: And will end long after it. 


veRE: Here we have the Mutiny Act 
for justice. No child can own a closer 
tie to parent than can that Act to what 
it stems from: War. This is a wartime 
cruise and in this ship are Englishmen 
who fight against their wills, perhaps 
against their conscience, ’pressed by war 
into the service of the King. Though we 
as fellow creatures understand their lot, 


what does it matter to the officer, or to 
the enemy? The French will cut down 
conscripts in the same swath with vol- 
unteers, and we will do as much for 
them. War has no business with any- 
thing but surfaces. War's child, the 
Mutiny Act, is featured like the father 


RATCLIFFE: Couldn’t we 
penalty if we convict him? 


mitigate the 


veERE: No, Ratcliffe. -The 


penalty is 
prescribed. 


RATCLIFFE: I'd like to think it over, 
Captain. I’m not sure. 


VERE: I repeat, then, that while we 
ponder and you hesitate over anxieties 
I confess to sharing, the enemy comes 
nearer. We must act, and quickly. The 
French close in on us; the crew will find 
out shortly what has happened. Our 
consciences are private matters, Rat- 
cliffe. But we are public men, control- 
ling life and death within this world at 
sea. Tell me whether or not in our posi- 
tions we dare let our consciences take 
precedence of the code that makes us 
officers and calls this case to trial. 


RATCLIFFE: 
sir 


After a pause; quietly) No, 


wyatt: Can you stand Budd’s murder 
on your conscience? 


seymour: Wyatt! Hold your tongue! 
wyatr: (Jumping up) I say let him go! 
sEYMouUR: Sit down, sir! 

vere: Let him speak. 


wyatt: I won’t bear a hand to hang a 
man I know is innocent! My blood’s not 
cold enough. I can’t give the kind of 
judgment you want to force on us! I 


ask to be excused from sitting upon this 
court. 


seymour: Do you know what you're 
saying? Sit down and hold your tongue, 
man! 


veRE: The kind of judgment I ask of 
you is only this, Wyatt: that you rec- 
ognize your function in this ship. I 
believe you know it quite as well as we, 
yet you rebel. Can’t you see that you 
must first strip off the uniform you 
wear, and after that your flesh, before 
you can escape the case at issue here? 
Decide you must, Wyatt. Oh you may 
be excused and wash your hands of it, 
but someone must decide. We are the 
law; law orders us to act, and shows us 
how. Do you imagine Seymour, or Rat- 
cliffe here, or I, would not save this 
boy if we could see a way consistent 
with our duties? Acquit Budd if you 
can. God knows I wish I could. If in 
your mind as well as in your heart, you 
can say freely that his life is not forfeit 
to the law we serve, reason with us! 
Show us how to save him without put- 
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ting aside our function. Or if you can’t 
do that, teach us to put by our respon- 
sibility and not betray ourselves. Can 
you do this? Speak, man, speak! Show 
us how! Save him, Wyatt, and you save 


us all 


recognize the logic of the choice I force 


wyatt slowly sits down.) You 


upon you. But do not think me pitiless 
in thus demanding sentence on a luck- 
le boy. I feel as you do for him. But 

n more, I think there is a grace of 
soul within him that shall forgive the 
law we bind him with, and pity us, 
stretched on cross of choice Turn 


SEYMOUR Well, ge 


Officer rit 


SEYMOUR, wh 
on the 
condemr 


law! 


Scene Two 


abir 0400 


VERE itting 


seEYMOUR) Qh, 


SEYMOUR 
vere: Wha 
SEYMOUR 


vere: Eight bells id one bell at four- 
thirty. Odd and even numbers caught 
between two hands id shall not live 
to hear the odd m n or wrong 


made right quarters 


at tour-thirty 


EYMOUR 


VERE The 1 has slackened, I think 


How is the 


SEYMOUR isen ea has 


Nattened out 


vere: Fair weather after foul 


] 


nature, nature and law How 


ire these Mediterranean climate 


heart, and temperate ‘zones 


SEYMOUR: Have you been 


SII 


VERE All x Seymour 
life moving between dark and dark. It 
has been a long night, but day will be 


quick and deadly on the nainyard 
D’you think, Seymour, a man can for- 
give a wrong done of: the heart's own 


election? 


SEYMOUR Most people ar decent 


enough. You can forgive them tres- 


passes 
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vere: No, by God. There’s wickedness 
alive. It’s dead now in one man, but it’s 
alive to feel and smell at night . Sey- 
mour, go below. Get Budd and bring 


him here 


sEYMOUR: But Captain 


VERE: Do as you're told. Get Budd and 
bring him here SEYMOUR exits. VERE 
sits motionless for a few moments, ther 
Sentry 


rises and goes to the cabin door 


Yes, sir? 


HALLAM 
vere: Who has the deck this watch? 
HALLAM: Mister Ratcliffe, Captain 
VERE: Very well. (Pause) Sentry! 


HALLAM oir: 


VERE When Mister Seymour has 1 


turned, admit him right away 


HALLAM: Aye aye, Captain 


verE: The wind’s still sharp. You 
be cold there, Hallam. Go to the leeward 
side. I'll be x sponsible. 


Thank you, sir. This 


coldest hour now 


HALLAM 


just before sunris« 


Closes door, returns slowly to hi 
lesk The lamp holds steady when the 
vessel heels. Does the law hang straight 
in crooked lives? It burns, and shapes 
nothing but shadows here, plumb in the 
twisting cabin of the mind. (Footstef 
ices. VERE turns ti Enter sry- 
MOUR, BILLY, and HALLAM) Take off the 


manacles. (HALLAM frees BILLY 


SEYMOUR To HALLAM) Outside, 


Bear a hand J with HALLAM 


vERE: Sit down. No, it’s better that I 
stand 


pitty: I was thinking, locked up below 
there the Captain knows the rights 
of all this. He'll save me if it’s right 
Then you sent for me. Is there hope for 


me, Captain? 
veRE: Billy, what hope is ther 


BILLY Tell me why. I only want t 


understand 


verE: How young you still are, Billy! 
Oh I can tell you this: nothing is lost 
of anything that happens. I have giver 
world 


you the judgment of the 


deadly constraint a length of hemp 
and a yard-arm I have done this to you, 


no one else 


BILLY: I can’t get the rights of all that’s 


happene d 


vere: There’s not much right, Billy 
Only necessity. You and Claggart broke 
man’s compromise with good and evil, 


and both of you must pay the penalty 


BILLY: Penalty? What for? Would any- 


one make laws just to be broken by fel- 
lows like me? 


veRE: Aye, boy. You have learned this 
late. Most of us find out early and trim 


to a middle course. 


BILLY: Do you mean it’s better to 


be like that? 


VERE: Better as this world goes. When 
a man is born, he takes a guilt upon 
him, I can’t say how or why. And life 
takes its revenge on those who hurt its 
pride with innocence 


BILLY: Do you think Claggart knew it 


would come to this? 


vere: He knew he would kill you, and 
he died to gain that end. But if you 


trust me, he'll not win entirely 


BILLY: How could he hate me like that? 


VERE: The world we breathe is love and 
hatred both, but hatred must not win 
the victory 


BILLY: Claggart is dead. Now I'm to 
hang. Doesn’t that show the law is 
wrong, when it can’t choose between 


him and me 
VERE: Yes, it’s all wrong, all wrong 


BILLY: I don’t know, Captain. I never 
was a hand to wonder about things, but 
now I think that maybe there’s a kind 
of cruelty in people that’s just as much 
a part of them as kindness, say, or hon- 
esty, Or m-mm I can’t find words, 


I guess, Captain 


vere: There are no words. We are all 
prisoners of deadly forms that are made 
Nothing 


has power to overcome them, except for- 


to break us to their measure 


giveness : Can you forgive what I 


have done 


piLLY: I can trust you, can’t I? Can you 


show me it’s all right, my being 


VERE Turns away; a long pause) It's 
nearly dawn, lad. In the Spanish vil- 


lages they’re lighting fires 


BILLY: I'm not afraid, sir. (Steps toward 


VERE) It’s getting light 


vERE: There’s no time for either of us 
left. Go, take the morning. God knows 
you have the right to it. And when you 
are on the mainyard, think of me, and 
pray for those who must make choices 


Hallam 
Take Budd into your charge BILLY 


(Enter HALLAM in doorway) 


and HALLAM go out) Time has run out 


End of Scene Two 


Scene Three 


SCENE: Main deck aft. Drum-to-forma- 
tion. Crew forming up. WYATT, MIDSHIP- 
MEN GARDINER and REA. 
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WYATT: Bear a hand. Form the men up 
in ranks, 


GARDINER: Aye, sir. All right, you! Close 
ranks! Move up, Stoll. That's better 
Talbot, square your hat. Form up 
Straight there, damn it! (Drum. MEN 


come to attention.) 
wyatt: Division commanders report! 


VOICE: Of 


present or accounted for, sir! 


Carpenters and gunners, 


voice: (Off) Marine Detachment, pres- 


ent or accounted for, sir! 


voice: (Off) Afterguard, present or ac- 


counted for, sir! 


GARDINER: Fore, main and mizzentopmen 


one absentee! 


wyatt: All hands will stand by to wit- 
ness punishment! Stand easy. 


voices: (Off Stand 


} 
walks away from men. 


easy! (WYATT 
Murmur in 


ranks.) 


KINCAID: Where the devil is Billy? He 
wasn’t in his hammock when they piped 


us up 


o’DANIEL: He'll be getting himself in 
trouble if he don’t fall in 


KINCAID: Who the hell they punishing, 
and what for? 


JENKINS: It’s got to be flogging, or they 


wouldn't have us all up here. 


KINCAID: Vere never flogs anybody. And 


there ain’t no gratings up. 


DANSKER: They flog men at noon. The 


early morning’s for hanging. 


Hanging! (The word travels 
back) Who? What for? 


KINCAID: 


o’DANIEL: The skipper, he don’t confide 


in me no more. 


KINCAID: I thought they waited till they 
got ashore before they hanged a man 


DANSKER: Not in wartime 


JENKINS: He goes up them ratlines, out 
on the yard, they slips a noose around 
his neck, and then he jumps and hangs 


himself 


They'd have the devil’s work 
getting O’Daniel to jump 


O’DANIEL: 


KINCAID: It’s jump, or get pushed. 


JENKINS: Where’s Claggart? God, you 


don’t suppose: it’s Claggart! Oh, Judas 
let it be that fishblooded nark! 


KINCAID: Not him. He’s too smart, he is 


JENKINS: Where is he, then? He ain't 
here. 


DANSKER: He is here. 
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KINCAID: Where? I don’t see him. 
DANSKER: He is here. 


KINCAID: Ah . you’re balmy, old man 
Enter VERE, SEYMOUR, RATCLIFFE and 


the surceon. Drum sounds Attention 


wyatt: (To seymour) Ship’s company 


present to witness execution, sir. 


seEYyMouR: Very well. (To vere) Ship’s 


company present to witness exec ution, Sir 
vere: (Nods 


SEYMOUR: To WYATT Lieutenant 
Wyatt, have the prisoner brought for- 


ward 


wyatt: Aye aye, sir. (Marches to wing 


Sentries, bring forward the prisoner 
Marches back to his post. Enter BILvy 
with two sentries. Astonished murmur 
through the crew, who momentarily 


break ranks. 


No talking in ranks! 


movement and 


WYATT 
restless 


(Continued 
murmurings 


Form up! 


GARDINER: You men are at attention! 


WYATT Over subdued muttering) You 


hear me Silence in ranks! (Silence 
SENTRIES lead BILLY to the foot of the 
ropes. SEYMOUR looks at veERE, who nods 


SEYMOUR steps forward and reads.) 


SEYMOUR Proceedings of the court- 
martial held aboard H.M.S. Indomitable 
on the eighth August, 1798. Convened 
under the authority of Edward Fairfax 
Vere, Senior Captain, Royal Navy, and 
composed of the First Officer, the Sailing 
Master, and the First Lieutenant of said 
vessel. In the case of William Budd 
foretopman, Royal Navy. While attached 
and so serving in the aforesaid vessel, he 
did, on the 8th day of August, 1798, 
strike and kill his superior officer, one 
John Claggart, Master-at-Arms, Royal 
Navy Crew breaks out uneasily, aston- 
ished, talking excitedly 


jyenkins: Billy! Did you, boy? 


voice: Good lad! 


All 


voice: Serves him proper! together 


Hi, Billy! Hurrah! 


KINCAID 


wyaTT: Quiet! Silence, you men! Form 


up! 


GARDINER: Stand at attention, hang you! 
Silence in the ranks! 


wyatt: Do you hear? (Excited mutter- 


ing, low voices 


seymour: You will be silent and remain 
attention until dismissed 
Master-at-Arms, Royal 


Navy. Therefore, the court sentences the 


at strict 
Silence 


aforementioned William Budd, foretop- 
man, Royal Navy, to die by hanging on 


the first watch of the day following 
these proceedings. By authority of his 
Gracious Majesty George Rex and Alan 
Napier, Viscount Kelsey, First Sea Lord 
Signed, Philip Seymour, Senior Member 
During the last phrases of the reading, 
the crew, upon hearing the sentence, 
breaks out again, some stepping forward, 


shouting; they are in an ugly temper 


voices: No he don’t! 
Not if I know it! 
Hang the jemmies in- 
stead, I say! 
Not Billy, you bloody 
swineheads! All 
Not him, by Christ! together 
You ain’t hanging Billy, 
damn your eyes! 
Let them dance on a 
rope’s end! 
Stand back! guard 


your prisoner, if you have to fire 


WYATT: Sentries, 


GARDINER: Stand back, you damned 


clods! Keep bac k! 
forward Silence 


SEYMOUR: Steps 


there! You will resume discipline in- 


! Be warned. (Waits a silent mo- 


stantly 
ment. Men stop in disordered formation 


Stand back into ranks 


GARDINER: Form up again, quick about 
it now! (There is a surly movement into 


irregular lines 


sEYMouR: (Warily resuming procedure 


> 


Prisoner, have you anything to say? 


BILLY shakes his head) If you have 
nothing to say, when the drum roll is 
sounded, you will proceed to carry out 
the sentence of this court Signals to 


WYATT 


Drum roll 
turns and starts up the ropes 


wyaTT: Sound off! BILLY 


Get him! Now! 
Bill! Stay where you are, 


VOICES: 


boy, don’t do it! 
Wait, Billy! Wait! 
Rush the deck, mates! 

Don’t let them do it! 
We're here, Bill, don’t 


you worry! 


BILLY: (Stops, turns forward, looks at 
veRE, and shouts out loud and clear, 
without trace of stammer.) God bless 
Captain Vere! (A second’s pause; VERE 
is profoundly shaken; Bitty goes quickly 
up the ropes and out of sight. The creu 
moves back a step, is silent; officers and 
men in deep breathless quiet watch him 
out of sight and are staring overhead as 


the curtain falls. 


THE END 
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The Lost Theatre 


(continued from page 23) 


the refusal of a majority of producers 
to lease his theatres for single produc- 
tions. It is not even beyond the realn 
of possibility that a theatre owner is as 
interested in good theatre as the most 
high-minded of American producers 
Robert Dowling and Louis Lotito, for 
example, have as good a claim to respect 
as anyone in the business of producing 
plays 


QuEsTION 3: Can I interest good 


’ 


actors in such a venture? 


ANswerR: Are you kidding? I don't 
know the latest statistics of Actors’ 
Equity. But it wasn’t very long ag 
when out of approximately 6,000 pro- 
fessional actors only about 2,000 found 
employment during a season, and most 
of them did not play more than a few 
weeks during the year. Good actors 
would welcome an opportunity to work 
continuously, and they would become 
better actors if they did 


QUESTION 4: But can I acquire the 
services of stars who would attract the 
public sufficiently to make the venture 
profitable? 

ANSWER: Perhaps you couldn't, al- 
though this is by no means certain, since 
there are at least a few “stars” who care 
more about the theatre than commercial 
managements have had reason to be- 
lieve. If the managements have found 
it difficult to snare them, this is partly 
because the actors were offered unat- 
tractive roles in unattractive plays. If 
the managers have found the stars diffi- 
cult and exorbitant in their demands, 
isn’t it because they have not been of- 
fered any artistic cause? The stars of 
the theatre have had little reason to 
establish anything but a cash nexus with 
the stage. 

Among other things, it may be noted 
that the performer who is sought after 
because he can ensure a long run is apt 
to become exceedingly bored after a 
while. The challenge of playing several 
roles each year might be welcomed by 
the first ladies and first gen*lemen of the 
theatre. It might also be a relief to them 
to play a secondary role now and then 
instead of always being “top banana,” 
once it was clearly no discredit to retreat 
from the limelight for the sake of a 
distinguished production. It would be 
fun, too, to create a few “character 
parts” for one’s personal repertory. What 
genuine actor can resist opportunities 
for make-believe! It would also be rest- 
ful for some of our best performers not 
to have to carry a play on their backs 
night after night 

I shall refrain from mentioning names 
but our best actors are not getting any 
younger. Medically, as well as artisti- 
cally, it would be far better for them to 
husband their energies every few days 


than to take long vacations that some- 
times amount to virtual retirement. A 
varied artistic diet and short vacations 
can be prescribed to them with an as- 
surance of mutual benefit to the indi- 
vidual and the theatre 


Next point: The managers’ notion of 
stardom when put into practice often 
proves to be stardoom. Since their 
Hollywood careers will by no means be 
jeopardized by any reminder from me, 
I feel free to call attention to the more 
or less recent debacles of Olivia de Hav- 
illand and Ginger Rogers. All that glit- 
ters on the silver screen is not gold in 
the box-office of the legitimate stage. 

Finally, it is well to remember that 
new stars can be made by repertory em- 
ployment more easily than by single 
opportunities. The most promising act- 
ress may not scintillate in the “simply 
wonderful part” that has been assigned 
to her. The reason may lie in her per- 
sonality, in her mistaken interpretation 
of the part, or in poor stage direction; 
and not only may she have been mis- 
directed but the style of the other per- 
formances may have been unfavorable to 
her own. In the theatre as presently 
constituted, she may be saddled with one 
ungratifying, reputation-losing part for 
a long time, or she may soon find herself 
out of work and accepting another un- 
gratifying part out of necessity or over- 
eagerness to prove her mettle. 

If Miss Uta Hagen will pardon me, I 
shall take her as an example. I did not 
happen to be entranced with her per- 
formance as Joan of Arc, and for her 
sake I should much prefer to see her 
in certain other parts more congenial to 
her deliberate calculating style. One of 
these would be the heroine of Bertolt 
Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan; 
another, the Electra of Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Giraudoux, or Sartre; still an- 
other might be Hedda Gabler. To make 
Miss Hagen’s rare merits shine properly, 
one needs a repertory that would reveal 
the ample range of her talents short of 
spontaneity, a quality in which she ap- 
pears to be deficient. 


Question 5: Would not the spread of 
repertory militate against the production 
of new plays and playwrights? 

ANSWER: By no means in the case of 
new plays worthy of production. Today 
managements produce a good many new 
plays that should not have been exposed 
on Broadway at all, especially under the 
present conditions that require long 
runs. If such plays are to be produced 
at all, the only sensible reason is to 
enable the writers to learn their craft 
from the production. 

I happen to believe that this theory 
can be driven too far, but this is a sepa- 
rate subject. I believe that if a play- 
wright is intelligent, he does not need a 
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full-scale Broadway production to show 
him where and how he has erred; and 
if he isn’t that intelligent, he shouldn’t 
be encouraged to become a playwright. 
As a matter of fact, many playwrights 
who have had production have revealed 
no progress whatsoever in their work. 
America, as George Jean Nathan pointed 
out many years ago, is the land of 
numerous one-play writers. They wrote 
an acceptable play, and all the plays 
they wrote subsequently 
rather than better. 

In any case, the new playwright can 
learn from laboratory productions, and 
laboratory productions with professional 
actors would be made more possible by 


were worse 


the presence of permanent repertory 
companies. 
It should also be realized that the 


development of 
would not 


repertory 
eliminate all independent, 
one-shot producers. Who would prevent 
me from risking my all on the produc- 
tion of a play by an unknown young 
playwright if I had sufficient confidence 
in his script? And who, except the 
author and his agent, could prevent me 


companies 


from producing a new play by Anderson, 
Odets, or Behrman? 

Moreover, a repertory company might 
be just the ideal production unit for a 
new play, precisely because in a reper- 
tory setup the play would not have to 
run for a hundred consecutive evenings 
to justify production at all. Actually, 
the professional theatre would be more 
accessible to unique talent, more open 
to plays that producers regard as too 


special. Most new plays selected for 
production today are chosen because 
they are deemed to be safe bets—in 


other words, so ordinary that they are 
expected, generally wrongly, to satisfy 
nearly every sort of taste. There isn’t 
a producer, I dare maintain, who hasn’t 
rejected better—more substantial, origi- 
nal and honest—scripts than those upon 
which he has wasted time, money, and 
even talent. 
Finally, it is precisely a repertory 
company that can ensure the perpetuity 
of new plays, including those that could 
Even the 
so often staid Comédie Frangaise has 
again and again ‘“corporated into its 
schedule plays that had been at some 


time or another (in some ~ase a half 


not weather Broadway today. 


a century or more) too special for the 
generality of playgoers. That is what 
happened with plays by De Musset and 
the difficult Catholic poet-playwright, 
Paul Claudel. Let us take an example: 

During the season of 1950-51, we had 
a production of Billy Budd,* a play so 
special that all the efforts of the critics 
could not make it pay off financially. 
Nevertheless, I believe it was one of 
the three or four most worthy plays of 
the season, and that it can be stimulating 
in any season. It is also possible that 
we underestimated the play, and I 
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should like to see it again, just as it is 
possible that a year from now a man 
for whom I have considerable admira- 
tion, might hit upon ways of improving 
production. A _ repertory 
theatre could do worse than incorporate 
Billy Budd into its program, and could 
produce it with far less anxiety and 
greater artistry than is usual on Broad- 
way because the life of the repertory 


his original 


organization would not depend upon this 
single production. 

Another play that would qualify would 
be Edward Justin Mayer’s The Children 
of Darkness, if Joseph Wood Krutch 
Still another 
would be Saroyan’s The Beautiful Peo- 


and I have any judgment. 


ple; and still another, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Summer and Smoke, a play that 
Williams never succeeded in licking into 
shape and that was hurried to Broadway 
chiefly because the citizens of Dallas 
overrated it in Margo Jones’s arena 
theatre. One month’s labor by the play- 
wright and some expert restaging would 
give us a work of art that could make 
ninety percent of the new plays of this 
or last season look miserable by com- 
parison. Very much the same point may 
from 
abroad that were once produced here 


also be made concerning plays 
without the kind of success Broadway 
required then and certainly requires now, 
although they 


mirers. 


found discriminating ad- 
I refer to such plays as Obey’s 
Noah, Birabeau’s Dame Nature and Gir- 
audoux’s The Enchanted. 

And to these examples one may add 
distinguished plays from abroad not yet 
seen on Broadway because their chances 
of running for months have been cor- 
rectly or mistakenly regarded as slender 
Among candidates for insertion into 
repertory programs I should consider 
Montherlant’s Queen After Death and 
The Master of Santiago, James Bridie’s 
Mr. Gilley (which moved me in London 
but which I should hesitate to risk on 
Broadway under the favorable 
present conditions), Lorca’s Yerma, Pi- 
randello’s Liola, Carl Zuckmayer’s The 
Devil’s and Bertolt Brecht’s 
Mother Courage and The Good Woman 


most 


General, 


of Setzuan 

Plays have been written and are being 
written year after year that Broadway's 
audiences—and audiences in other cities 
supplied with Broadway theatre—never 
see and yet are superior to the trash 
that is produced. Even if they should 
not be accepted as masterpieces, these 
plays would justify the theatre as one 
of the major outlets for the civilized 
human spirit. 

An addendum: The theatre has had 
a following that will abandon it (that 
has, in fact, started abandoning it) un- 
less it can prove sufficiently stimulating 
It is not a following that demands 
“smash-hits,” which it sometimes actu- 
ally deplores in spite of what seems to 
these rather discriminating individuals an 








It is a fol- 
lowing that has not waxed ecstatic over 
The Moon Is Blue, Season in the Sun 
Call Me Madame, Remains to be Seen, 


extravagantly benign press 


and Gigi simply because some reviewers 
This 


body of playgoers does not even demand 


have tossed their hats in the air 


a completely successful piece of drama- 
turgy. It does, however, want to derive 
some intellectual or spiritual stimulation 
form the 


and gratification. It would 


backbone of public support for good 
repertory programs, and it would even 
go to see the same play season after 
season if it were worth seeing, just as 
art-lovers go more than once to see a 
painting in a museum and opera-lovers 
go more than once in a lifetime to hear 
Carmen or Boris Goduno Just as there 


are art-lovers, so there are theatre-lovers 


If their number has been diminishing 
on Broadway and in its touring centers, 
and this in a period of relative pros- 
perity, the reason is that Broadway repels 
its lovers. At the same time, their num- 
ber is increasing in numerous towns that 


kc x al 


theatres, and some 


have good university and com- 


munity have been 
flourishing in the seemingly most unlikely 
places for decades. The Little Theatre 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, under the pres- 
ent direction of Mr. and Mrs, John Wray 
Young, has recently celebrated its thirti- 
eth year of continuous production. 


*See the complete script of Billy Budd in 
this issue. 
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If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


For the preferred list 
Pencil sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Bruno's Pen and 


Bruno produces as delectable a steak as 
I've tasted in New York.’ 
Blair Chatzinofi—New York Post 


A Pen and Pencil Steak is a thing of beauty 
and @ joy to be remembered.” 
Lois Tilden—Cue Magazine 


The finest Steak House in America.’ 
Mike O'Shea—T V Guide 


“Top in Town.""—Dorothy Kilgallen 
The place for a good steak 
dinner — but a good one! 
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who is wholly inept, and including Alan 
Webb and David Niven gets no nearer 
to the necessary Gallic tone and spirit 
than Broadway or Picadilly to the Left 
Bank 


To Dorothy, A Son 


The local indignation over the Lon 
itics’ castigation of South Pacif 

is meritless as would be any London 
ndignation over the New York critics 


] 


low opinion of some such } 


.nglish exhibit 
as Roger MacDouegall’s To Dorothy, A 

yported by Herman Shumlin 
umstance of the prosperity here of 


the musical play and over there of the 


comedy has nothing to do with the case, 


no more, in fact, than the preference of 
the American for hot dogs as against 
the Englishman’s for kippers, nor, fur 
ther, has the local view that South Pa 
cific is a wonderful show and that 7 

Dorothy, A Son is an extremely sour one 
as opposed to the English view that th 
former isn’t’ much good and that the 
indee d Th 


theatrical differences in taste have been 


latter is very amusing 


in operation now for years and will 
doubtless continue to be for years to 
come, and not much can be done about 
it. In many ways there aren't two mor 
dissimilar nations on the face of the 
earth and to argue that one is right and 
the other wrong is senseless, at least 
much of the time 


anything of the long 


since collapsed To Dorothy, A Son other 


than to express my 


I will not say 
personal critical 
opinion that it was godawful claptrap 
dealing with the musty plot about the 
baby who will inherit a lot of money if 
born within a specified time limit. Why 
English audiences have relished it I no 


American audi- 


more know than why 
ences have relished even more so some 
such local dose of claptrap as Affairs Of 
State. But, South 


Pacific as an excellent show and though 


though we esteem 
the English proportionally diseste-m it, 
it isn’t hard to deduce the con‘: ary 
British 


theme of acute racial prejudice in the 


attitude. In the first place, the 
matter of a young American woman's 
bitter reaction. to a Frenchman who onc 
was wed to a dark-skinned South Seas 
native naturally impresses the English as 
sillv, forasmuch as wide travel and resi- 
dence in the far corners of the globe, to- 
gether with an adaptability to mores as 
they find them, have rid them of any 


such feeling. But even more to the point 


is their unacquaintance, in this specific 


case, with such primitive back-reaches of 
the United States as Arkansas, where 
the prim schoolteacher with her antago- 
nism hails from. If, with perhaps a single 
exception, there is a currently practising 
London dramatic critic who ever ex- 
plered the varied peculiarities of the 


American scene much ner west than 


George Jean Nathan 


continued from page 31 


Keen’s Chop House, I 


of him 


haven't heard 


In the second place, the brag and 
bluster of the show’s United States Ma 
rines is unquestionably offensive to the 
English critics, who like to think, how 
ever much they may pretend to protest 
the contrary, that if it were not for the 
own soldiery, whether on land or sea o 
in the air, we would long ago have bee 
speaking German or Japanese as <« 
national language. In the third place 
such a key song number as “You've Got 
to Be Taught to Hate 
being quite as violative of the show 


flow as it struck some New York critics 


strikes them a 


In the fourth place, the appropriatior 
of the Madame Butterfly idea in th 
secondary love story of the young nav 
lieutenant and the Tonkinese girl o« 
curred to them just as it did to a few of 
our critics And, in the fifth pla 
though they liked the Rodgers score 
they probably, as the local critics d 
not, here and there recognized some of 
its inspirations as, for one example, 

the “Bali-Hi”’ song, Saint-Saéns’ second 


concerto in G minor Saint-Saéns’ has 


surely stood some of our composers 
good stead, as witness, among others, 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue 

It is claimed that the advance build 
ip of the show, together with an anti- 
American attitude, operated further to 
its critical disadvantage. The 


buildup of Oklahoma! 


advance 
didn’t seem to iz 
uence the same critics against it, nor 


did any anti-American attitude. It is 
perfectly true that the English do not 
like us, but the dislike hasn’t kept thei: 
theatre critics from wholeheartedly er 
dorsing many of our actors and actresse ‘. 


let alone vaudeville performers, who 
have played over there If those critics 
occasionally don't like one of our plays 
or shows it no more testifies arbitrarily 
to any pre) idice against us than our owr 
dislike of some of their plays and shows 
conceivable dislike of th 


English on our part, even though, to be 


testifies to any 


quite honest about it, a lot of Amer 
icans not in the White House aren't toc 
crazy about them. The London critics 
simply didn’t care for South Pacific, and 


that is all there is to it 


Never Say Never 


Carl Leo’s some time ago promptl 
expired comedy, Never Say Never, would 
not be worth comment if it weren't for 
the fact that it provided a further ex 
ample of the apparent inability of many 
producers even dimly to judge a script 
from a reading of it. That the play was 
doomed should have been cle ar to ar 
one with the least experience in the 
theatre, yet here was another instance of 
What 
fetched these particular pro 


money thrown down the drain 


probably 


ducers was the script’s superficial resem- 
blance to The Voice Of The Turtle, a 
great success, and their fond hope that 
bringing into it a morally upright char- 
acter from the girl’s home town with 
his animadversions on her easy way of 
love and life would add a fresh note to 
van Druten’s plot and make the play 
even more What they 


looked was the small matter of van 


popular over- 
Druten’s insight into character and his 
playwriting ability. Not only has Mr 
Leo no trace of either but no independ 
ent trace of wit, humor or observation 
of lifefbeyond the sort that figures in 
women’s magazines’ fiction 

Whether 


much more with the 


anyone could have dons 
direction than 
Robert Sinclair did is problematical; I 
know that if I were a director the script 
would have completely floored me. One 
can’t, after all, make a metronome sound 


like a symphony 


Paint Your Wagon 


To have read the announcements at 
the beginning of the season one would 
have been led to believe that scarcely a 
week would pass without a new musical 
show, most of which were heralded as 
costing at least a quarter of a million 
dollars apiece, containing personalities of 
such magnitude that the marquee lights 
ilone would cost an additional fifty 
thousand, and one and all regarded as 
promising that they 
probably run for three years at a mini- 
mum, So what has happened? What has 


happened is what usually 


so. richly would 


happens to 
announcements. Up to mid-January the 
productions have numbered exactly two 
new shows and a pair of revivals. (If 
anyone wants to count in the two Yid- 
dish whatnots that were inflicted upon 
is, that is his privilege; they do not 
seem to me to figure in any appropriate 
Statistics 

The two new shows are Top Banana 
and Paint Your Wagon; the revivals 
Music In The Air and Pal Joey 


ment has already been made on the first 


Com- 


ind third: Top Banana a hilarious bur- 
lesque show and Music In The Air an 
originally delightful exhibit with some of 
Kern's best songs which was not only 
botched by 
but by 


misguided book alterations 
poor casting and which as a con- 
Pal Joey will be 


recalled as an entertaining adventure in 


sequence duly failed 
what on the occasion of its initial pro- 
duction was deemed by the reviewers to 
be an innovation in the form of intro- 
ducing lowlifes into the realm of the 
erstwhile more romantic figures of the 
musical stage. So it is Paint Your Wagon 
that alone remains for fresh considera- 
tion Though its book by Alan Jay 
Lerner dealing with the California gold 
rush days is neither imaginative nor par 
ticularly lively and though it is sorely in 
need of cutting in several departments, 
Frederick Loewe’s score, some ingenious 
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dance numbers by Agnes de Mille, at- 
tractive settings and costumes by Oliver 
Smith and Motley respectively, and a 
first-rate Company combine to make the 
evening over-all an enjoyable one. James 
Barton as the prospector responsible for 
the boom town, Olga San Juan as his 
daughter enamoured of Tony Bavaar, a 
young Mexican, and the rest are pretty 
fine, and even Lerner with his endless 
repetition of the sex-starved men-without- 
women business and jokes about chang- 
ing shirts only once a week doesn’t much 
their 


depress 


resources. Nor do such 


sedatives as the seemingly interminab! 
miners’ choruses boomed at the audience 
with horse lung-power, the too pro- 
tracted dance routine 8, otherwise as noted 
engaging, or the conventional dance hall 
scene in which one of the chief features 
is a woman who executes a can-can with 
such ferocity that it scares the hell out 


of even alumni of the old Bal Tabarin 


Loewe's music includes at least four 


charming songs and, though Lerner’s 
lyrics in the Oscar Hammerstein pattern 
are not impressive, gives the evening an 
especial flavor. In 


short, as a private 


citizen, I enjoyed myself for a lot of the 


time even in the face of some conflict 


with myself as a professional reviewer 
What too nosey critics are doing at such 


shows I wouldn't know anyway 


Lo and Behold 


Since the deadline is upon me and 
space is nigh exhausted, I perforce con 
clude with sketchy observations on the 
three remaining plays produced within 
the time-scope of this particular 
summary 

In Lo And Behold, John Patrick has 
gagged up such solemn ghost dramas as 
The Return Of Peter Grimm and con- 
trived an only faintly diverting comedy 
or, to be more accurate, vaudeville farce 
Not only does his central character, a 
cynical old bachelor, return to the 
earthly premises but three other assorted 
spooks follow him, all bent, as in the 
serious versions, on supervising a more 
or less complicated situation in the 
household of the living, in this instance 
a love affair. Leo G. Carroll is Ghost 
No. 1 and is assisted in promoting what 
intermittent, mild humors the script con- 
tains by a troupe that includes, among 
others, Lee Grant, Doro Merande and 
Jeffrey Lynn. The play is sponsored by 
the Theatre Guild, which may be re- 
called as having once devoted its efforts 


to drama of some distinction 


Point Of No Return 


Point Of No Return, derived from the 
J. P. Marquand novel by Paul Osborn, 
is a shrewdly contrived commercial ex- 
hibit, unquestionably destined for wide 
popular success, which deals with the 


inexorableness of the business and social 
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success complex and its demands upon 
such as have been infected by it. The 
book has been 


original ending of the 


altered to audience 


Fonda heads a good pr 


senting ¢ ompany. 


guarantee greater 
favor. Henry 
If you are looking for 
dramatic quality, look elsewhere 


The Grand Tour 
Finally, Elmer Rice’s The Grand Tour, 


in which a sedate New England school- 


teacher makes a 


long dreamed-of trip 
to Europe, meets up with a handsome 
stranger and falls in love with him onl 
to learn that he is a crook bound for 


jail and, 


worse, one with a wife and 


OFFERING 


ANNOUNCING 


Mew 


SUMMER 
THEATRE 
WORKSHOP ea 


children who still love him as much as 


she does. Aiming 


at simplicity, the play 
is so verbose and in detail so trite that 
it talks and acts itself out of any 
audience interest. The leading roles are 
in the hands, or rather larynxes, of Bea- 
Straight and Richard Derr. The 


former enough at the be- 


trice 
is acceptable 
ginning of the vocal marathon but grows 
monotonous as the long evening wears 

and Derr, while also acceptable at 
the start, is so committed to being what 
that th 


playing a role 


he evidently considers “natural 
effect is less of an actor 
outer 


than of one hanging around the 


office waiting for word that he has got it 
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Foremon of 44th 


(continued from page 26) 
and other spiraling operating costs com- 
bine to give even the scalpers a reason- 
able “story” for their gouging, Schonceit 
has not only always operated within the 
ticket code rules but has prospered and 
expanded 


In recent years he has set up part- 
time agents in forty-one American cities 
and now admits that more than one- 
third of his total business comes from 
these branches He has also established 
Mexico City, 


Jamaica and other plush vacation resorts 


branches in Havana, 
His invasion of the tropics is probably 
partly due to the sharp wits of Renee 
Carroll, the former famed Sardi hatcheck 
girl who is his office manager and who 
insists that Lou get a little tropical sun 
once a year and enfranchise a new agent 
at the same time. Renee is so enamored 
of the tropics and things tropical that she 
thinks Lou should change his name. “He 
should call himself Luis Sanchez,” she 


says. “It sounds so much more romantic 


This change of name may prove to be 
the greatest thing to happen to The 
Foreman since he convinced himself a 
few years ago he had heart trouble and 
saw a specialist. The heart specialist gav« 
him a prescription and insisted that The 
Foreman adhere to it religiously. Ths 
prescription was twelve drinks of whiskey 
any kind) per day. The Foreman has 
proved a model patient, never having 
missed a single day without taking his 


medicine like a man 
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Poets as Performers 





(continued from page 27) 


ness would be no more than a hackneyed 
act that many of us have seen done as 
expertly by Will Rogers or Dan Reed 
What lifts Frost’s performance out of the 
class of superior vaudeville is his homely, 


direct reading of his poetry, for which 


Fred Pi 








Edith Sitwell: “I write very well.” 


the rest of “the act” provides an au 


thentic but prosaic accompaniment. The 
restraint and order of the poetry give 
Frost a better script than Rogers or Reed 


ever had 


In her public appearances, Edith Sit- 
well is very much the great lady as 
her grand manner, her brocaded gowns, 


and her rich, full-throated voice all 


testify. She rises to her heights of dignity 
only to descend as when she talks 


about her bronchitis— but she tries 


never to condescend. She is frankly im- 


modest; “I don’t write very much,” she 
told her listeners. “I write very well 

Perhaps her immodesty protects her from 
a false modesty that would be less be- 
coming; to be consistently the great lady, 
she must know she is a great lady and 


make no bones about it 


Miss Sitwell’s poetry and her reading 
of it are both in the grand manner. She 
lowers her voice a few notes in her 
heavy cadence, emphasizing metrical 
accent more than the other poets do 
This tendency gives to her reading an 
unusual quality of deliberate stylization 
The elaborateness of her speaking com- 
plements the elaborateness of her writ- 
ing, for Miss Sitwell habitually dresses 
and sometimes overdresses — her themes 
in exotic metaphors and stately phrases 
As for the themes themselves, especially 
since the war, Miss Sitwell has devoted 
herself chiefly to expressing sympathy for 
unhappy humanity. In the poems, then, 
as on the platform, it is always the lady 
of the manor who speaks, a great lady 
who is always gracious and kind but 
who always reminds us of her separation 


from the humanity she pities and the 


audience she addresses 


T. S. Eliot successfully plays the mod- 


est man and this should come as some- 


thing of a surprise to those who judge 


him in advance from the high-and- 


mighty tone in much of his prose. He is 
quite impersonal about himself and his 
accomplishment. Indeed, speaking of his 


early poems, Eliot confesses he is em- 


barrassed by the self-pity of Prufrock, 
which he now considers to be “exposing 
an adolescent personality.”’ On the other 
hand, he believes that he now reads the 
equally early Preludes best because it is 
more objective. Eliot's objectivity is re 
vealed again in his reluctance to com- 
ment on his poetry, a reluctance he ac- 
counts for with a respec tful obeisance to 
the critics “who understand my poems 
better than I do myself.” This explicit 
attitude toward his own writing is sup- 
ported by Eliot’s impersonal, unemotional 


way of reading. He reads in a single, 


fairly steady tone, avoiding monotony 
by shifting his timing to give the proper 
emphasis; his pace becomes faster, then 
slower, at the right moments. 


Just as in his public performance, 
Eliot tries to stand apart from what he 
has written——-by reading impersonally 
and leaving all interpretation to the 
critics, Similarly, in the poems them- 
selves, he stands apart from most of 
human experience. His earlier writing 
shows him as a dispassionate chronicler 
of human folly, while his later poems 
exhibit the philosophical poet who for- 
sakes the world of familiar people and 
events to take refuge in a timeless non- 
human world. There may be some danger 
in making too much of this analogy, but 
there is a striking parallel between the 
manner of Eliot’s platform appearance 
and the matter of his poems. 


As the poets have gone ahead with 
these public readings, the charge that 
modern poetry is willfully obscure has 
become less effective. Difficult poetry 
does not keep listeners away; as a matter 
of fact, the poetry-reader who draws the 
largest crowds is one of the most diffi- 
cult of them all—-Dylan Thomas 
Somehow, after decades of accusations 
that modern poetry is a private game 
played by the precious for the few, the 
poets have given the lie to their accusers 
by winning a new public for their per- 
formances. 


The best of the poet-readers contribute 
both to the understanding of poetry and 
to the art of acting. Their present popu- 
larity should prove beneficial both to 
poetry and, ultimately, to poetic drama 
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The books offered here, The Collected Poems of W. B. 
Yeats and Two Cheers for Democracy by E. M. 
Forster, typify the kind of books that The Readers’ 
Subscription will distribute—works whose importance 
is in direct relation to 
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books that you want at a saving of more than 40%, 
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their literary excellence, 
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Ta his first full-length book 
since 1936, Mr. Forster, 
perhaps the greatest living 
English novelist, presents 
a brilliant collection of 
essays on subjects political 
and personal. 
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certain literary audience is implicit in our asso 

ciation with The Readers’ Subscription. It is 
the audience that by taste and training finds its 
pleasure in what used to be called serious litera 

ture—in the novels that are not “universally ac 

claimed” but continue to be read decades later, 
in the poetry that, is “strange” until all the 
anthologies reprint it, in literary criticism, in 
cultural history, in biography. 

It is this audience that makes possible the pub- 
lication of those works of imagination and in- 
tellect which, whether or not they ever become 
popular, are of incalculable efféct. And the 
influence of this audience can be decisive at a 
time when economic pressures threaten the 
continued publication of such works. 
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to serve. We do not presume to say that each 
book we choose will be a classic. But it will be 
a book that we honestly admire and enjoy. 
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tions made by the edi 
tors in the first year of 
your membership. 
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as your first bonus book 
THE COLLECTED POEMS 
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handsome volume com- 
plete with all his own final 
revisions, are all of Yeats’s 
published poems from 
1889 to his death in 1939 
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Consider some of the advantages that members will enjoy 


> Monthly Selection: Each month you will be able 
to buy, at the special members’ price, a book that the 
editors, W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun and Lionel 
Trilling, believe to be outstanding in current literature. 


> Bonus Books: After every fourth selection that you 
accept, you will receive, free, a valuable and expensive 
bonus book of your own choice. 


> Economy: Your savings on the purchase of monthly 
selections may run as high as 25%, and your over-all 
savings, realized through the receipt of bonus books, 
will surely exceed 40%. 





> The Griffin: In addition to critical commentary by 
the editors, The Griffin (the publication of The 
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Readers’ Subscription which you will receive each 
month) will feature original contributions by leading 
writers and critics. 
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James Barton 


continued page 28 
and a cat who has pro- 
386 kittens. His 


dressing was 


from 
English setters 
duced, by actual count, 
Your 


Paint Wagon 


the 


room 


graced by Daisy, a ter 


presence of 
rier belonging to Jeanne 
of th the 


brought him luck. 


talker. His speech 
is colorfully full of off-color words, but 


Houloose, one 


girls in chorus. Barton 


said 


the dog 


Barton is a good 


they are not offensive, although his wife 


sometimes admonishes him gently t 


watch his language. He particularly 
joys talking about his days in burlesqu 
In one of sketches, in which |} 
boxer, one of his catch 
kill him! 
Berle 


his 


his 


played a 


comic 
“Tl 
friend 

habit, 


mind; he is 


lines was 


which he says 


today his 


later adopted, as 
own us¢ Bartor 
fond of Berl 

For a time he was billed as Jim 
Kill Him) Barton. He little 
himself, professior 
His smashed 
believe « 


was one of 


is his for 


didn’t very 


I'l 
box 


did a 


ing although mn 


ver 


ally nose, which some 
people 
ally 


during 


ame from a fight, actu 


several sustair 


injuries 


Baltimore fire, and althougt 


his 
that 


worried him at first, 


concern wa 
from 
been felt by 


rather different which might 


have most actors. It wasn’t 


the appearance; it wags just that it 
difficult to make up, he says 

His first Broadway appearance was 
The Passing Show of 1919. He later 
appeared in the show of the same 
of 1924, and in Rose of Stamb 
Drop Inn, Model 
Beach Nights, and Sweet and Lou 

In vaudeville, Barton 
drunk act took its 


interpretation 


nar 
ul, Deu 
Paln 


Artists and 


developed 
which place as a 
classic he revived part of 
it for one scene in Paint Your Wagon 

The interpretation was so realistic that 
word frequently got Barton 
heavily well as on, 
in order to 
This was 


nantly “2 


around that 


drank offstage as 
himself 
true, he 


couldn’t do a 


prepare 
not 


for the part 
declares I 
drunk with a 
said to il 
quaintance myself, if I did 
and I I’m like when 
I’m drunk. So it’s better to do it sober 
Barton 
quaffing to a 
calls The 


with curacao 


recently 
“I'd do 


don’t know 


bag on,” he 


what 


Today confines his pre 


per- 
formance single cocktail 


Hemingwa 
substituted for 


which he 
bacardi, 


grenadine. He loves to eat, 


but has t 


watch his diet, because his weight 
up when he’s working at 


likes. When Paint Your 


into rehearsal, he 


something 
Wagon 


around 164 


we ighe d 
By the time the show got to Boston after 
its Philadelphia run, he 181 


He stands 5'11 


was up to 


and has a leonine 


of bushy reddish-brown hair and 
moustache. His face is seamed and lined, 


but blue His voice 


and resonant; he 


his eves are a clear 


is husky, ple asant, 


played the first four weeks out of towr 


in the new show with a severe case of 


laryngitis 


As befits 
theatre so 


the 
can remember old 
Gus Sun, the Daddy of the Small Time, 


as a young man, Barton is completely 


one who has been in 


long he 


He is never 
worried or nervous on an opening night, 


professional in his outlook. 


although he is always hopeful that his 


voice will not let him down 


His wife, 
a brown-eyed lady to whom he has been 
married twenty-four years 
Kathryn 
he was in the Follies), declares that sh« 
does all the both of 
und Barton is an 
He had four 
which to learn the part of Jeeter in To- 


her name was 


Penman, and he met her whik 


worrying for them, 


more besides excep- 


tionally fast study 


days in 


bacco Road, one of the longest roles ever 
written. He played it five and half years 
His uncle, the late John Barton, plaved 
it eleven and a half the 


years on road 


It is hardly that 


Jeeter was one of Barton's favorite parts 


necessary to Say 


He could not have 
if he 


done it, he declared 


hadn’t learned certain things in 


When he dis- 
characterization, he 


vaudevilk and burk sque 
cusses the becomes 


intensely serious 


“Everybody is more or 


less a ridiculous figure in relation to his 
civilization 
l the 


hes 


That kind of comedy under- 


most tragic of stage figures—it 


was the humor that was 
Jee ter. Most 


from him was 


secret of the 
really 

that 
couldn't 


beneath the 
of the 


tragic 
humor came 
because he face his 
His mind could hold only 
When he was 
father of his 


buying a mule 


squarely 
own tragedy 
one impression at a time 
told that he 


daughter he 


was not the 


was away 
at the time—his mind leaped away from 
the recognition of his own indignity and 
fastened on the memory of the mule 
“Burlesque taught me that you must 
have the proper approach to such char- 
acters, and that merely repeating certain 


stage business in a 


certain scene night 


after night is not enough. It doesn’t 
audience 
In fact, there’s 
You 
degree of 


You 


understand 


ecessarily work on tonight's 
is it did on last night's. 
no such thing as a sure-fire laugh. 
have to just the 
merriment 
Jeeter and 


for all. You 


stand his helpless mixture of comedy and 


have right 


nner each time. can't 


just study 


him 


once and under- 


have to 
tragedy afresh every time you play him.” 

A good many of Jeeter’s mannerisms 
ind ways of delivering certain lines wer¢ 
Bar- 
but out 
of town, it was decided to build up the 
part of the 


eliminated 


carried over to Paint Your Wagon 


ton’s part originally was longer 


Bavaar 
of Barton's 
and the reprise of perhaps the best num- 
the I Still See Elisa. A 
later Barton if this 
him His 


said 


young man, Tony 


This one songs 


be I in show, 


asked 


anery 


friend move 


made indignation 


“Why 


angry? God 


was 
the hell 


gave 


clear. “Angry?” he 
should I be 


great 


me a 
and there isn’t 
a living soul I’m envious of. Anything 
I do, I do I've 


worked with singers before, you know!” 


many endowments 


the hard way, and 
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nity organizations, particularly women’s 
clubs, sponsor various entertainments, In 
Wichita, events like the “Hot Cakes 
Symphony” (breakfasts with symphony 
music) or “Symphony of Fun” (concerts 
in a true carnival atmosphere) succeeded 
last year in raising $30,000, a surplus of 
$10,000 over the year’s expenses that 
could be allocated for education. In 
Waukesha, the “Symphony Fair” is an 
annual event to which many families 
contribute something saleable. Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontaine, whose summer 
home is in nearby Genesee Depot, regu- 
larly provide homemade preserves; others 
contribute birdhouses, iris roots, needle- 
werk, cakes, etc 


These symphony orchestras are not 
only a basic part of the cultural (and 
frequently social) life of their commu- 
nities, but they also are powerful mis- 
sionaries for good music in places where 
good music was rarely, if ever, heard “in 
the flesh.”” Many local orchestras go on 
regular jaunts to outlying towns and vil- 
lages. Last year, for example, an audi- 
ence of miners at Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, heard its first concert when the 
Utah Symphony came to this remote 
mountain town for a brief visit. The 
worst blizzard of the season lashed the 
canyon on the evening of the concert; 
both the audience and the orchestra had 
to plow through heavy snows to get to 
the auditorium. But the concert took 
place before a capacity audience. There 
was so much enthusiasm that a revisit 
by the orchestra is now a foregone 
conclusion. 


The North Carolina Symphony goes 
by bus to the farthest reaches of the 
state, giving about 150 concerts in 66 
communities each season. The state iegis- 
lature became so convinced of the im- 
portance of these concefts that it now 
backs the orchestra to the tune of 
$15,000 a year. Another orchestra, re- 
cently organized, has won legislature 
support. The Rhode Island Philharmonic 
receives $5,000 a year to allow for the 
balancing of the budget. It can afford 
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—individualized instruction 


—qualifying students accepted in four 
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—all students room and board at thea- 
tre, excellent food and comfortable 
rural living quarters 


Write: 
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Grassroot Orchestras 
continued fram page 43) 


to give concerts in places like Westerly, 
Woonsocket, Newport, Pawtucket before 
audiences including sailors, factory work- 
ers, shopkeepers, and more than 10,000 
school children. Still another important 
traveling orchestra is the Vermont Sym- 
phony which gives hundreds of concerts 
each year wherever an auditorium can 
be found: in schools, churches, granges, 
even race tracks for outdoor perform- 
ances. Many farmers come to these con- 
certs expecting a show, but remain to 
hear and enjoy Beethoven 


The continued health of our musical 
life is dependent on the activity of these 
community orchestras. They bring the 
world’s greatest music to new audiences 
If they did nothing else, their importance 
would be an established fact. But they 
do more: they play a vital, even decisive 
part in the further development of our 
musical culture. A small orchestra in 
Babylon, Island, for 


Long example, 


which goes in for commissioning new 


works 


Native instrumentalists are also encour- 


aged by community orchestras. Some- 


times out of economy, sometimes out ol 
far-sightedness, most often out of a feel- 
ing of local pride, these orchestras prefex 
engaging local performers as guest artists 
instead of world-famous virtuosos, there- 


by helping launch many a worthy career 


Most important, such community or- 
chestras are instrumental in educating 
the music audiences of tomorrow. Many 
have undertaken imaginative programs 
designed for children, performed exclu- 


sively for young audiences (usually free 


and frequently transcribed on tape for 
classroom use. The Norwalk (Connecti- 
cut) Symphony broadcasts all of its 
young people's concerts for the Connec- 
ticut schools. The Fort Wayne Symphony 
gocs one step further: it arranges actual 


visits to schools by its first desk men to 


makes a practice of giving more atten demonstrate the playing of the different 
tion to new American music than to th: 
classics, Last year the Babylon Symphony children’s interest in these instruments 
introduced a new concerto by Samuel by allowing them to handle and try to 
Raphling, a tone poem by Harold Morris, play them 

and sundry other Henry By 
Cowell, Isadore Freed, etc. American 
composers and modern music also ktenefit indispensable to our education as they 
from an orchestra like that in Louisville, are to our culture 
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life of the community in which we live.’ 
To enable it to fulfill this function, the 
Home Programme has branches in North 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, the North, 
West and the Midlands 


The regions, completely autonomous, 
are at liberty to select all, or almost 
none, of the @ la carte items served up 
in London. The Scottish Home Service 
may deluge Scotland with recitals of 
bagpipe players. The Welsh Home Serv- 
ice is free to flood Wales with dramatic 
treats such as Clychau Buddugoliaeth, 
given entirely in the Welsh language. Or, 
if a show such as Welsh Rarebit should 
strike Scotland’s fancy, it may be bor- 
rowed. This, in fact, is done frequently 
enough to instill in the average English- 
man, a genuine feeling for the dialects, 
and day-to-day life, the folkways and 
mores of his countrymen who abide in 
the various regions. In the main, how 
ever, the Home Programme regions ere 
little more than miniature replicas of 
the basic Home Service, and the greate: 
part of their 
London 


output is taken from 


The program scheduling of the Home 
is far less regular than that of the 
Americanized Light. Instead of “Listen 
tomorrow, same time, same station,” one 
is likely to hear, “Tune in in a fortnight 
On the other 
hand, it could easily be “Listen tomor- 


at this same time 


row, same time, same station, ame pro- 
popular BBC shows are 


recorded and repeated several times 


gram,” for 


This method, BBC claims, lessens the 
ephemeral nature of radio, enabling it 
to become a lasting art form. In the 
case of genuine artistic efforts, the re- 
corded repeats have won acclaim. On 
the whole, however, they lend a static, 
lazy quality to British broadcasting, since 
many programs are repeated which were 
hardly worth airing in the first place 


Particular pride of the Home Pro- 
gramme are the Schools Broadcasts, begun 
in 1929, in which BBC has been the 
pioneer of the radio world. Today over 
forty per cent of the primary and sec- 
ondary schools in Great Britain use the 
broadcasts as an integral part of their 
educational program 

There are forty-three separate school 


series, aimed t various age levels 


thousands of 
Senior English students were able to 


Merely by turning a knoi 


hear Mr. George Bernard Shaw returned 
from the grave to address them in his 
“Hallo, Sixth 
I have been asked to speak to 


inimitable modest style 
Formers! 
you because I have become celebrated 
through my eminence in the profession 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Shakespeare.” 


Five years ago, when the third program 
was born, BBC had, it seems, run out of 
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This Is BBC 


(continued*from page 47) 


names altogether, for their child prodigy 
still is known innocuously as the Third 
Programme. Unlike anything ever heard 
on the air before, the Third attempts to 
present five hours daily of “the best that 
has been said and thought in the world.” 
In drama this has meant in the past 
year, plays of Aeschylus, Aristophanes, 
Euripides, Chaucer, Webster, Shake- 
speare, Dryden, down through Tenny- 
son, Chekhov, Beerbohm, and Synge. In 
poetry it may be T. S. Eliot reading and 
commenting on his Four Quartets, or the 
original and translation of four Turkish 
poems by Ahmed Hasim. 


One-half of the Third program time 
is devoted to music, balanced between 
classical and modern, the familiar and 
the rare, with emphasis on the lesser- 


known works of well-known composers 


Swing and jazz wait their turn in vain 
There is no June-mooning by Bing, 
Frank & Co. Quiz-whizzes have also 
been barred. Even news bulletins are 
conspicuously absent from the Third 
Program, as the regular scheduling 
which they require might interrupt a 
four-hour presentation of Shaw’s Man 


and Superman 


The Third Program gives a_ third 
dimension to broadcasting. It, however, 
completely disregards the fourth dimen- 
sion — time. No masterpiece may be cut 
or chopped to fit into a time schedule 
Indeed, the average chef-d’oeuvre of the 
evening takes a good two hours. To an 
American listener weaned on split-second 
timing, the Third sounds as though it 
has gaposis. If a show should end ten 
minutes early, there simply follows ten 
minutes of silence. Often, these pauses 
are actually planned, giving the listener 
time to pull himself together a bit be- 
Otherwise, the 
soundless gaps will be filled in by 
selected prose readings from the Filler 
of the Week, D. H. Lawrence one week, 
Proust, perhaps, the next 


tween masterpieces 


Unfortunately, radios in many areas 
cannot pick up the Third Program. But, 
among those who can hear it, the Third 
is welcomed by more than one listener in 
four; and one-third of this support comes 
from the day laborers, farmers and fac- 
tory workers, from the lower income 
groups. Sackville West, foremost British 
critic, says, “The Third Pro- 
gramme may well become the greatest 
educative and civilizing force England 
has known since the secularization of the 


radio 


theatre in the sixteenth century 


Despite the evident erudite tastes of 
the British people, popularity line-up of 
program categories follows about the 
same pattern in England as in the 
United States. In both countries news 
receives 


highest listener ratings. The 


presentation, however, is markedly dif- 
ferent. 


The British newscaster must undergo 
a special course to eliminate any traces 
of personality from his voice. He emerges 
imperturbable, and thereafter never be- 
trays the slightest interest in the world- 
shaking bulletins he may read. The news 
is selected from BBC's five wire services 
and reports from special correspondents 
and monitors. It is then carefully re- 
written for radio over a dictaphone so 
that it may be “heard and not seen.” 
There are no colorful adjectives or ex- 
planations which might tend to betray 
personal feelings. There are no “reliable 
sources say.”” Unconfirmed rumors are 
never allowed. As a result, BBC news- 
broadcasters, clear, calm and completely 
objective, are trusted everywhere. Every 
month an average of 4,600 letters pour 
in from European listeners who report 
that behind the Iron Curtain listening 
to the BBC is as widespread now as it 
was during the war. 


Although variety programs stand sec- 
ond place in the popularity line-up, 
they are considered the BBC's weakest 
effort. Official excuse is the slender 
budget. Even top shows can afford but 
one writer who, it is reported, often 
increase their writing stable by pinching 
jokes from top-ranking American come- 
dians. BBC’s comedians are paid a sal- 
ary so meager that most of them make 
their living in vaudeville, and consider 
radio payments mere cigarette money. 


Third place in the program popular- 
ity procession goes to drama. This drama 
department, headed by Val Gielgud, 
(brother of John), creates its own radio 
stars who are paid munificently in pub- 
licity, if not in cash. The Radio Times, 
BBC's weekly publication of program 
notes and schedules, bas a circulation of 
6,000,000, which tops all other publica- 
tions in Great Britain. It devotes much 
space to news and pictures of people 
behind the mike. Therefore, unlike 
anonymous American radio actors, the 
fifty members of the BBC repertory 
theatre are well-known all over England 


Taboo or not taboo is a question of 
small concern. to the BBC drama pro- 
ducers. Characters may drink, smoke, 
swear, make love in a most life-like fash- 
ion. Subject matter is practically limit- 
less, and may range from a startling 
realistic drama of a dope fiend, to adul- 
tery or prostitution. The Jean-Paul Sartre 
play, No Exit, which was banned in all 
legitimate theatres in London, was given 


in full on the BBC. 


Assorted varieties of music take up 
sixty per cent of program time. About 
half of the popular records played on the 
BBC are American. Indeed, the farmer's 
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wife who complained to her radio repair 
man that her wireless sang with an 
American accent was not far wrong. 
Many British vocalists try to cover up 
their provincial accents by affecting 
“American,” which they hope will bring 
them closer to Hollywood. 


Religious services stand midway in the 
BBC’s popularity line-up, outdoing 
Sports, Discussions, Features, and other 
likely prospects. Although the broadcasts 
aim to supplement the work of the 
church, ministers have complained that, 
armchairs being more comfortable than 
church pews, many Britons are finding 
it more attractive to “get religion” at 
home. 


From their armchairs Britons may also 
circumnavigate the globe, courtesy of 
BBC’s Feature Department. The fortu- 
nate feature writer may. spend a month 
touring Basutoland with a naked native 
interpreter and a mobile recording unit, 
collecting actual songs, speech sound, 
and music, to be woven into a script 
on “The Color Question in North Af- 
rica.” The following month may find 
him riding around Iceland on a pony 
visiting Saga stones as he collects mate- 
rial for a lengthy poetic drama. 


Genial Lawrence Gillium, Chief of the 
Features Department, deplores what he 
describes as “the time fetish of American 
radio, where producers must live on a 
constant diet of quarter or half-hour 
radio tablets, never getting the satisfac- 
tion of a good ninety-minute meal. 
Hence,”. he concludes, “American radio 
ulcers.” 


Gillium’s staff, which includes five 
full-fledged poets, may writ scripts to a 
length which suits their creative instincts. 
They never work on a deadline, and 
when a script is finished, the writer is 
encouraged to direct and produce the 
radio presentation. 


BBC is characterized in the minds of 
many Americans by the phrase “dull 
talks.” Indeed, Englishmen often seem 
to feel the same. One little charwoman, 
when asked her opinion of British broad- 
casting, shook her head sadly. “Dearie, 
it’s very dreary. All them terrible talks.” 
Even an official. of the Talks Department 
admitted, “I suppose they do get a bit 
sticky sometimes.” The department, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven producers, turns 
out a weekly flood of talks on such 
scintillating topics as “Aberdeen Gran- 
ite,” “Baroque Music of the Seventeenth 
Century,” or the “Habits and Diets of 
Dragons as Described in the Literature 
of Ancient Greece.” 


Great preparation often goes on before 
these talks hit the airwaves. Ludwig 
Koch, an Austrian who collects animal 
noises, spent a month crawling about on 
his belly in a reed bed to record the 
voice of a bittern. It was heard on the 
air for thirty seconds to illustrate his 
lecture, “Birds Song in Spring.” For an- 
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other several weeks he sat on the cliffs 
of the Shomer Islands with three hun- 
dred pounds of recording equipment, 
weathering the Atlantic gales in order 
to eavesdrop on some seals. “I believe,” 
he exclaimed dramatically, “that history 
was made with these recordings.” In- 
deed, the seals received well over 200 
fan letters. 


Sports, which in American radio, far 
outrank such items as talks and brass 
bands, place surprisingly low in BBC 
listening polls. 

Whenever the BBC charter comes up 
for renewal, the question in the air is, 
should British Broadcasting go com- 
mercial ? 

Prospective sponsors get busy taking 
MP’s out to lunch; and many a Mem- 
ber with a good brandy in him comes 
back to give a fiery speech against BBC’s 
monopolistic set-up. Commercial sponsors, 
they argue, would stimulate competition, 
buy better talent, provide better shows. 
The British public would be given what 
they liked, rather than what the BBC 
thought they should like. It is further 
pointed out that BBC TV cannot flour- 
ish without the backing of advertising 
money. In New York, it is stressed, 
eighty new studios have been built since 
the war, compared to Britain’s two. 


The opposition coldly points out that 
when the government took broadcasting 
out of the hands of wireless manufac- 
turers twenty-nine years ago, these man- 
ufacturers also insisted that radio could 
never flourish on the stingy government 
stipend. Yet today BBC is the largest, 
most influential broadcasting organiza- 
tion in the world. Its programs are heard 
in forty-three countries. There are ra- 
dios in ten million of the twelve million 
homes in Great Britain. The BBC. staff 
of 10,000 has well overflowed the white, 
modernistic Broadcasting House, and 
BBC offices have been set all over Lon- 
don, in bomb-struck hotels, blocks’ of 
flats, old theatres, and music halls, even 
a convent and a reconverted skating rink. 


Thus far, BBC’s charter has always 
been approved as it stands, with but a 
few insignificant changes. Advertising is 
still strictly forbidden on the grounds 
that it would “lower the standards and 
tend to make the service unpopular.” A 
feeling of change is, however, in the air, 
stimulated by the high costs of television, 
and by the development cof ultra high 
frequency broadcasting which would 
make possible at least 100 u.h.f. rival 
stations. Furthermore, a large portion of 
the British public is beginning to think 
that commercials might be worth put- 
ting up with after all. One boarding- 
house landlady when interviewed, smiled 
wistfully. “Yes,” said she, “I do wish 
the BBC’d get crackin’ with a few com- 
mercials like they give on the American 
radio. All that talk about soap and 
soup,” she sighed, “oh, lovely!” 
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as, “My front teeth are falling out. De 
you think this will affect my singing or 
whistling?” The lad with this problem 
cal to the Jury in person. Children old 

10ugh to write send in Iriters. Com 
plaints often have to do with the bed- 
time schedule vs. t levision, shaving toys 
with little guests, and relatives who niust 

hug little boys when they « 
all 

These Tiny Tim pundits ar 
as glib as the lassies on Leave 
Gori But on the latter show, 
questions have » do with 
topic 


usually 


] 


Ve seiusions 

show is Mrs 

, a white haired beauty 
KNOWS 
tricks of timing, shading, projec- 
and coquetry. She stops talking 
when commanded to d And 
I “Thes 
eyes Mrs. Car- 


apropos of nothing at 


little jokes 


hart will s: 


She 


There are 


Jack Barry, th moderator, 
has to keep a firm rein upon Mrs. Car- 
hart. When he senses a slightly 


program's 


aughty 
jest coming, he quickly switches the 


tion to anot panelist 


So much for the opi 


ioh panels. Games 
that put quick thinking and general 

formation ahead of chitchat are popular 
too. Everybody lixes to play What’s M 
Line? which has the panel guessing th« 


occupations of total strangers. It’s a half 





Video Panel 


continued from page 35 


hour full of surprises. An impeccably 
groomed chap in a well-cut pin stripe 
may turn out to be an exterminator 
Conversely, a rough-hewn fellow of mas- 
sive frame may make his living as a 
composer of verses for greeting cards 
Regular panel features Dorothy Kil 
gallen, Arlene Francis, Hal Block 
Bennett Cerf. John Daly, one of 7 
all-around work-horses (John « 
anything! is moderator. The sho 
producers do their utmost to find peo; 
with odd occupations. They're also 1 
above seeking out those whos jobs m 
provide double-entendre for the hon 
folks as the 


Aucicnce is always in on the gue 


pane 1 fires its questior 
occupation.) Among the peculiar occupa 
tions featured so far are: skeleton asser 

bler, snail farmer, hairnet maker, sales 
man of baby panties, designer of bridal 
garters, sky writer, fan dancer, human 
cannon ball, pigeon breeder and this 
was a tough one the man who blows 


ladies’ skirts in the air at Coney Island 


Identity of the mystery ‘guest (always 


a celebrity) is supposed to be a deep 
dark secret. But now and again an over- 
zealous press agent s nds out a releas 
announcing that his client will be this 
week's Mystery Man on What M 
Line? This sometimes necessitates put- 
ting in another mystery guest at the last 
moment. Recently Samuel Goldwyn was 
invited to be the mystery guest. He was 
delighted with the assignment, rushed t 
the phone and called Bennett Cerf 
Well, what are you going to ask me 
Sunday 


night?”, was his grecting. Mr. Cerf r 


when I come on your show 


frained from guessing Mr. Goldwyn 
identity that night, though he donned 
the blindfold like everybody else. Whe 
Maxir 


the questions put to him included: Are 


Rosenbloom came on the show, 


audience roars) Are 
Do girls like you? 


you a Thespian? 


you a human being? 


Twenty Questions was a popular radio 


show for years before it stepped over th 
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line into TV. Its panel, famous only if 
you're a regular viewer of the show, is 
uncannily proficient. John Van de Van- 
ter, his wife and son are regulars but 
only Mr. V 
Said That? is a show that employs a 


uses his right name. Who 


modern version of the old game of quo- 
tations. If you scan the daily newspapers 
and read Time and Newsweek with mod- 
erate care, you can make an almost per- 


fect score on this show. 


Bob Trout is the regular m.c. on Who 
Said That? but Walter 


been substituting in recent months while 


Kiernan has 


Trout takes an extended cruise. An ami- 
able Irishman with a wealth of funny 
stories and long experience in both news- 
papers anc radio, Kiernan also presides 
over another news quiz called What’s 
the Story?, seen on the Dumont network 
The panel here consists of four reporters, 
Jimmy Cannon and Earl Wilson of the 
New York Post, Bob Sullivan of the 
Daily News and this reporter whose 
proper place of employment is the New 
York World Telegram and Sun 


What’s the Story? gives the panel a 
few scanty clues on great news stories 
of the past, permits them to ask one or 
two leading questions, then gives each 
panelist one guess. Sample stories: the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire, Lind- 
bergh’s historic flight to Paris, Hannibal's 
march over the Alps, the burning of 
Joan of Arc, the trial of Socrates. As 
you can see, the memory of Man is the 


only limit on the questions posed 


Newspaper folk rarely appear on an- 
other panel quiz, It’s News to Me, a 
show of the same general type. Regulars 
are Anna Lee, one-time movie actress, 
John Henry Faulk, a professional Texan, 
and Quentin Reynolds. Here the ques- 
tions have to do with very recent news 
events. Contestants from the audience 
are brought in to compete against the 
panel. It’s a very “busy” show with 


somebody exciting or 


entering every 
other minute. There’s always a guest who 
witnessed a famous news event of the 
past. In addition, there are usually visit- 
ing generals, war heroes back from Korea 
and a scattering of prominent politicians 


or people with charity axes to grind. 


Probably the best-known show featur- 
ing newspapermen is Meet the Press 
This package is owned by Martha Roun- 
tree, who also gave video Leave It to the 
Girls, It’s a serious program, and the 
guest is usually somebody who is front 
page news, no matter what he says. It’s 
a program that has scored many “beats,” 
many firsts. And it was on Meet the 
Press that Whitaker Chambers first called 
Alger Hiss a Communist, setting in mo- 
tion the events that ultimately led to the 
Hiss trial. Miss Rountree has another 
panel show this winter called Keep 
Posted. This one has two experts on 
some phase of our life facing a “citizens’ 
panel” of prominent Washingtonians. 
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Out in Chicago they have a panel 
game that’s a variant on anagrams 
and it’s one of the best shows on TV. 
It’s called Down You Go, and one rea- 
son for its success may be the freshness 
and simplicity of its participants. Not 
one panel member was particularly fa- 
mous before this show went on. Carme- 
lita Pope, an actress who played the Kim 
Hunter role in Streetcar Named Desire 
during the last part of the New York 
run, was the only faintly familiar face 
Others playing the game are Toni Gil- 
man, a singer, Francis Coughlin, a writer 
at WGN, and Robert Breen, professor of 
speech at Northwestern. Moderator is a 
wonderfully dry-witted chap named Ber- 
gen Evans. He’s an eminent scholar and 
author of a book called The Natural 
History of Nonsense which debunks prac- 
tically everything 


One of the things people like about 
the Down You Go panel is that it has 
no “wise guy” to mar the proceedings 
with dubious jests. Comments are con- 
fined to questions about the letter or the 
word. Only Dr. Evans t 
His remarks are wise, v 


1 libitum. 
ntorma- 
*headed 


tive, ranging from th 
kings to modern fash 


Celebrity Time was one ot video's very 
first panel shows. Its sole reason for 
being is to display famous faces ponder- 
ing such questions as, “Who wrote the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic?” Conrad 
Nagel is the quiz master and he has a 
relaxed, confident air. The panel always 
includes somebody who can get up and 
sing a song sometime during the half 
hour 


4 panel show that has fallen sadly 
from grace is Author Meets the Critic. 
This used to be one of the most stimu- 
lating programs on television. It dealt 
with new, important books and now and 
then treated a play or a _ provocative 
magazine piece. But the show has under- 
gone a transformation that is little short 
of mayhem. Books appear to be only 
“Author” 
format. Movies, plays and magazine arti- 
cles get the big play. When a hard-cover 


incidental, under the new 


book is considered, it’s often a light, 
frivolous one. John McCaffrey, who did 
a splendid job as moderator, bringing 
both scholarship and charm to the pro- 
ceedings, has been replaced by an all- 
night disk jockey named Barry Gray. 
Whether or not Mr. Gray has ever read 
a book is a question I’m not prepared 
to answer —not here, at any rate. He 
does manage to ask the author and the 
critic some wild questions, about as ap- 
propriate as, “Ane you still beating your 
wife?” 


To be on the panel of What in the 
World?, a show originating at the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Natural History, you 
raust be more than scholarly. You must 
be an archaeologist. It’s a fascinating 
show. Panel members are asked to iden- 
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tify, date, and give the story behind such 
objects as a funeral urn from the Ama- 
zon, a Lamaist mongoose and artifacts 
from Egyptian tombs. You feel no sense 
of participation in this quiz but you can 
learn a lot. It’s also great fun to see an 
earnest, spectacled chap pick up a frag- 


ment of vase and say, “I’d put this in 
the Etruscan period ...” And then go 
on to tell you the date it was made and 
the probable site where it was uncovered 


and by what party of diggers. 


On panel shows involving any sort of 
quiz game, a question frequently asked 
is: Is the show rigged? Is anybody tipped 
off? Answer is, on most of the shows 


Lynn Riggs says 


most of the time, the game is played 
straight. Newcomers, nervous folks who 
won't be on a panel show till the next 
time they’\e a book to plug, are usually 
given one answer so they'll feel comfort- 
able. The regulars struggle along as best 
they can 

People are often amazed at the expert 
manner in which panel personnel play 
games. Well, practice at anything brings 
proficiency. At times, one gets the answer 
intuitively. At other times, it’s necessary 
to eliminate a lot of wrong answers be- 
fore the right one pokes its head out of 
the grass. Either way, it’s a lot of fun. 
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dancer in New York who has not at one 
time or another taken classes at New 


Dance Group 


Everyone gripes about the size of the 
classes and the tremendous turnover of 
students. Yet in spite of the bargain- 
basement atmosphere, New Dance Group 
does encourage and train young profes- 
sionals. There a aiways about twenty 
work-scholarship students, and former 
scholarship holders are now  facult 
members and professional performers in 
New Dance Group's own 


compar 


Broadway shows, and other dance groups 


Even more important than its convic 


tion that dance must be brought 

people the Group's realistic fou 
three basic dance techniques, 
very systems worked out by the pio- 
against whom the Group thought 
otesting. Its growth has meant 
ition of modern dance 


From the beginning, New Dance Group 


was the place here one went for Gra 
ham technique, say, and really got it, 
most likely from someone who was danc- 
Each tech 


designated Graham 


ing with Graham at the time 


ie class is still 


olm, or Humphrey-Weidman. Rebel- 
lious in spirit though it may have been, 
New Dance Group has been scrupulously 


traditional in its treatment of funda 


- Theahical oi 
Jabhies 
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Bees 
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Making an Institution 
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What is more, 


the would-be professional is expected to 


mental dance materials 


take all the techniques. This broadness 
of the technical base (and the soundness 
of the teaching) have had the fine cfiect 
of training dancers so they can adapt 
themselves to all the different styles im- 
posed on them in the course of their pro 


Thus, New Dance 


Group students start with an independ 


fessional careers 


ence which “disciples” take years to 
cultivate 

The major phase of New Dan 
Groups activity as a creative force beg 
ten years ago when The Dudley-Maslow 
William Bales 
and Sophie Maslow 
in getting together a repertoire of works 
in true New Dane 


Group fashion) in triple collaborati 


Bales Trio was formed 
joined Jane Dudley 


some choreographed 


some individually. In addition to solo 
duets, and trios, the original reperto 
had one large group number by Soph 
Maslow which has become a moderr 
Folksay. Here was 


work that expressed the feeling of 


dance classic 
era. The choreographer used several 

the American folk songs that were being 
revive d and collecte d so avidly if thos 
days, as well as lines from Sandburg 

The Pe ple, Ye 
the happy, 


and combined them ir 
boisterous, somewhat sent 
mental manner that Oklahoma! later 
distilled into a big commercial success 
The Group has developed and some 
members have changed since then, but 
the Folksay flavor remains. Everything 
this Group does and in the past five 
years it has done some very creditable 
things has a simplicity, an openness, 
1 folksiness, and an earnestness which 
are sometimes boring, sometimes irritat- 
ingly ingenuous, but most often delight 


fully direct and lyrical 


Sophie Maslow, an important member 
of Martha Graham's company, is the 
Group's chief choreographer, an artist 
with a neat sense of form, a warmth 
which enables her to handle humor and 
sentiment equally well, and an uncann 
feel for the style of her performers. Her 
most recent success is The Village I 
Knew, a colorful suite of dances based 
on Jewish life in Czarist Russia. As 
Folksay, the folksiness may become too 
coy at moments, but most of it seems 
It is in fact one of the 


happiest and liveliest works to be danced 


entirely genuine 


in years, using the simple footwork and 
occasional flashiness of folk-dance motifs 
as dramatic devices in painting a way of 
life which has disappeared 

Maslow again manipulated her mate- 
rials for a resounding theatrical effect in 
Champion, a dance version of the Ring 
Lardner story which appeared shortly 
before the movie. The dance has most 
of the story’s weaknesses and sentimen- 
talities, but in one respect at least it is 


superior: the point of view is clarified 
through a flashback technique. It starts 
with the voice of a radio announcer at 
a prize fight and goes back to danced 
versions of incidents in the Champion's 
life. Although the material is pretty un 
rewarding, Champion capitalizes on the 
opportunities for irony in the flashback 
devices, and there are several fast-moving 
inventive sections. In a recent work Mas 
low tries an entirely new genre, an ab 
stract trio, Four Sonnets, to some of 
Schumann's most romant piano music 
It gives her a chance to show that she 
can go pretty far with what is called 
pure” dance, that she can hold ou 
interest with inventive movement alone 
without a narrative prop 
\ less serene choreographer than Mas 
low, Jane Dudley, also former! wit 
Graham, is a more vibrant performer 
Her unusual lanky build is perfect for 
her long-lived show-stopping solo, Har 
monica Breakdown. A sensitive and yet 
hilarious “interpretation” of Sonny 
Terry's jazz harmonica playing, it is 
among the greatest dances we will ever 
see, one of the few jazz dances which 
does not simply borrow from social dance 
steps. Dudley is a great experimenter in 
forms and styles, unlike Maslow, who 
seems, at least, simply to move from one 
clear production to the next. The latest 
Dudley 
" 


introspective music, chiefly in solos which 


phase is the interpretation of 


use her long body for a poignant and 
lyrical effect. The New Dance Group 
Company is used in one work in this 


vein called Passional, to music of Bartok 


Other members of New Dance Group 
are busily composing and rehearsing their 
own little groups (among these are Eve 
Gentry, Donald McKayle, Mary Anthony, 
Hadassah, and Jean Leon Destiné), each 
absorbed in his own view of what the 
dancer should do. The Dudley-Maslow 
Bales Trio, which remains the centrally 
significant group, is again on tour at 
present. The larger Company made a 
brilliant showing at the New York City 
Center in the winter of 1949 when it 
acted as the core of a modern-dance 
repertory season of three weeks and at 
the American Dance Festival in New 
London in the summers of 1949 and 
1950. But it is in a somewhat imper- 
manent state because of the financial 
itters familiar to all creative young art- 
ists in the performing fields., The indi- 
vidual dancers are seen around in solo 
performances (Ronne Aul, for example 
or in other groups, but they need to keep 
together. For a large company not in 
permanent repertory, they work together 
What they 
need is some kind of assured permanent 


with phenomenal success 
arrangement so that they can develop 


together and extend the range of their 
repertoire even further 
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Blueprint for TV 
page 38 


continued from 


add a convincing effect of the presence 
of solid walls, and using cycs saves con- 
siderable money 

illustrates this 
Divide the 


example 


The blueprint (below 


studio 
and 12 
Cover each area from top 
500W 


7C, 7D. Lights are mounted and 


“electronic plan 


floor in acting areas 
on blueprint 
four sides with fresnels 


+A, 7B, 


focused semi-permanently on 


examples 


grid 
Sup 
flood 
This scheme 


front 


pipe 
about 15 feet from the studio floor 


plemented at the top are strip or 


lights for general coverage 
lights for 
light, lekos, 


tive § 


360° camera angles. For 


spots, fresnels, strips, objet 
mounted on light 


rolled 


flood 


stems, etc are 
booms which can be 
Masked 


a] 
rolled 


into position 


strip and lights can be 


and placed at th 
should be 


intensity 


into position 


Dimmer 


unit to 


base of cy« control 
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Mount 
direction 
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lamp at base of camera, th 
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SEES 


camera. This will solve the problem of 
foots in TV. 
The 


can be 


setup of lights 
TV 


Movement 


semi-permanent 
flexible to handle any show 
with variable dramatic effect 
of light is actually possible with move- 
All light in the studio 


a centralized 


ment of camera 


is controlled from dimmer 
board with auxiliaries 
Although the technical layout of lights 


becomes standard and semi-permanent, 


no designer or director need be limited 


as to direction, intensity, color, mov« 
ment and pattern of lights. For the sake 
effect, 
economy, the scenery and lighting design 


hands of 


He works out a light layout in conjunc 


of overall visual efficiency and 


should be in the one person 


tion with his numbering each 


setting, 


light instrument to be used for the show, 


Blueprint for TV set design: CA 


thus enabling the engineer to follow his 
plan quickly and easily. With the excep- 
tion of rolling the light booms or horizon 
strips into position, it is only a matter of 
pulling switches and dimmer handles on 
No catwalk or ladder 
because all 


the control board 


work is necessary, overhead 


light is pre-set and pre-focused semi- 
permanently 

If the design of lights and sets is done 
by one person he will be able to design 
rear and front projections to fit the phys- 
Thus 


postcards would be eliminated and pro- 


ical set “cacamamies” and picture- 


jections would have dramatic value 
Using this scheme as a springboard, 


the designer has unlimited scope to ex- 
press his dramatic imagination, and it is 
my firm belief that the audience sees a far 


more satisfying and exciting production 


translucent cyclorama; seamless from floor to 


12 feet high; overall dimension 14 feet; rides on carriers in endless track. June- 


tions Jl, J2, J9, J10 join CA with CB. CB 


through junctions at J3, J4, J5, et 


flown inte position, S5, $6, 87 


Sl, 52, 53, M4 


translucent cyc; travels serpentine 


rear projection process screens 


and others placed in relative positions to screens, 


eyes, or physical pieces of scenery for rear or front projections, objective systems 


and linnebachs. ¢ 


and D: functional pieces of scenery to bridge screens. W: 


treated walls of studio with various permanent textures to shoot against. Sound 


proofed above 14 feet. 
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TEN REPRODUCTIONS IN FULL COLOR 
with an Introduction by Willy Rotzler 


PORTFOLIO; PAGE SIZE 19%4"x 13%" 


One should have seen the posters of Toulouse-Lautrec on the walls of Paris streets under 
the yellow light of the gas lamps as they were originally displayed at the beginning of this 
century. That being impossible today, we offer you these famous posters — in one convenient 
portfolio— gloriously reproduced in full color! 


Lautrec raised the art of poster design to the quality of major masterpieces. Everything that 
the Japanese print had exemplified in its flat masses and sharp silhouette, Toulouse-Lautrec 
elaborated on a large scale in these posters. 


The posters have never been reproduced with greater fidelity than in the present portfolio. 
They are offered in perfect size for framing and are superb for a modern room 


The introduction gives illuminating facts about the artist and fascinating background notes 
about the posiers. Retail Price: $9.50 * FREE To New Members 


YOUR PRIVILEGES AS A MEMBER 
Start Your Membership With When you join, we send you the beautiful Posters of Toulouse-Lautrec FREE 


THE SKETCHES OF Also, as a Guild member, you get a free subscription to the interesting Guild 


brochure, Art In Books. This informative monthly booklet tells about art books of 


Ru Rees all publishers and describes the next Guild selection. For each four additional | 
5 


selections you accept, we send you another valuable Bonus Book free 
By LEO VAN PUYVELDE You don't buy any book unless you really want it. All you pay, for each book f 
you want, is the special low member's price plus a small fixed mailing charge 
204 pages, 104 illustrations, 88 in full- 


after you receive the book. Savings on selections run as high as 40%, sometimes 
page. Translated by Eveline Winkworth higher. If you do not want to receive the forthcoming book, you simply return a 


Here is the astist’s intimate off-the-cuff printed form. You enroll for no fixed term, and you may cancel your membership 
at any time after you accept four additional Guild selections 
self never found in the stiff-shirt formality 3 
of the finished painting. These sketches ALL Art Book Guild books your FREE membership gift book, the selections 
were executed entirely by Rubens’ hand and your FREE extra Bonus Books . are in the publisher's original editions 
7 Pe They are beautifully illustrated, handsomely designed books you'll be proud to own 
and they have an astonishing spontancity . 
and ripeness of conception. The text is . ' 
that of a scholar, THE GUILD’S NATIONAL This coupon makes you a mer with all privileges 
and gives us a view ADVISORY BOARD - - 
of Rubens that is at THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
once intimate and Dept. TA-2, 1! East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
sympathetic. Please enroll me as a member. | am to receive, FREE as a gift upon 
Retail Price: joining, The Posters of Toulouse-Lautrec. With it, send as my first 
$10.00 selection The Sketches of Rubens at the special, low member’s price of 
Members’ Price: $6.00 plus 38c postage and packing charge. I will receive Art In Books 
$6.00 ——— free every month. I will receive a FREE Bonus Book for each four 
aton additional selections | buy, and my only obligation is to accept four 
P 
Guild selections the first year | am a member 


Name. 


Address. 


THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 


R EL ERENT E ee ' eas SS OSS 
‘ockwell 
It East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Kent 
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FANNY BRADSHAW 


Authority on Speech for Actors 
Individual Instruction 
Coaching 


Stage, Screen, Radio, 
Television 
Training in the speaking of 
verse drama 


SHAKESPEARE 


Founder-Director 

"The Shakespeore Fortnightly Hosteiry,"’ 
Stratford-upon-Avon, England 

Theatre Studio 

45 W. 55th St. 

N.Y. 19, N. Y. 


$e USL ISL De Fe TI SLUSTISL ISS Se TSE DL Se SE SES 1c 9d 13d (90 (9e 3g 


Telephone 
Cir 7 1851 


3S) 3E) BS 34)SST SESS SE) B/S) SYST SL) SE SEIT SLIDES SS BEI SSSI SS) OS 


Ae 


oR 


SETSLUSYSLPSLY SE) 3 2) 34) 3214) 3] 3) HL) HEHE) 34S) SEI TTL 


Fist 39s 


pox 


"MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heod of the School 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistont Heod 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Compony experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
"Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago3 


BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


titution 


the recorni nN 


within the 


ability 
| vered quickly 


a program of 


frequent | 


Current student production: 


PEG 0° MY HEART 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


LONDON'S 
LEADING PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


25c¢ each month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Mr. Spelvin 


continued from page 16) 


didn’t seem to matter Garland 


“Compared to 


Joan 


dinner by 


most plays, Shaw's 


Saint ranks the 
Escoffier 


Hawkins 


same way 
course would 


ham sandwict 


Faithfully Yours hopefull 
the edge of sin all 
Buy Me Blue 


tedious first act, after 


teeters on 
Atkinson 


Ribbons has a 


evening 
reason- 
ably 
change just a bit 
Watts 


which things 


They get worse 


‘Mr. de Hartog’s comedy is as thin 


as a hotel canapé—but much tastier 


Chapmar 


Reports from Philadelphia, where the 
Arthur The 


ber) turned up, tabbed the new arrival 


Carter melodrama Num- 


as ‘a sleeper.” But we wonder just what 
our scouts meant by that.’ 


“You 


ous because he 


Coleman 


know that the villain is villain 
to children and 
Red Cross In the 
production, however Dinosaur 
Wharf), he is 


kick a dog 


is mean 
has stolen from the 
present 
given no 


Kerr 


opportunity to 


The New 


petitors, if any, by 


York Post scooped all com- 
running excerpts 
from Don Juan in Hell, branding George 


Bernard Shaw as HOTTEST PLAYWRIGHT 


ON BROADWAY. This beat was also head 


lined as Shaw's BEST DEBATE ON LIF 


The Post 
thus 


LOVE AND SEX 


little 


ever a one 
for the 


niceties, distinguishes 


between Love and Sex 


Critica, CLICHES “A 
satisfying, providing an 
Whitney 
“Brilliant 
provocative 
Watts 


authority 


treasure, fully 


evening ol er 


Bolton Mornin 


striking 


joyment 
7 é le 


intelligent 


graph 
high 
“Delightful 


charm 


order of merit.’ 


splendid 


notable skill admirable orchestra 


Chapman. “Charmingly set 


pert 


and lively sardonically 


amusing 


Atkinson Per 


excellent 


satisfactorily 


plays 


suasive direction cast 


4 


captivating warmth and con- 


viction a welcome hit Coleman 


“Do what they can personable peo 


some laughs 


Kerr 


a springboard for all 


ple gets accom- 


plished comedienne “Pleasant 
performers 
sorts of misunderstandings . extremely 
“As 


Wolcott 


decorative Hawkins you prob 


ably know by now.” Gibbs 


Neu 


Yorker 


Tue Ancet Gasriet: “Time to time, 


has conceived a comedy about 


the birth of a baby. But none of these 
Golden Boy could 


come as stillborn as this (To 


somebody 


ever be- 
Dorothy, 
a Son), in which the heroine ended up 


deliveries 


audience didn't even 
have kittens In re all these baby- 
birth plays, I'm raising the white diaper 
Gilbert W 


having twins. The 


here and Gabriel 


Cue 


now 


The Lord Gibbs, and Wolcott 


away: 


taketh 


“Unconventional sexual behavior 


undoubtedly has its comic aspects, but 


there are very few playwrights, 


Chinese, 


about it for 


French, 
American, English, or who can 


be unremittingly funny two 


hours.” 


Quote From Tue Days 
Percy Hammond in the Herald Tribune, 


1934: “For Mr. (Elmer 


sentful of the unfavoring 


Goop OLp 


Rice, now re 
reports of his 


recent works, gathers his robes about 


him and stalks from the scene, exploding 
against his 


his maledictions guests, the 


reviewers. In a lecture to the pupils at 


Columbia University he stigmatized the 
so-called critics as men without intellect, 
perception, sensitivity or background, 
pandering to the 


headed 


such 


tastes of the empty- 


scum who go into 
She 


Not and Personal Appearance 


ecstasies over 
Loves Me 
One of 

A Degener 
and still 
if nable 


this malign 


juvenile antics as 


these critics he describes as 
ate, another as A 
A Senile 


to overcome the 


Peepholer, 
Drunkard 


influence of 


another as 


opposition, Mr. Rice announces his defi- 
desertion of the 


More 


never 


nite and irrevocable 


Broadway 
sulky, he 
his Art in a 


stage wrathful than 


proposes igain to place 
will be 
desecrated by journalism’s venomous 
Since 


self-sacrifice 


position where it 
vul- 
garians this is an era of 


tolerance, and 


mediation, 
something should be 


Mr. Rice to 


is too 


suade 
adieus He 


showman to be lost 


done to pe! 
reconsider his 
valuable a 


to Entertainment. Any 


season in which 


his works do not appear is made con- 


spicuous by their absence, and is there- 


fore less exciting than it ought to be 


Let us, the more intelligent of the 


forgive and forget his 


Day 


to present as his 


theatregoers, 


messy him 


Judgment and petition 
valedictory his un- 
produced play, Not for Children, which, 
thoughtful satire on the 
Rice should be permitted 


without 


he savs, is a 
Theatre. Mr 
to do it from the 
I promise him that if he will 
postpone his exit long enough to display 
Not for Children I shall decline his 


invitation to enjoy it, and pray for its 


interference 
reviewers 


commercial and esthetic prosperity.” 


Mr. Hammond didn’t live long enough 
Not for Chil- 
February 


> carry out his promise 
closed 
performances. Mr. Rice's 
play, The Grand Tour opened 
December 10 and expired the 15th, a 
total of eight performances 


dren opened last and 
after 


latest 


seven 
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Round the Clock 


continued from page 45 


answered correspondence. Mrs. Cronyn 8:00-11:00. At the theatre: the invio- new season looms ahead, or the show 


talked over household matters with the late part of their day. For two-and-a- may close, or they just like more money, 


cook and maid half hours they give a performance not- seize the security opportunities offered in 

12:30. Interviewed by a man from th able for beautiful timing and expert television, radio, recordings and films 

Tribus Their day is a welter of appointments, 
ibune 


meetings, readings, rehearsals, lessons, etc 
Interviewed by a man from the 


No matter how hectic things may get, 
both Miss Tandy and Mr. Cronyn have 


Saw two representatives or was s ee . tn - the eft of appearing poised and re 
e? from a network who wanted Jip i 


‘ 
} 


ae laxed. Of the two, Miss Tandy has the 

television show : fa / rr. ss 

Page > : veg cae | j edge Mr. Cronyn admitting he’s the 

ad a new play this was M1 if ?> . worrier of the family. In their person 
as a_ possible : 


directing vehi- alities, hers, unruffled and humorous, his, 


( conferred with a caterer meticulous and questioning, they are 


part they were giving the : surprisingly like their stage characters, 
' The one thing not forgivable in at 


following week, got a chance to read , Agnes and Michael. However, they have 

is being the part instead of playing it f f 

the morning papers 1 quarter o a o go before 
side’ Grorce BernarpD SHAW , 


10. Welcomed their children, Christo- reaching the thirty-five marnage 


f 


f span of the tage count 
pher, 8, Tandy, 6, who arrived home pan ol ir stage cou 


from school with their nurse rhis is the first play in 


ed together. Mr. Cronyn 


acting. It is also notable for six costume 


ind toast on a tray they and five make-up changes, pointing up 
0 free-lance writer and director 
unch; Mrs. Cronyn read a radio the passing of time, 35 years ‘ , 
bl hicl rected his wife in last season’s Hi 

asa possible acting venicic ] sf uppe in t 

F nen 1:30. Supper and appointment with a Though they enjoy acting to- 
I ( went rac to answering P sior uce , . . 
j television producer to discuss a play they gether, they aren't making any hard-and 
correspondence have agreed to appear in 


5:00-6:00. Children’s Hour: the part of 30. Home and to bed 


he day reserved for play with their The 


fast rules to continue as an acting unit 


It all depends on the type of script the 


Cronyns schedule is not more come across, though the need for that is 
hectic than that of other stars working still in the 


1 in future. Their current play 
Dinner with the children in the theatre It probably 


just seems looks as sturdy and long-lasting as th 
to the Ethel Barrymore that way, because two people are in- pivotal piece of property, the fourposter, 


volved Actors, always aware that a round which the action revolves 


do you know abo the C-I Board? 


a booklet describing the Century-Izenour* 
board—a historic development in 

stage lighting control—is now being 
prepared... send for yours now! 


“after Geo. C. Izenour, inventor 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra ‘seats to the 
“Broadway Hit Shows” have been made available to the Fund at box office 
prices. The Fund receives contributions in addition to the price of the ticket. 
All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. 


Fight tickets are occasionally available. 
Box Office Price of Seats (Including tax) 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. Thurs. Sat. 

AFFAIRS OF STATE $3.60 $3.60 $4.80 

ANTHONY & CLEOPATRA 4.80 4.80 7.20 

CAESAR & CLEOPATRA 4.80 4.80 7.20 

CALL ME MADAM 4.20 4.80 7.20 

GIGI 3.60 3.60 4.80 

GUYS AND DOLLS 3.60 3.60 6.60 

| AM A CAMERA 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 wk. ends 
NINA 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 wk. ends 
POINT OF NO RETURN 4.20 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 wk. ends) 
PAINT YOUR WAGON 3.60 3.60 7.20 

REMAINS TO BE SEEN 3.60 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 wk. ends) 
SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 4.20 6.00 

SAINT JOAN 4.80 

THE MOON IS BLUE 4.80 

TWO ON THE AISLE 3.60 . 6.00 

THE KING AND | 4.20 : 7.20 

TOP BANANA 3.60 6.60 ($7.20 wk. ends) 
THE NUMBER 3.60 : 4.80 

THE FOURPOSTER 3.60 ‘ 4.80 

THE CONSTANT WIFE 3.60 . 4.80 ($6.00 wk. ends) 
PALACE THEATRE Mon. thru Fri. $3.00 F 3.60 and $4.80 


DON JUAN IN HELL Sat. and Sun. $3.60 . 4.80 (No Mon. Perf.) 
STALAG 17 3.60 " 4.80 


ickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 


llocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
| contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 


(a) Number ot tickets for selec ted show and choice ot dates 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 


one for the price of the seats and one for your contribution 


\ll funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pres 
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where he couldn’t hide from a glamor- 


ous Miami playgirl even if he tried. 


This, as you can well imagine, didn’t 
sit well with his flame, Alice 


James Hanson, the handsome truck- 
ing heir, and Audrey Hepburn, the 
English star of Gigi, announced their 
engagement. friends of 
Audrey were willing to bet that she 
would never marry him. . . Two blondes 
who look almost identical: Mrs. Winston 
Guest and Mrs. Robert Sweeney with 
their respective husbands at El Mor- 


Nevertheless, 


occo. .. The Byron Foys and the Charles 
Amorys waltzing at the Sherry-Nether- 
land’s Carnaval Room. Beautiful 


Helene Francois, sister of sexy actress, 
Denise Darcel, thrilled Carnaval Room- 
followed in by the 


danceable music of 


goers. She was 
smooth and very 
Emil Coleman and his orchestra. 


Nightclub circuit regulars were to be 
seen applauding the current headliners 
at spots like the Copa, the Gilded Cage, 
the Latin Quarter and Sugar Hill where 
miniature musical revues are the vogue 

For intimacy and sophistication Le 
Reuban Bleu, Toni’s Caprice, One Fifth 
Avenue, Bon Soir, the Little Club and 
the Blue Angel were filled with discrimi- 
nating people. For people whose musi- 
cal taste demands more than pianos, 
Gogi’s Larue has been featuring one of 
the finest society orchestras in the land. 
Of course I am referring to Ted Straeter 
and his music. . . Jazz enthusiasts of the 
Dixieland school have been going to 
Nick’s, Eddie Condon’s, Jimmy Ryan’s 
and the Stuyvesant Casino. Disciples of 
more modern versions of le jazz hot have 
been beating time at Birdland and the 
Embers 


All of the leading hotels have pleasant 
Pierre and the Trianon 
Room in the Hotel Ambassador are 
among my favorites. . . The Whaler Bar 


serves a fine cocktail if you don’t mind 


cafes. The 


collegians with crew haircuts and messy 
white buckskin shoes. . . To see the 
City from on high appeals to us at one 
time or another. The Rainbow Room, 
sixty-five stories nearer the stars, and 
the Top of the Tower are, therefore, 
recommended places for the star gazers. 


A folk singer who is capturing atten- 
tion at the Village Vanguard (if Max 
Gordon hasn’t already brought him up- 
town to his Blue Angel) is Harry Bela- 
fonte. A tall nice looking boy in his 
twenties, Belafonte is hitting his stride 
as a noteworthy singer. One of the 
reasons Belafonte’s success is guaranteed 
little-known Scotch, 
French, Hebrew, South African, Afro- 
North 


a genuine pleasure hearing 


is his repertoire 


Brazilian and American folk 


tunes It’s 
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City After Dark 


(continued from page 41) 


melodies that haven’t been repeated and 














repeated by every other folk singer in 


town 


A singer who hasn’t worked in New 
York City for close to three years is 
back in the fold. Her name is Hilde- 
garde, and she has brought her “incom- 
parable” personality to the Cotillion 
Room, the Hotel Pierre’s elegant show- 


place. 


Hilde- 
garde sings in her husky whisper, and 


“Je Vous Aimee Beaucoup,” 


dozens of ringsiders beam, delighted be- 
yond words. Wearing exquisite gowns 
by Christian Dior, Hattie Carnegie and 
Ceil Chapman, this chanteuse from 
Milwaukee after 


audience—out of town visitors by far 


captivates audience 


and large. That she possesses showman- 
ship (the fluttering of a lacy handker- 
chief from the fingers of her long-sleeved 
glove always wins approval from her 
admirers) I don’t deny; but when she 
says, “Dah-leen,” and she says it about 
fifty times a performance, the palms of 
my hands begin to perspire. 


Gourmet's corner: Henri Soule’s Pavil- 
lon still remains at the top of the list 
of the most elegant French restaurants 
for the plush cliente)’ . . But Chambord 
and his famous cuisine continue to fill 
the bill for the most fastidious of gour- 
Another French restaurant 
which entered the Big League is Maude 
Chez Elle. 


its doors under a brand new Ictalian- 


mets. 
And L’Aiglon reopened 


management, which showed immediate 
A former dining col- 
umnist, Virginia Forbes, of the defunct 
New York Sun, used her talents and 


improvements 


experiences to open a restaurant of her 
own at 101 West 57th Street. .. . Words 
of commendation should also go to 
L’Armorique, opened a few months ago 
by one of the finest French chefs, 
Romeo's Mercurio, a delightful corner 
of Tuscany on 52nd Street. There 
is the Pen & Pencil, completely remod- 
ernized and enlarged enough to give 
famous 
places as Danny’s Hideaway and the 
Stork’s Cub Room 


serious competition to such 
. And lest we for- 
get, Edmond Berger, twenty-seven years 
top chef at the Colony, now has his own 
restaurant, The 
near the United Nations 


wonderful Imperiale, 


University news: The Princeton Uni- 
versity Triangle Club’s 60th annual pro- 
duction, Never Say Horses, opened suc- 
cessfully thus keeping in step with 
former shows that produced such tal- 


ented Princetonians as F 


Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Jose Ferrer, Jimmy Stewart and 


Dick Foran 








YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES: 


(1) A Year-Round Stock Company — 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of contin- 
vous employment! Re-opens Sept., 
1952 

(2) A Steff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Admin 

(3) An Organization with 17 Years of success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 
spring 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest, and most 

populcr summer theatre training-base for 

young actors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 

















































































(Wonderful meals and 
room at sea-shore only 
$18.00 per week) 

Write for Catalogue and 
@ 26-page book called 
“RESULTS” listing hun- 
dreds whom we have 
helped. Address 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


in historic town in New England Vacationland 
Gateway of Cape Cod 





ENROLL NOW IN 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST SCHOOL 


Where You Will Be Seen Regularly 
On Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
Approved for Veterans 


STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 Wilshire Bivd. 
Hollywood 36, Calif. 
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American Theatre Wing 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Stage, Music, TV, Radio, Dance, Writing 


SPRING TERM: Mar. 10-May 17 
SUMMER TERM: June {6-Aug. 23 


Write or call for information 


351 West 48th Street COlumbus 
New York 36, N.Y. 5-6638 





DIM 
BRIGHTEN 
BLEND 


Light 


POWERSTAT 


DIMMING 
EQUIPMENT 


A COMPLETE LINE TO 
SERVE EACH APPLICATION 


NON-INTER- 
LOCKING TYPES 


evailable in 
moanually-operoted 

ond motor-driven 

models in capacities 
from 1,000 to 30,000 wotts 


2 PACKAGED UNITS 
compact _ £3 pS - 
facilities 
in one cob fj 
inet for dim- Ad 
ming control = — 
Offered in 6 - 1000 ~ 
a = 4, 5, — — 
2000 wott pockoges 


3 INTERLOCKING TYPES 


for large switch 
boerd in-tallations 
2000 and 5000 watt 
assemblies con be 
mostered and 
grand mastered 


a 


& POSITIONER CONTROLS 


© remote con- 
troller providing 
minicture selec 

tor stotion opero- 
tion’ of non- 
interlocking motor- 
driven POWERSTAT 
dimmers 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


rue SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co, SE 
co 


SRisTol CONNECTICUT 


1022 DEMERS AVENUE, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Please send literature on the following items 
of POWLCRSTAT Light Dimming Equipment. 


1 2 40 
NAME___ 
COMPANY _ 


CO. ADDRESS 





POSITION 


city _ ZONE____ STATE 





Too late for an Oscar 


continued from page 33) 


to tne added time. The lines, however, 
and particularly the Women’s Choruses, 
are beautifully read (a number of the 
players come from the Old Vic) and 
the film does make available a study 
copy of one of this century's most im 


portant and impressive plays 
. 


Pictura, Adventure in Art Pictura 
Films) is a guided tour to the paint 
ings of Bosch, Carpaccio, Goya, Tou- 
1 

louse-Lautrec, Gauguin and our own 
Grant Wood, with Vincent Price léad- 
ing the way and Gregory Peck, Lilli 
Palmer, Martin Gabel and Henry Fonda 


serving as narrators for the several epi 


Ready-To-Use 
Professionally-Prepared 
THEATRIGAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in aburdance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 
ferent plays, at $10 each on some 
plays, $5 on others. 


AD-MATS 


“Trade - mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 
50c to $1.50 each. 


POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, 
11x14”. Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated. 
1 doz. $2—or 12c to 14c each in 
lots of 50 or more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


Package Publicity Service, Departme 


674 Broadway New York ty ; 7 


Please mail immediately 


AME 


TRECT 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 

Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 10 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show 


DROS SS 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


sodes. Far from being stati far less 
static, for example, than Murder in the 
Cathedral 


comes to life when the camera moves 


Adventure in Art really 


over and into the details of the various 
canvases examined Not all the se- 
quences are equally expert, styles and 
periods are mixed with unfortunate 
abandon; but as an experiment with 
what can be done to recreate an art 
experience on the screen, it is filled to 


over-flowing with stimulating suggestions 


Boots Malone 


rior horse racing film. In a field that is 


Columbia), is a supe 


mined with clichés, Boots by some mira 
cle manages to avoid them all. Its central 
character is no impoverished horse owner 
staking his all on the big race. He is a 
jockey’s agent, a callous, tough, not 
overly honest wreck of a man. Nor does 
the horse catch pneumonia on the night 
before the crucial test, nor drop dead 
after winning the Preakness. Instead, we 
are shown in some detail how a jockey is 
trained to ride, how a bookmaking syn- 
dicate operates, the mechanics of a 
claiming race, the stableman’s side of 
racing. And, except for an uncomfortably 
pat ending that doesn’t really end an 
thing, it all adds up to an unusually 
absorbing and instructive little film 
William Holden, who gets better from 
picture to picture, is convincing as the 
heel-hero, Basil Ruysdael gives an almost 
documentary feeling to his impoverished 
horse owner, and young Johnny Stew- 
art, lately of The Kine and I, here ects 
his film career away to a flying start 
Latest of the cartoons to come from 
the enterprising UPA organization, crea 
tors of Gerald McBoing-Boing, is to my 
called The 


family of 


thinking their best. It’s 
Oompahs, and tells of a 
brasses. Papa Tuba and Mama Melo- 
distressed 


Trumpet only wants to play jazz. The 


phone are Junior 


bex ause 
rhyming narration suggests the conflict 
between jazz and classical music, while 
the animation itself is imaginative, funny, 
and drawn, appropriately enough, in a 
style that suggests the bright poster art 
that adorns record jackets these days 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE DANCE HAS MANY 
FACES 5.00 
Edited by Walter Sorell 
SHOW BOATS 
Philip Graham 
4 TREE GROWS IN 
BROOKLYN 7 
Betty Smith & George Abbott 
THE LITTLE FELLOW 
(CHARLIE CHAPLIN) 
P. Cotes & T. Niklaus 
READINGS ON THE 
CHARACTER OF HAMLET 10.50 
Edited by Ch. Williamson 
DON JUAN IN HELL 2.00 
Bernard Shau 
48 W. S2nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT ™ 


The Best in Literature } > 


List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Receive ANY 2 ‘of these notable works 
—_ le 


List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price of 
$1.89 per book. THE BALLAD OF THE Sap CaFE—containing all the novels and 
many short stories of Carson McCullers; MALE AND FEMALE,"a study of sexes 
in a changing world” by Margaret Mead; OepipUS—MyYTH AND COMPLEX—a 
brilliant analysis of all the major psychoanalytic theories from Freud to the 
present, including the complete Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles, by Patrick 
Mullahy; OuR CHILDREN AND Our SCHOOLS by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; THE 
Far SIDE OF PARADISE, the widely acclaimed biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener; GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; 
Out Or My Later Years by Albert Einstein; THe AMERICAN MIND by Henry 
Steele Commager; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD Ear, “the inner experience of 
a psychoanalyst,” by Theodore Reik;—these are only a few of the many notable 
books available to members. They are all books that each of us would want 
to read and keep for his permanent library. 


... at only $1.89 regardless of list price 


The publishers’ list prices 
of these books range up to 
$6.00 but as a member of the 
Book Find Club you pay only 
$1.89 (plus postage and han- 
dling). Actually this means 
an average saving of more 
than 50% on the books you 
buy. 


Join THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


FILL CUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL 


Receive FREE Gift Book 


As an introduction to the Book Find 
Club, select any 2 books pictured or 
listed in the coupon as your FREE 
GIFT BOOK and your first selection 
. . . UP TO $12.00 RETAIL COST 
FOR ONLY $1.89. 


The Book Find Club ¢7o theatre Arts, 130W. Séth St., N.Y.19, NY 
Please enroll me as a member Check any 2 books listed below: 


List Price 4.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


k costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You pay 
only for the books you want and you may take as few as four 
in the entire membership year. Each month you receive; FREE, 
the Book Find News, so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return the printed form (always 
supplied by us) which tells us not to send it. In addition, the 
Book Find News contains reviews of other notable books avail- 
ble to members. Since it is almost certain that you read at 
least fowr Book Find Club selections during the year anyway, 
why not get them from the Club at the tremendous savings we 


and send me the FREE book and 
first selection | have indicated 
| am also to receive FREE each 
month the Club‘s literary maga 
zine, the Book Find News. | 
understand | may accept as few | 
es 4 books a year at the SPE- 


OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX 
FIGHT AGAINST FEARS 

BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 
GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 
THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 

) MALE AND FEMALE 


[) OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 


| THE AMERICAN MIND 


CIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF bist OF JACKSON 


ONLY $1.89 a BOOK (plus 24¢ 


THEODORE DREISER 


postage and handling) and may [) OUR CHILDREN AND OUR SCHOOLS 
cancel my membership at any LJ EXILE’S RETURN 


time after purchasing 4 selec- 


REUNION AND REACTION 
TROUBLED SLEEP 


tions [) THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE 


NAME 


bigest ZONE SATE 


Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
are able to effect through our large printing orders e 7 r 
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jungle and 
finally to blow up a German gunboat 


in World War I 


Certain additions to the original story 


push through swamps and 


also developed in the course of making 
the film 


ment of comedy,.absent from both the 


Chief among these is an ele- 


novel and the screenplay, which grew out 
of the relationship between Hepburn and 
Bogart. This never hap- 
pened to me although I had 
worked with Bogie on four other films 


situation has 
before, 


Katie and he were just funny together, 
forth that quality in the 
other, and the combination of their two 


one calling 


characterizations brought out the humor 
of dramatic situations which, originally, 
none of us thought existed. Basically, the 
humor underlies the story, for it’s a case 
of the little worm of a man who turns 
or the prim spinster suddenly becoming 
the captain of the ship. But it doesn’t 
come out of the printed page. It was the 


surprising combination of Hepburn and 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 


For Interviews Write or Phone Chelsea 2-9125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Conservatory 
of Music 


DRAMA 


DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant 
Director 


Acting—Directing—Speech--Production— 
Design 
Modern Theatre seats 500 

Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with major in Drama or Dance 
Experimenta! Theatre seats 125 

Catalog on request 
Drama Dept 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 


African Queen 


(continued from page 49 


Bogart 


emerge. 


which enabled the comedy to 

They are, of course, surprising people 
They leave their 
travel 6,000 miles and set 
down in a forest clearing (“jungle” is 
called in the Congo) on the 
bank of a Congo river called the Ruiki, 
100 miles from nowhere, which, in this 
called Ponthierville. They 
defy the heat, the bugs and every con- 
ceivable technical difficulty and 


Hollywood comfort, 


themselves 


“forest” 


instance, is 


this is 
the surprise we all can’t get over they 
actually make a picture. 


When you go on a location of this 
kind, where the going is more than a bit 
difficult, it is very 
people that like it 
like it because we did Treasure of the 
Madre together, and that was 
something of a hardship. But Katie Hep 
burn, whom some people have described 


important to have 


I knew Bogie would 


Sierra 


turned out to be 
She took to Africa like a 
duck to water. In fact, Katie, who first 
regarded me as something of a murderer 


as being “very dainty,” 


anything but 


big game hunting during off- 
addi- 
tional equipment to catch up with us, 
turned into my 


for my 
times when we were waiting for 
staunchest hunt com- 
She didn’t do any shooting but 
she carried a gun and a camera, and I 
have seen her stand fast when the ele- 
phants were stampeding, and 


panion 


advance, 
with only a 16-mm. camera in her hands, 
on a forest pig which stood four feet 
at the withers and could lay a man wide 
little thrust of his 


open with one 


foot-long tusks 


For the first part of the film, we were 
based at the little camp on the Ruiki 
which our art director, Wilfred Shingle- 
ton, had laid out like something dreamed 
up by Don, the beachcomber. It was a 
romantic-looking place, huts all thatched 
with palms, little paths lined with bam- 
boo and a dining room big enough to 
hold 
had shower baths 


seventy-five people. We even 
buckets, with little 
so that we lived in what really 


was great comfort. 


spigots 


Most of the shooting was done on a 
raft made of planks laid across native 
pirogues. In addition, we had The Afri- 
can Queen itself, the little boat on which 
the story takes place, which went under 
its own power. Using a distance of sev- 
eral miles, we would start out in the 
morning and float down the Ruiki with 
thousands of pounds of equipment and 
lights, and sometimes as many as seventy 
people aboard the raft when it would 
start to sink. We would have to stop 
shooting and bail like mad to keep the 
thing afloat 


The Ruiki, which is almost jet black 
as a result of decaying vegetation in the 


water, is a particularly bad place to fall 
in. Not only are there many crocodiles, 
but the waters are infested with para- 
sitic worms that cause a disease worse 
than anything crocodiles can do to you 
They're called Bilharzia, and the disease, 
if contracted, stays with you for years 
and years. Of course, almost everyone 
did fall in at one time or another, but 
them out instantly and dried 
them down as fast as possible 

We left the Ruiki 


schedule because 


we got 


ahead of 
of an invasion of the 
When they attack in force, 


a day 


soldier ants 
there is only one thing to do run. It’s 
just like a fire. The invasion can go on 
for a week or, at any rate, until they 
have consumed all the 


after 


food they are 
Sometimes their path lies through 
a chicken yard and you go out the next 
morning and there are just the white 
bones. So we ran 

Run isn't 


exactly the word for it. 


Some of us flew and the rest bounced. 
We had to go almost 1,500 miles up to 
Murchison Falls in Uganda, at the head- 
waters of the Nile, to film the rest of 
the picture. The players went by plane, 
but the equipment trailer- 
trucks over roads that were not designed 


moved by 


for vehicles much heavier than goat-carts 

Actually, the film was not quite com- 
pleted in Uganda. We had to finish a 
few scenes in London studios because 
people began to get sick and there was 
too much illness to risk remaining in 
Africa longer. As a matter of fact, that 
we were able to stay in Africa as long 
as we did, virtually completing the pic- 
should be credited to the 
well-nigh heroic behavior of the British 
production crew. In the first place, they 
were tops at their respective crafts, out- 
standingly inventive and able to over- 
little which 
continually, Nothing in the book failed 
to happen; there was no kind of tech- 
nical trouble we didn’t run into — and 


that includes everything from getting lost 


ture there, 


come all the crises arose 


on the road to having the generator run 
dry and using soft drinks or club sodas 
as a makeshift. In the second place, the 
technicians insisted on going ahead with 
the job despite every manner of illness. 
They would be shaking with malaria, in 
fits of fever, and I would have to order 
them off the set, saying, as I did several 
times, “We won't shoot as long as you 
are on the set,” in order to make a man 
go to bed 

Incidentally, I should add that there 
people who didn’t 
single day of illness in Africa 


were two suffer a 


Bogart 
and myself. Bogie ascribes his condition 
to the quantity of Scotch he put between 
himself and the bugs 
from my 
right. 


I can only speak 


own experience: maybe he’s 
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When talk turns to important new books... 


do you hear yourself saying: 
“Tm sorry, I never got around 
to reading that” 


A SELF-CHECK ON YOUR RECENT READING HABITS 


Membership in the Book-of-the-Month Gib means 
How many of these good new books have you 


; . ‘ , te that you can really keep yourself from missing the particular new 
failed to read in spite of your intentions? ; 
books you are anxious to read; you may take as few as four books a 
The Caine Mutiny—Herman Wouk year from among the Club‘s selections and special editions, at least 
Z o> chiliat 100 a year; you PAY LESS for them—on the average last year it was 
Kon-Tiki—Thor Heyerdahl Pyle about 20% less; and, in addition, for every two selections you buy 
after your first purchase you get a valuable Book-Dividend, FREE. 
Last year these free books to members totaled over $11,000,000 
worth, retail value. 


Closing the Ring—Winston Churchill. . . . 
The Sea Around Us—Rachel L. Carson... 
From Here to Eternity—James Jones 
Strange Lands and Friendly People— 
William O. Douglas [J 
The Cruel Sea—Nicholas Monsarrat ‘a Y 
The Holy Sinner—Thomas Mann rm = You ren pay for re — larly — to read, This “— > 
. vy . > r » 0 c € t take a sma ma $s D on ven yor than the 
Requiem for a Nun—William Faulkner... []  °OO*® YOU “ecicic fo fake ee she “4p FP aicag- hey eee : 
7 ‘ charge to cover postage and mailing ex marked saving 
Return to Paradise—James A. Michener. . penses), and you have a wide choice 
The Troubled Air—Irwin Shaw among the important books published 
A Soldier’s Story—Omar N. Bradley ie each year. (The list at the left is a Striking (when you don’t forget to), why not buy 
A King’s Story—The Duke of Windsor.. [J example of the variety of books always just these books from the Club itself 
The Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger... [ available to Club members. ) usually pay less for them—and then share 
‘ he 00 lends 
This Is the Hour—Lion Feuchtwanger... [) The Club's five judges, every month, | 7 H® very eer Book oo RA Club 
. : ~ : , 7 3 outstanc > book a Zook. ‘© members carn Dy their purchases ? 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow—Ethel Waters. [] choose an outstan ting 00k as the Book 
at Sai : E : —  of-the-Month. In addition, there. are Spe- Remember always. you need buy only 
My Six Convicts—Donald Powell Wilson. [) ro } 
7 2 cial Members’ Editions of many widely- books you are sure you want; and that you 
The Magnificent Century— discussed books- making a total of at least 
Thomas B. Costain [] 


100 each year from which you may choose 
Boswell’s London Journal— PS ye , ' 
- " _ More often than not these selections Hundreds of thousands of book-read- 
Ed. by F. A. Porttle [) 
: are books you fully. intend to buy, and ing families now use this sensible service. 
The Maugham Reader [ 


then neglect to. The Club’s unique sys- We suggest you try it for a short time, 
The Mature Mind—H. A. Overstreet 


OU do not pay any fixed yearly sum, own good intentions—effectually insures 


as you do in subscribing to a maga you against missing those you are particu- 


Since Club selections are, so often, 
important new books you buy anyway 


are allowed, as a member, to buy as few 


a5 four a year, tf you wish 


tem—acting always as a reminder of your and see how advantageous it is 


Begin your membership with any of the books listed above Posooosssosssssooeses 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


. : . s . ¢ 4, lease enroll s of the Book-of-the-Mont 
As a demonstration of the Club’s Book-Dividend ; ae ee ee sania se ace 


Club* I am to receive, free, Hammond OMPLETE WORLD 

sic : , 6 ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD History with the pur- 

svstem BC ) I H these Indispensable Fx y0ks will be chase of my first book indicated below. and thereafter for 
> every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions 

I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current 


Gi Book-Dividend then being distributed I agree to purchase at 
. : 2 . aa least four menthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions 

iven to you with your first purchase from the Club during the first year I am a member, and I 
o : Mav cancel my membership any time after buying four such 

books from the Club. The price to be charged for each book 

will never be more than the publisher's price, and fre- 


Hammond's Complete World Atlas ama ee ene 
RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


A brand-new atlas containing 216 pages of four-color maps; 
160 pages of text and ts. Detailed maps of each state of 
the { nited Stites? individual countries of all continents, 
illustrated gazetteers, world statistics, etc. Makes the news 
more understandable; invaluable for children in school; 
handy size always Convenient to 


PPO DODO OOO 


‘. 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SPND ME: 


re 





ee 


oe ad 


POON: 


An Encyclopedia of World History 
RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


eS 


Covers all of re } ancient times d 


Ns trom o 
1946 and World War Il. Edited by Will'am L. Langer ) om Postal Zone No, “a 
fessor of History at Harvard University. Invaluable whenever ww - 
i‘ Book prices are slightly bigher in Canada, bat the (lab 
you want to know the exact historical background of what 


Canadian m@ ers. without any extra charge for dut 
you are reading, whether it is a book of fiction or non-fiction throweh Book-of-the-Month Club (Canasa 


« 
a magazine or a newspaper article. Over 1200 pages. Over PFS POSES OOOO OFC OY 
16,000 index entries. 


*Trude-Mark of Book he-Month Club, Ine. Reg. t 


*~ 


POOL: 


S. Pat. ¢ 
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“15 hours of fast, clean fun... 
Breezy and entertaining.” 
—THE PLAYBILL 





“We have the whole fabulous, 


the never-never land of ‘show biz’ 


Young and old should make with the *hand- 
to-hand’ m isie for Messrs. Green and Laurie 
who made possible this unique and wonder- 


RICHARD Me- 


fully alive chronicle.” 
LAUGHLIN, Theatre Arts. 
40,000 COPIES IN PRINT! 


640 pages, with index and glossary, $5 
ot all booksellers 


Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 10 





There’s more than one 
way to observe Venus... 


lf you are unable to see this “breat! 


taking”* play on Bre 


adway witl 
he equally breat! l 


taking Lill 
Palmer and Rex 


deny yourself an 





perienc See your 


*N. Y. Times 


VENUS 
OBSERVED 


By CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Venus Observed 


The Lady’s Not for Burning 2.50 
A Sleep of Prisoners 2.00 
A Phoenix Too Frequent l 
Thor. With Angels l 
The Boy With a Cart ] 


On sale at all book stores. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. II 

















ACTIN EA ORC = NON NET RC SE ATTRA 


informal 
history of 50 years in American show busi- 
ness—in the only Baedecker of its kind for 


I've Been Reading 


(continued from page 24) 


mother’s drawing room did not,” the 
author tells us, “appeal to 
present.” One 
looked like an overgrown mushroom in 
his mother’s rooms with the blinds 
drawn in the afternoons. Others were 
no more 


everybody 


peeress suggested he 


complimentary to 
likening her to “a 


Speranza, 
repertory tragedy 
outlandish poses, 
those who felt like Lord 
Alfred Douglas in his Without Apolo 


It seems Oscar always spoke with great 


queen” with while 


there were 


reverence and affection for his mother, 
“which was really quite excessive,” says 
Lord Alfred, 


and achievements. 


“considering her character 


Wilde’s mother died in Chelsea in ar 


obscure and impoverished state which 
no one so gregarious and high spirited 


as she could have 


possibly foreseen 
Needless to say, the popularity and in 
fluence of her salon diminished rapid] 
alter her 
Many 


even from her 


son's scandal and 


imprison 
Lady Wilde, 
steadfastly 
held to the belief that Oscar, her tragi« 


ment insist that 


retirement, 


darling, was innocent. She must have 


had plenty of time in her declining 


vears, suggests the author, to look back 
and recognize that her son, Oscar, wa 


the real draw at receptions as he 


made himself agreeable to all and su 
dry, chatting amiably to “the nonenti 
ties there as if he considered them as 
important as they 


selves 


considered them 


For the playgoer, or rather, I should 


say, for the handsome! 


playreader, a 
edition of 
Viking 


Somehow, very few of us 


printed new 
Exiles 


available 


James 
$5.00 is now 


Press, 
think of Joyce as a playwright Phe 
reissuing of this work is nothing short 
of a major event, because for the first 
time this three-acter is accompanied b 
notes in which the author posed many 


of the 


problems of the drama. Exile 














KUENG RECORDERS 


People of the Theatre, Dancers 
and Musicians play the 
RECORDER. 

Family groups play this wood 
wind. We have the finest 
instruments — Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, Bass and Sepranino 
in Baroque and Swiss finger 
ings. Prices from $8.50. Also 
the largest Recorder Music 

Catalog. 


Send for Catalog i!! 


Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street 


New York 19, N.Y. 


was composed somewhere between Por- 
trait of the Artist and his great cryptic 
work Ulysses, and is a poignantly writ- 
ten, eloquent piece of playwriting, par- 
ticularly the first act. It is a surprise 
to find that Joyce was worried in the 
notes about having too much “tender- 
ness of speech and mood” in his play 
His metaphysical or moral emphasis on 
the relationships of his characters has 


so much honesty and tough-mindedness 


The author of Beds at work 


behind it that one wonders why he was 
ever concerned about lapsing into bathos 


or sentimentality He proves here, again, 


o be a consummate artist, quite above 


imitating others, or 


producing stereo 


types in his situations or people 


It would seem that the topic ol beds 
had been completely exhausted by now, 
but along comes Reginald Revnolds with 
Beds: With Many Noteworthy Instance 
of Lying On, Under or About Them 
Doubleday, $3.50 It might be press 


ing a point to recommend this as the 
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bedside book of the year, but here, any- 


way, is a “cubicular 


comprehensive 
Mr. 


“study of large, monstrous, horrible, 


teratology”’ which Reynolds says is 


the 
If it doesn’t do any- 


or sinister beds.” 


on future exploration in this direction 
Besides, Groucho 
Marx, also published a primer on the 
1930. It was called Beds, 
too, if you please. Although he did not 
Mr. Reynolds into 


foibles of bed manufacturing, designing, 


our local authority, 


subject in 


dig as deep as the 


bundling or just plain sleeping in, nor 
the 
to Kit Smart's lunatic’s cradle, 


did he cover 


bedstead 


range from QOg’s iron 


nevertheless, Groucho established for the 


ord certain pointers or aphorisms on 


beds that are hard to outdo. Mr. Reyn- 
olds recognizes a master when he sees 
the following excerpts testify: 
page 7 Groucho Marx, by the way, 
ys that one can stay awake by sub- 
tracting sheep 
page 80: “Groucho Marx makes the 
ingenious point that if Thomas Edison 


slept only four hours a day, as claimed, 


it would amount to cight if he doubled 


up in bed 
page 101: “To quote Groucho Marx, 
another contemporary who has given 
some thought to the matter, (beds) we 
spend a third of our time in bed or, 
ou are an actor, two thirds; or if 
you live in Peoria, three thirds.” 
page 152: “All that really remains to 
be marketed is the Z-shaped bed, pro- 
posed by Groucho Marx for the ac- 
commodation of those who sleep that 
way 
page 211: “In Beds, Groucho divided 
the men into monobedders and poly- 
bedders, etc 
Mr. Reynolds is no mean clinophile, 
himself. He includes, to our great joy, 
the saying attributed to Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell: “Oh, for the deep, deep 


peace of the double bed, after the hurly 


Write for details, or send rough sketches 
for estim. and color renderings 
Please be sure to include measurements 
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As for the 
story about Sarah Bern- 
Reynolds 


credence in it. It 


burly of the chaise longue.” 
veracity of the 


hardt sleeping in her coffin, 


does not put much 


said to have owned 


broad 


seems she is also 


a bed fifteen feet “Perhaps she 


enjoved variety,’ offers our curious his- 


torian. Why not? Those who have not 


discovered variety to be their special 


dish before this, are sure to find it to 


their liking in this rare and fascinating 


tome 


Other books worth buying 


NOVELS 

The Season’s Difference, by Frederick 
Buechner (Knopf, $3.50 The Cath- 
erine Wheel, by Jean Stafford (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.00 Sybil, by Louis 


Auchincloss (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00 


GENERAL 

The Saturday Book, edited by Leonard 
Russell Macmillan, $5.00 The 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, 


edited by lona and Peter Opie (Oxford, 
$8.00 Alicia Markova, 


Anthony British Book Centre, 


Gordon 
$3.00 


by 


COAST TO COAST ‘80 


EACH WAY 


Low fares to New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington 


All fares plus tax 
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* PRIVATE BEACH & CABANA 
CLUB 


* LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
ROOMS 


* COFFEE SHOP 


* CONVENIENT TO ALL MIAMI 
BEACH ATTRACTIONS; THEA- 
TRES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND RESERVATIONS 


WILLARD H. JARVIS, MGR. 
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OCEANFRONT at 4th ST. 
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Theatre 
Off-Broadway 


by Aimee Scheff 


New York's Living Theatre Group coming to life 


Verse drama, usually confined to the 
lonely pages of the textbook, is being 
given a new lease on life. It may find 
permanent habitation on the stage, per- 
formed rather than read, and perform- 
ance 1S aS Important to poetic drama, 
which deals with a theatre of illusion, as 
it is to conventional comedy and serious 
drama. The Living Theatre, a new off- 
Broadway group, is now making this 
possible 

The Living Theatre was planned back 
in 1946 by Julian Beck and Judith 
Malina, the present directors. For five 
vears these two, with the help of others, 
have been working to create a theatr 
dedicated “to encouraging the modern 
poet to write for the theatre by giving 
him a stage where his plays may be pro- 
duced and to bringing interest and stim- 
ulation to an art medium which tends 
to become repetitive rather than crea- 
tive.” This group's idea is a step towards 
the realization of Andre Gide’s hope that 

the unplayed plays find their stage, and 
the floor be given to those who have not 
yet spoken in the theatre 

The new unit, sponsored by Alfred 
William Williams, 
Eric Bentlev, Paul Goodman, Aline Bern- 
stein, and others, gave its first produc 
tion, Gertrude Stein's Dr. Faustus Lights 
the Lights in December at the old Cherry 


Krevmborg, Carlos 


Lane Theatre, which has been renovated 
The first night audience was definitely 
unBroadwayish an intimate group of 
writers, directors, poets, all who knew 
each other and who car re} d not 
for the worst but the best te sce not 
the familiar but the unexpected 

The play, as written and produced, is 
a modern rendering of the Faust legend, 
dealing with the conflict of good and 
Julian 


Beck, was strikingly ingenious and well 


evil. The one setting, executed b 
attuned to Stein’s unique dramatic idiom 
Consisting of panels of light, rope, plas- 
ter and wood, it was designed to express 
Faustus’ brain. The 
other characters, Mephisto, who ration- 


the structure of 


alizes evervthing, Marguerite Ida and 


Helena Annabel who wonders about and 
looks for her own identity, the Littk 
Boy who represents Faustus youth, and 
the Dog, symbolizing social amenities, 
were all projections of Faustus illustrat- 
ing his struggle 

Most of the actors, who hail from 
tributary theatre and theatre workshops, 
turned in competent performances cap 
turing the charm of Stein's rhythmic 
language. However, the play would im 
prove with cutting 

The next productions were two verse 
plays, Kenneth Rexroth’s Beyond the 
Mountains and Paul Goodman's Fau 
tina. The fourth presentation beginning 
Feb. 4 will be two plays, Pablo Picass 
farcical synthesis of dance and dran 
Desire, and Alfred Jarry’s earthy satire 
Ubu Roi. Picasso’s play employs the same 
abstract techniques of his painting; L’bu 
Roi, which caused riots in Paris, deals 


with bizarre excesses of modern societ 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania's 
homemade glamour 

Thespis without professional accouter 
ments has permanently ensconced itself 
in Harrisburg Pennsylvania. After 25 
years rehearsing in a stable and perform 
ing in borrowed auditoriums, Harrisburg 
thespians, under direction of Karl Genus, 
opened Nov. 3 with Harvey in a new 
$125,000 theatre building created by 
contributions, donated labor 
and material. Harley L. Swift, the engi- 
neer who drew up the plans, is also pres 


voluntary 


ident of the theatre. Harrisburg business- 
men conducted a fund-raising drive with 
the slogan, “Community home for Con 

munity Activities.” Memberships were 
bought for $250, and $75,000 was raised 


Starting as an extra-curricular activit 


University of Miami's newest and most prized building 


Gertrude $tein’s play with Donald Marye 
as Faustus, King Moody as Mephisto. 


for club women, the new Harrisburg 
Community Theatre now boasts a 3000 
membership, 6 shows a season, and 300 


volunteer workers 


Miami calls for new 
playwrights in-the-round 

Heard around the country is talk 
about the University of Miami's new 
Ring Theatre, the first, they say, ever to 
be built exclusively for theatre-in-the- 
round. With Fred Koch, director, a bal- 
anced theatre diet includes contemporary 
and classic drama. Seven major produc 
tions for the new season cover The) 
Knew What They Wanted (this month 
Beyond the Horizon (March Romeo 
and Juliet and The Taming of the Shreu 
April Part of the plan is being 
financed with “life memberships” of 
$500. An Annual Shakespeare Festival is 
also held in April for 3 weeks 

And a new project is the drama de 
partment’s first Arena Playwriting Con 
test designed to stimulate new pla 
wrights to write specifically for theatre 
in-the-round which they feel imposes less 
restrictions than conventional staging 

Rules Unproduced, unpublished, 
full-length dramas in English on an 
theme from residents of North and South 
America. Excluded are musicals, transla- 
tions, adaptations and collaborations. All 
entries must be post-marked on or before 
midnight, March 1, 1952. Judges 
Moss Hart, Arthur Miller, Betty Smith, 
Philip Wylie, Fred Koch, Jr. and others 
Prize $300 in cash plus free trans- 
portation to Miami with two weeks as 
guest of the Shelborne Hotel. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to: Ring 
Theatre, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida 


the Ring Theatre 





Introducing AN EXCITING NEW 
WAY— PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A WELL- 
ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE ENTIRE 

HISTORY OF ART 


ALL MINIATURES ARE 
NOW OF THIS SIZE 


FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


—IN FULL COLOR— BY 
aa 


empvant 


Reproduced in miniature by THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


HIS STRIKING SET is an example of one of the most exciing 
developments in art education—both for adults and young 

people—ever undertaken. For more than two years, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has been making fine Miniatures, 
in full color, of its most famous works of art—in order to enable 
cultivated people everywhere to build up gradually a full replica in 


their own homes of a great art museum, 


The Museum now prepares a separate set of 24 Miniatures every 


month, in the new large size shown above. Eventually they will include 
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BOOK-OF 
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CHECK HERE IF YOU 


the privilege 


WANT SUCCEEDING SERIES witt 
f stopping at any time. The series ummediately follower 


nslow Homer 


DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY 
AND HANDLING CHARGE, WHICH WILL N 


ADDEL 


A BILL WILL BE SENT 


T EXCEED 10¢ PER SERIES, 


WILL BE 





PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES 
cor 
(including 32-page Album) * 1.) 


the most interesting and most representative work of every period, 
every school, every great painter. With each set of 24 Miniatures an 
Album is provided in which the prints can be affixed in given spaces; 
and under each one you find fascinating information about what is 
pictured. Thus each Album, with its Miniatures, is like a guided visit 


through the Museum under the instruction of an expert. 


In effect, the project is like a comprehensive university course, 
carried on by the staff of the Museum, in both the history and appre- 
ciation of art. Yet the plan is of such a nature that it can be under- 
stood and enjoyed by persons of all ages. 


A SUGGESTION: To acquaint yourself visual/y with the project, we 
suggest that you send for this single set of Rembrandts. Or, if you 
wish to subscribe now on a continuing basis, you can do so with the 
right to stop whenever you please, just as you might wish to Stop going 
on “guided personal visits” through the Museum. On this basis, you 
will receive with the first Album, and with every sixth thereafter, 
a handsome Portfolio in which the Albums may be kept for constant 


enjoyment and reference. The price for each series is $1.25, with Album. 


PLEASE NOTE: Since T 


he details involved 


e Metrop. 
the-Month Clut f 


selection of subjects 


wholly under the 
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